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Suort as is the interval which must 
elapse before these pages must be in 
press, we cannot suffer them to go 
forth to our readers unimpressed with 
the record of the profound and heart- 
thrilling emotions which her Majesty's 
most gracious visit has called forth. 
Our Queen has been among us. Like 
a bright and lovely vision has been her 
brief sojourn ; but for ever upon the 
hearts and memories of thousands and 
tens of thousands of her Irish subjects 
are the impressions of that vision en- 
graved—deep, cherished, and inefface- 
able. Ardent as was the enthusiasm 
with which we rushed to meet our 
Sovereign on our shores, it burned 
brighter and more intense every mo- 
ment of her stay; daily and hourly 
she won upon our hearts up to the 
very moment of her departure ; and 
when the royal yacht that bore her 
from our coast had faded in the dis. 
tance, and our straining eyes could no 
longer recognise our Queen as she 
waived us her adieux, when we at last 
despaired that our ‘‘one cheer more” 
could strike upon her ear, and we 
turned homeward; there was not one 
among the countless multitude that 
witnessed that overpowering scene, 
not one who was exposed to the elec- 
tric shock of loyalty which thrilled 
through that mighty throng, who did 
not feel that blank of heart that is 
occasioned by parting with one we 
love, and who was not moved in his 
inmost soul to say—Gop BLESS HER. 
We glory in our Queen, and we are 
proud of our countrymen for the re- 
ception which they gave her. There 
is not a man of the thousands who 
rushed forward to tender his homage 
and give assurance of his loyalty, who 
does not feel his breast glow with a 
conscious satisfaction that in no part 
of her dominions has her Majesty met 
VOR. XXXIV.—NO, CCI. 


with such a reception, and that it 
never can be surpassed. Of strong 
passions, of ardent imagination, and 
with a deference to rank and sex un- 
equalled at this age in any country, 
Irishmen found, in devotion to their 
Queen, the true object for one of the 
strongest and most generous emotions 
of their nature. It was not for an 
expected gaieties of the metropolis 
that our gentry, regardless of all in- 
convenience, crowded up in thousands 
to our city. ‘To suppose this were 
simply absurd. A levee and drawing- 
room, the public entrance and depar- 
ture of our Sovereign, with a review 
in the Park, comprised all the pro- 
ceedings of the week at which the vast 
majority could participate; still less 
was it occasioned by any expectation 
of advantage to result from the royal 
visit. It was simply the generous im- 
pulse of disinterested feeling; it was 
the spontaneous and uncontrollable 
outburst of loyalty. 

There is implanted in every man a 
generous admiration of rank, a respect- 
ful submission to authority, a venera- 
tion for that which is powerful, which 
is exalted, and which is hallowed by 
high, by glorious, and by heart-stir- 
ring associations—society would be a 
chaos, man would be a ruin, were it 
otherwise. From the simplest rela- 
tions of domestic life up to the most 
comprehensive connexions of society, 
this principle of our nature is perpe- 
tually exercising its beneficent func- 
tions. If the children of a family were 
to refuse to love and obey its head, 
until they had satisfied themselves of 
his wisdom, his worth, and the pro- 
priety of his desires ; if the mob of the 
country were to refuse to obey its laws 
until they had thoroughly convinced 
themselves of their policy ; if, in short, 
man were abandoned to the guidance 
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of his mere intellect, and were able to 
shake off the embodied wisdom of his 
forefathers which is represented in 
the prejudices he has inherited, and 
the veneration for authority and ex- 
alted station which is a part of his ver y 
nature, we know of no form under 
which society could be preserved but 


that of stern tyranny on the part of 


the more powerful and a forced obe- 
dience on the weaker part, the charm 
of existence would be gone ; nay, even 
religion itself, the faith and reverence 
in which our prospects of eternity 
consist, depends largely on this very 
principle of our nature, 

Surely if anything could read a 
lesson to those shallow coxcombs who 
would govern a people on the wretch- 
ed principles of mere political eco- 
nomy, it would be the enthusiastic 
throbbings of disinterested emotion 
which beat in every heart while our 
Queen was amongst us. How will those 
men, if any such there be, who have 
been so ‘‘ cheated by nature,” so “ de- 
formed, unfinished,” as not to feel those 
high qualities on which loyalty depends 
—who see nothing, who feel nothing, 
in the august presence of their Queen, 
but that she is the chief magistrate of a 
powerful state, and know no stirring of 
the heart until they have calculated the 
advantages which ‘flow from her bene- 
ficent rule—how will they explain the 
intensity of emotion which Ireland 
has just exhibited? And should 
there chance to be any stray republican 
amongst us, we would ask him, if he 
be an honest man, could any elected 
magistrate chosen by the people from 
among themselves, no matter what be 
his virtues or his worth, could he 
command one tittle of the respectful 
homage which it is the glory of Ire- 
land to have paid to her liege sove- 
reign; and what substitute will he 
suggest in the government of a nation 
for this amount of free-given, unpur- 
chaseable devotion to its chief ? 

It delights us to dwell upon the 
manifestation of love and duty which 
our country has just prese mted. To 
our brethren in the sister kingdoms, 
who know us not, who form their es- 
timate of Irish feeling from our public 
press, debased as it for the most part 
is by subservience to the narrow inte- 
rests of party polities and sectarian 
animosities, it must have been as- 
tounding. The nobles and gentry of 
Treland, of eve ry shade of polities, s, with 
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out any distinction of religious faith, 
crowded to the court of our Queen. 
Our counties, our great cities, Belfast, 
Limerick, Cork, Clonmel, Waterford, 

Carlow, and others, sent deputations 
to present addresses. The radical 
corporation of Dublin, the ever loyal 
and Protestant University, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
and those unequalled benefactors 
of their country, the Society of 
Friends, all concurred in doing ho- 
mage to their Sovereign. Thousands 
of the middle classes, the farmers and 
shopkeepers of the country, whose 
circumstances admitted of it, hastened 
to the metropolis to look upon their 
Queen, and give her welcome. All 
the middle classes of Cork, of Dublin, 
and of Belfast, the three cities which 
she graced with her presence, made 
universal holiday while she sojourn ed 
with them. The public opinion could 
not possibly be more justly tested nor 
more unequivocally expressed ; it de- 
clared, as with the voice of one man, 
long as has been our suffering, dire as 
has been our distress, angry and exas- 
perating as have been our mutual 
collisions, we will forget the one, and, 
at least, suspend the other—we can, 
at least rejoice, and rejoice in concert, 
in the presence of our Queen. 

Must we, then, acknowledge with 
grief, must we avow with indignation, 
that there were any to be found who 
withheld the expression of their con- 
gratulations on this auspicious occa- 
Yes, be it ever remembered, 
that no fewer than TWweELve of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland 
withheld their signatures from the 
address, cautious and lukewarm as it 
was, which was presented by their 
fellows, and that that address guard- 
edly declared that those who signed 
it, fourteen in number, did not pro- 
fess to speak the sentiments of others. 
Twetve Roman Catholic prelates 
were found Ireland who declined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of their 
(Queen. 

Our own opinions as to Roman Ca- 
tholic loyalty are well known. We are 
entirely convinced that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood do not now, and 
we greatly fear that they never will, 
bear true ‘allegis ance to the Protestant 
monarch of a Protestant state. And 
we believe that their influence, so 
ong as it lasts, will be exerted to the 
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uttermost to curb and to divert the 
loyalty of their people. And we are 
equally convinced that the loyalty of 
the Roman Catholic laity who have 
shaken off, or are removed by their 
station from the political trammels of 
the priesthood, is steadfast and sin- 
cere. Every step that is taken to- 
wards the improvement of the people, 
everything that tends to restore the 
landed gentry of Ireland, or where 
that is unhappily impossible, to intro- 
duce a new and vigorous proprietary, 
to secure to Ireland a race of landlords 
who by discharging the duties will com- 
mand the influence of their station, will 
rapidly diminish the political influence 
of the priesthood, until it entirely dis- 
appears, and the loyalty of even the low- 
er classes of the Irish laity present no 
blemish. And surely, so far as the 
spirit of loyalty can be developed by 
religious faith, no form of Christianity 
can compare with the Roman Catholic, 
grievously as it is in error. Its claim 
to antiquity, its solemn mysteries, its 
spacious temples, its gorgeous cere- 
monies, its authoritative teaching, 
control and keep in check the arro- 
gance of man’s intellect, and develop, 
even to an undue intensity, his imagi- 
nation and his affections. They teach 
him to bow to that which is above him, 
and to invest it with mystery, with 
reverence, and with awe. The usurp- 
ed and anomalous assertion of political 
influence by the priesthood may to 
some extent obscure the object to 
which the loyalty of the heart would 
turn; but this will disappear, and 
with affections and imagination natu- 
rally strong, and disciplined to a great 
extent by religious faith, the heart 
of the nation will recognise the true 
object of its loyalty in the powerful, 
benign, and lovely monarch, who has 
graced us with her presence. 

We have already noticed the uni- 
versal manifestation of loyalty from 
the Roman Catholic nobles, gentry, 
and middle classes—from the entire 
bulk of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion who can disregard the political 
shackles of their priests—from all 
who should be taken account of in 
the estimate of public opinion, and 
all who were fitted to give it expres- 
sion—we record it with joy and with 
pride. We have, on the other, 
noticed how nearly one-half of the 
Roman Catholic prelates refused to 
tender their allegiance to their Queen. 
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But this is not all: from the very 
moment that her Majesty announced 
her gracious intention of visiting this 
country, the leading journal of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood exerted 
itself to the utmost limit that, with 
decency, it could venture to do, to 
damp the ardour of her reception. 
In this respect it but followed in the 
footsteps of the late Mr. O’Connell 
and others, who, by every threat of 
annoyance, have hitherto persisted in 
excluding her Majesty from her Irish 
dominions. We remember when it was 
formerly intimated that the Queen 
was to visit us, Mr. O’Connell came 
forth with a blustering menace that he 
would have every wall in Dublin 
placarded with ‘“ Repeal”—that the 
loudery of « Repeal” should ring in her 
ears from the moment that she landed 
on our shores until she left us. We 
recollect, too, that the Nation news- 
paper threatened that “the black flag 
of Skibbereen” should be carried be- 
fore her ministers in her progress 
through the country, from one ex- 
tremity of it to the other. These 
things, which we gladly would have 
forgotten, are called to our recollec- 
tion by the paper to which we have 
referred, the Freeman's Journal. Take, 
for example, the following, from the 
publication of the 9th July last :— 


‘*THE ROYAL VISIT—THE STATE PRI- 
SONERS. 

“The Queen is coming, and the 
Swift has come. One of her Majesty’s 
vessels of war has already anchored in 
Kingstown to bear away the state pri- 
soners to their sad destination—a fit- 
ting prelude to the mock ceremony 
which her Majesty’s ministers and 
advisers have prepared for her first 
introduction to her Irish subjects. 

* + * * . 

‘* And is this the way they commend 
the Queen and her consort to the ad- 
miration and applause of the Irish peo- 
ple? Have these men eyes to see, or 
ears to hear, or hearts to feel? Do 
they not see the false position in which 
they place their royal mistress ? Surely 
the events of the last week must have 
removed the film from their eyes, and 
enabled those blind and narrow-souled 
men to comprehend fully the force of 
public opinion. They have done every- 
thing in their power to weaken the 
effect which such a visit was otherwise 
calculated to create. The Queen went 
to Scotland in state, surrounded with 
all the pomps and adornments of roy- 
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alty—they bring her over to Ireland 
without any of those accompaniments 
which should grace the first advent of 
the Monarch to her realm of Ireland. 

** The royal yacht will run into Cove, 
and enable her Majesty to catch a pass- 
ing glimpse of the beautiful harbour— 
the noblest in her Majesty’s domi- 
nions—and the whitewashed houses 
that run up in pleasant terraces from 
the water's edge. She will see Haul- 
bowline the deserted, and, perhaps, pay 
a visit to Spike Island, the first station 
of political convicts on their dismal way 
to the tropics. Four days, with an 
undress levee and drawing-room at the 
Castle, it being generously considered 
that the Dublin shopkeepers and mer- 
chants should not be pampered with too 
large a sale of goods, lest Irish manu- 
facture should flourish for a week— 
four days are the liberal allowance for 
the first visit to the second city of her 
dominions. 

* . . . * 

** We anticipate nothing; but to with- 
hold the extension of the royal clemency 
from the last remnant of the state pri- 
soners, at a time when an act of mercy 
would redound so much to the popu- 
larity of the sovereign, imposes a re- 
sponsibility which no advisers of the 
crown would willingly accept. We 
had some hopes that the ministry would 
reserve this act of generosity for the 
first appearance of Queen Victoria in 
the realm of Ireland. But the sailing 
of the Elphinstone has dissipated the 
expectation. The Swift will soon be 
on the same track. All must be pure 
and clean for the Queen’s presence— 
disaffection and discontentment must 
not taint the air. Would that we could 
greet the Queen with such a charming 
reality !” 


Surely, we need not pause to com- 
ment on this extract—we can afford 
to pass it by with the contempt with 
which it was received by the country 
—we cite it but as an instance of the 
tone which was adopted by a journal 
largely supported by the Roman 
Catholic priests, to damp the national 
ardour on the occasion of her Majesty's 
visit—we adduce it simply as cor- 
roborating the views which we have 
long held, and here again repeated 
as to the disaffection of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. We pass by the 
unmanly insult which calls her Majes- 
ty’s well-meant, considerate visit, ‘* 1 
mock ceremony ;” the sneer at the 
levee and drawing-room, than which 
St. James’ never exhibited any more 
brilliant; the audacious sympathy with 


” 





the most sanguinary revolutionists 
that ever imperilled a civilised land ; 
men, who, whatever we may have 
heard of the private amiability of 
some of them, yet in their public 
counsels goaded on their followers to 
massacre, and massacre in the most 
revolting forms. These things we 
would not dwell on here, nor on the 
covert threat of discontent and dis- 
affection with which this extract 
concludes. ‘This journal had forfeited 
the confidence of these very traitors; 
it lost it by illustrating in its fullest 
sense, the old adage of ‘letting, I 
dare not, wait upon I would ;” it had 
ever a lively fear of the Attorney- 
General before its eyes; and now it 
struggles to conciliate the remnant of 
a faction, whose only virtue was their 
courage, by subtle efforts, to mortify 
alady, and their Queen. But there is 
just one thing we would notice—this 
article falsely states, that the Queen 
had gone in state to Scotland, and it 
does so, that its readers might infer 
that Ireland was a less esteemed— 
that it was a slighted portion of her 
dominions. Now, this is simply false 
—the Queen did not go in state to 
Scotland ; and, even had she come to 


us surrounded by all the emblems of 


majesty—even had she been attended 
by all the paraphernalia of her ex- 
alted station—we are convinced that 
she never would have won upon the 
Irish heart as she did by coming 
amongst us as we saw her, accompa- 
nied by her noble consort and her chil- 
dren; graced by all the womanly virtues 
which we prize so highly, and can 
estimate so well, in the simple elegance 
which flows from a pure taste and 
refined mind ; rejecting the ostentatious 
display of pomp and parade which 
feeble minds only delight in; driving 
through our streets, visiting our insti- 
tutions unattended by any escort, but 
that of the cheering thousands of her 
Irish subjects, and seeking, by every act 
of kind consideration, not to impress 
us with her supremacy, but to win 
upon our love. 

Weare bound to say that the organ 
of the Roman Catholic priests did not 
stand alone in its struggles to render 
her Majesty's visit unsatisfactory to 
her, and painful to every loyal mind. 

Other newspapers of the radical party 
hounded in to the ery. A few, evenof 
our conservative journals, although de- 
claring strongly, and no doubt truly 
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their devotion to the royal person and 
family, yet, too-decidedly expressed 
their feeling, that the royal visit, 
which at another time would have been 
most acceptable, was now ill-timed. 
In this opinion we never could concur. 
If there be, as unhappily there is, a 
pressure on the various classes of Irish 
society, arising from the dreadful visi- 
tation of famine, with which for three 
successive years it has pleased the 
Almighty to visit this land—if there 
be, as thank God there is, an abun- 
dant promise for the future, what fit- 
ter time could the Queen have chosen 
for her visit than that in which she 
came to us, cheering us by her pre- 
sence after the affliction through which 
we had passed, and herself a bright 
harbinger of the future. ‘The official 
announcement of her intention to visit 
us considerately declared that, by 
reason of our straitened circumstances, 
she did not desire any expense to 
be incurred in preparations for her re- 
ception. We know of no outlay 
which any one incurred, except that 
attendant on a weck’s residence in 
Dublin ; and if this expenditure with- 
drew a certain amount of each visitor's 
income from the poor of his own dis- 
trict, it distributed it amongst those 
who are equally deserving and equally 
necessitous —the traders and arti- 
sans of the metropolis. But the truth 
is, that the intelligence of the country, 
Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
is rapidly advancing; all who are to 
be taken account of in the estimate of 
public opinion are beginning to think 
and to act for themselves, and will 
less and less every day suffer them- 
selves to be rough-ridden, either by 
public agitators or writers in news- 
papers; and right nobly did they 
manifest this determination, by the 
enthusiastic heartiness which greeted 
5 

our Queen on every hand during her 
too brief stay amongst us. 

It would be idle and impossible to 


attempt to describe the particulars of 


her Majesty’s visit. They have been 
already copied into every newspaper 
in the kingdom, and in our limited 
space we could give no clear concep- 
tion of them. We would be but re. 
peating a narrative which is already 
familiar to the greater portion of our 
readers; a very brief outline is all that 
we shall attempt. 

Early on the morning of Friday, the 
3rd of August, her Majesty first set 
foot on Irish soil, in the noblest har- 
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bour of her dominions—the Cove of 
Cork, henceforth to be known as 
Queenstown, her Majesty having, at 
the request of the inhabitants, been 
pleased to change the name, in com- 
memoration of the auspicious occur- 
rence. That day her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert and four 
of the royal children, drove through 
the city of Cork, escorted by the Earl 
of Bandon, the high sheriff of the 
county, and nobly did the warm- 
hearted and intelligent men of the 
south manifest their loyalty on that 
occasion. Her Majesty was deeply 
moved with the cordiality of her first 
welcome. The noble earl had the 
honor of dining in the evening in the 
royal yacht, and Prince Albert having 
remarked how much the Queen was 
‘* pleased” with her reception, her 
Majesty, correcting him, interposed, 
and said, ‘‘not pleased, but delighted.” 
About ten o’clock on the morning of 
the 4th, the royal squadron sailed 
from Queenstown, and anchored that 
night at Passage, in the Bay of Water- 
ford. Meantime the excitement in the 
capital was hourly increasing; the 
several railways could with difficul- 
ty, even by running extra trains of 
prodigious magnitude, convey the pas- 
sengers from every part of the country 
to the metropolis. As one walked 
along the streets, in every direction 
groups of friends, who had not met for 
years, could be seen cordially greet- 
ing each other. From every face 
beamed gladness and the joy of antici- 
pated gratification. On the 5th, when 
the fleet was expected to arrive, the 
anxiety became intense ; rumours of 
her Majesty's arrival were hourly cir- 
culating through the city —every 
height around the coast, from Bray 
Head, by Killiney, to Dalkey and 
Kingstown, was crowded with anxious 
observers; and some notion of the ex- 
citement may be formed from the fact, 
that the passengers on that day by the 
Kingstown Railway amounted to up- 
wards of thirty thousand. At length, 
at about 5 o'clock, the anxiety of the 
expectant multitude was relieved ; the 
royal squadron hove in sight, and shortly 
before six the royal yacht, attended 
by its gallant convoy of seven war- 
steamers, amid the firing of cannon, the 
waving of flags and banners, the cheer- 
ing of the multitude, and every species 
of loyal demonstration, came to an- 
chor in the harbour of Kingstown. 
As we have stated, we can but ad- 
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vert briefly to a few of the leading 
incidents connected with her Majesty’s 
visit. We pass, then, at once to the 
entry into the city, which took place 
on Mond: ay the 6th, the dé ay after her 
arrival at Kingstow n. 


From an unusually early hour that 


morning, the city pr esented a scene of 


unwonted bustie and ac tivity. In 
every direction along the line of route 
were to be seen carpenters busily en- 
gaged completing the stands and scaf- 
foldings from which the procession 
could*be viewed. Triumphal arches 
were being rapidly finished, and even 
before seven o’clock parties were to be 
met with bright looks and holiday 
attire, many of them carrying their 
baskets of provisions, repairing to se- 
cure their places in the windows which 
they had engaged. At about nine 
o’clock the troops began to line the 
streets, and the windows were filling 
rapidly with their company. Another 
hour, and the distant booming of can- 
non proclaimed that her Majesty had 
landed at Kingstown, and at eleven 
o’clock, the Queen, having left the 
railway, and entered an open carriage 
at Sandymount, approached her an- 
cient city of Dublin. The Prince 
Albert and the Prince of Wales sat 
with her Majesty, and two others of 
the royal children followed with their 
attendants in the next carriage. As 
the Queen drew near the city, we 
thought she looked unusually pale ; 
but after the hearty cheering that met 
her at the city a ate at Baggot-stree t, 
where the keys were presented her— 
when she saw, as she moved onward, 
every window, every railing and door- 
step, every available spot, literally 
“from turret to foundation-stone,” 
through the entire length of the city 
along her whole route, by Me rrion- 
square, Nassau-street, Sackville-street, 
Great Denmark-street, Eccles-street, 
and so by the North Circular-road to 
the Park, crowded with her loyal and 
warm-hearted subjec ts, all eager to do 
her honour, waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs, and giving every other 
respectful demonstration of their loy- 
alty—she flushed high with exciteme nt, 
and many there were who saw the 
moisture gliste n in her eye, which the 
flashing emotions of pride and joy had 
ealled up. 

We were prepared to welcome our 
Queen right loyally under any circum- 
stances, but we knew not, nor “could we 
have imagined, that our enthusiasm ad- 
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mitted of being so greatly increased as 
it was by her presence amongst us. 
Her Majesty’s countenance is emi. 
ne ntly expressive of truthfulness ; 


it discloses a mind ine apable of guile, 
and that knows not suspicion. When 
in repose, it expresses that  self- 


reliance for which she is remarkable ; 
but she appears readily moved to mirth, 
and even to hearty and most exhili- 
rating laughter, as we observed at 
the review in the Park, at Carton, 
and on other oceasions, when convers- 
ing with those around her, as she 
constantly did in a most animated 
strain. But in the frankness of her 
nature, her Majesty never loses her 
conscious dignity as a Queen— Queen 
of the most powerful nation upon 
earth. Her acknowledgment of the 
greetings of her people was plain- 
ly the grateful recognition of that 
to which was entitled, but 
never, even when most deeply moved, 
descending to regard it as a favour 
bestowed. It was obvious to every 
one, that had her reception, to our 
lasting reproach, been the opposite 
of that which it had been, her Ma- 
jesty bore within herself an amount 
of courage, which she inherits from 
her royal race, of conscious dignity 
and worth, which, though it might 
not secure her against being grieved, 
would assuredly have preserved her 
from being humbled. ‘This frankness 
of nature, this courage and sense of 
personal dignity, so manifest in the 
look and bearing of our Queen, 
stamped a nobility on her mien which 
more than realised our most sanguine 


she 





expectations, and called forth the 
most intense enthusiasm. 
Of exceedingly active habits, her 


Majesty had se aronky arrived at the 
Vice regal Lodge, tefore she set forth 
to visit the Botanical Gardens of the 
Royal Dublin Society. On _ that 
night the city was illuminated with a 
degree of splendour and magnificence 
entirely unprecedented. On the next 
day, ‘Tuesday, she visited the Uni- 
versity, the National Schools, the 
Royal Hospital, and other public 
institutions; and on Wednesday, she 
held her levee. And never did Dub- 
lin witness such a levee: 


from one 
o'clock until six, as close and as 
rapidly as they could leave their 


carriages, and gentry of 
Ireland were setting down at the 
Castle. The spacious apartments 


which adjoin the presence-chamber, 


the nobility 
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the staircase, and far out into the 
courtyard, were densely filled witha 
brilliant throng of Treland’s peers, 
pre lates, and gentry, and of the elite 
of her profession: al classes, all in the 
court costume of their several ranks, 
w aiting their turn of bei ung prese snted 
to their sovereign. The drawing- 
room of the next evening was fully 
equal, in point of rank and numbers, 
to the levee of the preceding day, and 
in brillianey far exceeded it. With 
unalloyed pride and satisfaction did 
the ge »ntlewomen of Ireland bow be- 
fore a sovereign with whom they could 
so largely sympathise—who, in the 
trials to which woman is ordained, in 
the virtuous enjoyments of domestic 
life, in unsullied purity of character, 
had so much in common with them- 
selves. 
If any 

have been 


could have been said 
lukewarm on the occa- 
sion of her Majesty’s arrival, they 
had by this time been entirely won 
over by her presence, and become 
enthusiastic in her favour. Crowds 
of persons daily assembled in every 
oe at the corner of every 
street by which it was expected that 
she might pass, and waited there for 
hours in patient expectation, for the 
satisfaction of giving one hearty cheer 
as she drove by, and deemed them- 
selves well repaid by the cordial bow 
of recognition with which she acknow- 
ledged their greeting. Friday was 
the day appointed by the Queen to 
review her troops, and hardly a hu- 
man being was left in the city. The 
shops were all closed; 
every description, from the coronetted 
carriage to the humble jaunting-car, 
omnibusses, old stage-coaches, and 
breaks, with wheels of every colour, 
hastily put together for the occasion, 
all crowded to from the 
earliest hour in the morning, stretch- 
ed forward in a continuous stream 
towards the Park. And when 
that brilliant military spectacle had 
closed, and the royal carriage pro- 
ceeded to leave the ground—when the 
dragoons, standing in their stirrups, 
waved their swords and lances in the 
air and shouted lustily—when the in- 
fantry, taking off their caps, loudly 
hurraed — one mighty cont agion 
seized the entire multitude; in vain, 
for a moment, did the soldiery try to 
preserve the lines, it was idle—it was 
impossible to attempt it: the crowd 
burst through on every side, and 


excess, 
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rushing around the royal carriage, as 
it moved slowly onws urd, with cheers 
that rent the air, proclaimed their 
enthusiasm, their devotion to their 
(Jueen. 

On Saturday her Majesty was to 
leave us, and every heart was sadden- 
ed as we read that morning the ar- 
rangements for her departure. The 

early part of the day the Queen spent 
at Carton with Ireland's worthy duke, 
the Duke of Leinster. With charac- 
teristic generosity, he had thrown open 
his ample demesne to the public, who 
largely availed themselves of his libe- 
rality. Later in the day, the multi- 
tude began to pour down towards 
Kingstown, and at six o'clock every 
available spot around that spacious 
harbour was densely occupied. And 
never was so noble a sight as that har- 
bour that day presented. The even- 
ing was a glorious one. Close to the 
royal yacht was moored, 
every oflicer bearing on his breast 
the well-earned decoration of his ser- 
vices, and her crew selected from the 
best-conducted sailors of the fleet. 
T heship itself was a gallant one, though 
plain and ung idorned in its fitting up, 
characterestic of the simple taste by 
which the Queen is distinguished— 
manned as it was, however, with those 
gallant sailors, every one of whom is 
devotedly attached to his Queen—it 
seemed, indeed, a worthy dwelling for 
the sovereign of these Islands. Fur- 
ther out, lay the majestic war-steam- 
ers, seven in number, which composed 
the royal squadron, while innumerable 
y achts and private vessels, some of 
them most perilously crowded, moved 
slowly to and fro. Shortly before 
seven, the loud cheering of the mul- 
titude around the terminus of the 

railway, and the royal flag run up the 
fl vg-staff, announced that the Queen 
had arr ived—leaning on her royal con- 
sort, and leading the Prince of Wales 
by the hand, she moved slowly for- 
ward, bowing constantly to the sur- 
rounding multitude, and repeatedly 
turning to make them her farewell. 

At lastshe reached the jetty ; another 
minute, and the royal fis ag of England 
unfurled at the mast-head, three loud 
hurrahs from the sailors of the yacht, 
and the majestic booming of the caumaa 
from the ships of war, proclaimed that 
shehad embarked. For atime the peal- 
ing of artillery drowned the acclama- 
tion of the people, but when it had ceas- 
ed, and the smoke had cleared away—— 
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when the royal yacht, released from 
its moorings, led slowly onward along 
the eastern pier, with the stately ships 
of war following in their order, each 
with every yard manned, and their 
gallant seamen from their lofty heights 
chanting forth loudly in chorus the 
national anthem—it burst forth again, 
loud, Jong, and enthusiastic. The 
Queen was greatly moved ; she waved 
her handkerchief uninterruptedly to- 
wards her people ; as her vessel drifted 
slowly ,round the eastern pier—she 
sprung with the activity of a sailor up 
the lofty paddle-box, that she might 
continue within sight and hearing of 
her warm-hearted Irish subjects, and 
gratify them with her presence to the 
ast. This was but the occasion for 
renewed cheering and for fresh 
acknowledgment. Turning rapidly 
round, she gave some order to an 
officer, and immediately the royal flag 
of England, before-which the nations 
of the earth have bowed, was lowered 
until it dipped the wave, lowered by the 
Queen in recognition of the loyalty of 
her people. And thus waving us her 
adieux, and constantly lowering her 
royal standard, the evening closed as 
Queen Victoria sailed from her Irish 
capital. It was a scene that ever will 
be remembered and felt. 

Irishmen have then found that there 
is, at least, one sentiment which they 
hold in unison—one chord to which 
every heart is attuned. Shall we not, 
then, reflect whether the jarring dis- 
cord which has so long prevailed may 
not have been owing to our own perver- 
sity ?—whether the exasperating strife 
of party conflict was ever worth the 
angry passions which it called forth, 
or the grievous losses which our dis- 
union has occasioned? Will we who 
have stood side by side, animated by 
the same sentiment, acknowledging the 
same feeling with which we cheered 
her Majesty during her stay, could we 
turn round and resume our paltry 
squabbling so soon as she is out of 
sight? We have proudly acknow- 
ledged a common sovereign—must we 
not feel, too, that we have a common 
country? We have joined heart and 
soul in doing honour to our Queen— 
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shall we not, then, struggle to the ut- 
most in serving our native land? It 
needs energy, industry, self-reliance ; 
these qualities we have, have them in 
abundance ; but in Ireland only are 
they obscured and undeveloped; and 
why? Because we need one thing 
more, and that is— Union. The 
strifes which have divided us, irritat- 
ing always in proportion to their unim- 
portance, have obscured these quali- 
ties—have taught us to look to the 
support of a particular administration, 
or the success of a particular party, 
for those advantages which can come 
only from ourselves, from the resolute 
exertion of our own energies, from the 
inspiriting force of confidence and 
co-operation. Nothing that govern- 
ment can do for us can compare with 
these. Many a man can date the 
abandonment of an evil habit to a 
steadfast resolution made on some 
marked epoch of his life. Why should 
a nation differ from an individual ?— 
why should a country not also resolve 
to turn over a new leaf? The im- 
pressions created by her Majesty’s 
visit will long be engraven on our 
hearts. But surely the event is one 
that merits a public commemoration ; 
and what more worthy of the occa- 
sion, what more worthy of ourselves 
could we construct, than that of— 
Concord. Let us, then, at least, in- 
dulge the hope that our country will 
henceforth wear the aspect which its 
sapital has just presented, and that 
it may long continue “ like a city that 
is at unity with itself.” 

But whatever we may hope for the 
future, we can, at least, rejoice in 
the present; and indulge the con- 
scious pride that amid the shock of 
revolution, in the general wreck of 
nations, the throne of this ancient 
monarchy stands steadfast—exalted by 
the virtues of its illustrious oecupant— 
guarded by the chivalry of her peo- 
ple: and that we shall transmit to our 
children, and our children’s children, 
the blessings of the mild, beneficent, 
and constitutional government, which 
has so fit an emblem in the lovely and 
gracious sovereign who has just graced 
us with her presence, 
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MEMOIR OF SIR ROBERT 


Tats is the memoir of an upright di- 
plomatist, a character which we are 
disposed to hope is not altogether so 
rare as many think ; at all events, the 
work before us shows that there once 
lived an envoy who, with a sound 
judgment and a perfect acquaintance 
with his position, combined the direct- 
ness of a soldier, and the honour of a 
true knight: The character of Keith 
is developed by the most satisfactory 
of all methods, the exhibition of his 
own letters, together with those of his 
correspondents, and in this manner 
laid open to the light of day, it com- 
mends itself unfailingly to our admira- 
tion and esteem. In his private rela- 
tions he was exceedingly amiable. 
Although possessed of but a moderate 
fortune, he saved little from his emo- 
luments as ambassador, conceiving 
that it was his duty to maintain, by a 
generous expenditure, the dignities of 
his station ; and not only was his per- 
sonal honour unquestioned, but, what 
we wish could be said of every minister 
in every land, in all his transactions he 
never sought to sap the integrity of 
others. His simple answer to an in- 
quiry respecting the secret-service mo- 
ney placed at his disposal was, that in 
the twenty-five years during which he 
had been employed in various missions 
he had never charged a shilling to the 
account of Government for secret ser- 
vice. The correspondence embraces 
letters from the celebrities of the day : 
from Frederick the Great of Prussia ; 
from that Admirable Crichton of real 
life, whom even Walpole praised, 
Marshal Conway; from the too-fa- 
mous Duchess of Kingston; from Mr. 
Bradshaw, treasurer of the navy, and 
afterwards one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty ; and from other House of 
Commons’ men and habitués of the 
clubs. The story of the memoir is not 
devoid of incident, but its other points 
of interest are almost absorbed by the 
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MURRAY KEITH, K.B.* 


stirring circumstances connected with 
the Danish revolution of 1772, when 
the life and reputation of the young 
Queen Caroline, sister of George IIIL., 
were endangered by a successful con- 
spiracy and a court intrigue, and when 
Keith came forward to her rescue 


“ And saved, from outrage worse than death, 
The Lady of the Land.” 


It was a proud and happy hour for our 
ambassador, when, having dared the 
authorities of Denmark to touch a 
hair of her head, he led the injured 
princess through the halls of Hamlet’s 
Castle,f and placed her in security. 
Robert Murray Keith, born on the 
20th of September, 1730, was the el- 
dest son of Robert Keith, who was for 
some time ambassador at the courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, and of the 
ancient line of the Keiths of Craig, in 
Kincardineshire. His mother was a 
daughter of Sir William Cunningham 
of Caprington, a family in which there 
were two baronetcies, both now repre- 
sented by Sir Robert Keith Dick Cun- 
ningham of Prestonfield, near Edin- 
burgh. Robert Murray’s brother was 
Sir Basil Keith, who died in 1777, go- 
vernor of Jamaica; and his sister was 
Mrs. Anne Murray Keith, the friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, and whose en- 
gaging character the novelist, as he 
himself tells, endeavoured to pourtray 
under that of Mrs. Bethune Baliol, in 
the “ Chronicles of the Canongate.” 
Keith was early thrown upon the 
world. His father’s duties kept him 
much abroad, and at the early age of 
eleven he lost his admirable mother, to 
whose training, even up to that period, 
his family ascribe much of the tender- 
ness and delicacy of feeling which 
marked his character. He was for a 
time at the High School of Edinburgh, 
but at sixteen was removed to an aca- 
demy in London, with, apparently, the 
object of being prepared for the army, 


* “ Memoir and Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B.” Edited by 


Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. Two vols. 8vo. 


London: Colburn. 
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+ The Castle of Cronenburgh, near Elsinore, supposed to be the scene of Shaks- 


peare’s tragedy. 
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as in a letter of this date to his uncle, 
Sir Robert Dick, he says—* My pre- 
sent studies are, riding the great horse, 
fencing, French, fortification, music, 
and drawing.” He seems, however, to 
have been well-instructed in the clas- 
sics, as he was, in after life, enabled to 
make use of Latin as a means of inter- 
course in parts of Europe where he 


could not easily have availed himself of 


any other tongue. His acquirements 
in modern languages were, at that 
time, yaite unusual. French he wrote 
and spoke like a native, and he was al- 
most equally conversant with Dutch, 
German, and Italian. These acquisi- 
tions attest that early diligence, with- 
out which distinctions are not often 
gained ; nor did they embrace the 
whole of his polyglot store, as we find 
him subsequently alluding to his * ten 
tongues.” On leaving school he ob- 
tained a commission in a Highland re- 
giment in the Dutth service, known 
by the name of the * Scotch-Duteh,” 
and remained there. until he was two- 
and-twenty, when the corps was ~ 
banded. After having graduated i 
the Scotch-Dutch as a captain, . 
transferred his services to one of the 
German States, with the object of im- 
proving himself in military science. 
Whatever knowledge he then acquire: 
was dearly purchased by the hards ships 
and privations to which he was ex- 
posed. The allowances were so in- 


sufficient that there was not enough of 


fuel, and the necessity which Keith 
was under of keeping ‘guard over his 
store of firewood during the depth ofa 
severe winter, brought on in him, we 
are told, a habit of somnambulism, 
Keith served in an active campaign 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and afterwards acted for a while as 
adjutant-general, and as secretary to 
Lord George Sackville, who at that 
time commanded the English branch 
of the allied forces. On the resignation 
of that nobleman, he was again with- 
out employment, but his own services 
and his father’s interest had influence 
enough with Mr. Pitt to secure his 
appointment to the command of anew 
Highland force about to be raised and 
sent to the scene of war in Germany. 
The corps was to consist of five com- 


panies, and Keith’s rank was that of 


Major-Commandant. His commission 
was made out in the most gratifying 
manner, his command being quite a 
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separate one, and only under Prince 
Ferdinand and Lord Granby. It was 
not long before “ Keith’s Hig! ilanders” 
became well known to the public. 
General Stewart of Garth, in his spi- 
rited account of the Highland regi- 
ments, after remarking that the body 
commanded by Keith joined the allied 
army under Prince Ferdinand, in 1759, 
observes—* The opinion early formed 
of this corps may be estimated from the 
fact of their having been ordered to 
attack the enemy the third day after 
they arrived in the camp of the allies. 
In what manner this duty was execut- 
ed, may be learned from the following 
statement :— 


“The Highlanders, under Major 
Keith, supported by the hussars of 
Lue shne ce, who commanded the whole de- 
tachment, attacked the village of Ey- 
back, sword in hand, where Baron Fre- 
mont’s regiment of dragoons were 
posted, and routed them with great 
slaughter. The greater part of the re- 
giment was killed, and many prisoners 
taken, together with 200 horses and all 
their baggage. The Highlanders distin- 
guished the mselves greatly by their in- 
trepidity, which was the more remark- 
able, as they were no other than raw 
recruits just arrived from their own 
country, and altogether unacquainted 
with regular discipline.” 


The good opinion which Prince 
Ferdinand formed of this corps, led 
him to recommendits being augmented. 
This was accordingly done, and the 
men who had been marched down from 
the Highlands, and embodied at Perth 
and Stirling, joined the allies in Ger- 
many in 1760. They were imme- 
di ately paid the distinguished honour 
of being placed in the grenadier bri- 
gade. 


‘ The campaign having opened,” says 
General Stewart, ‘on ‘the 29th July, 
1760, the He redits ary Prince of Bruns 
wick marched for the ¢ camp at Kelle, 
with a body of troops, including the two 
battalions of English Grenadiers and 
two of Highlanders ; and on the 30th, 
in a smart action, defeated the ene my 
with considerable loss. The Prince, in 
writing to George II. an account of the 
battle, after stating the loss of the ene- 
my at fifteen hundred me n, and more 
than an equal number of prisoners, adds, 
‘Ours, which was moderate, fell chiefly 
on Maxwell’s brave batt slion of English 
Grenadiers, and two regiments of Scote h 
Highlanders, which did wonders.’ 
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‘** On a subsequent occasion, that of a 
night attack on a fortress, he says 

‘The Scots Highlanders mounted the 
breaches, sword in hand, supported by 
the chasseurs. The service was com- 
plete, and the troops displayed equal 
courage, soldier-like conduct and acti- 
vity.’ Another account says :—‘ The 
brigade formed of Grenadiers and High- 
landers distinguished themselves re- 
markably on this occasion.’ 

‘*In the battle of Fellinghausen, in 

July, 1761, the conduct of the High- 
landers (who had now acquired the cha- 
racter of veteran soldiers) was again 
honoured by a flattering mark of appro- 
bation by the commander- in-chief. * His 
Serene 
Brunswick has been graciously pleased 
to signify his entire approbation of their 
conduct on the 15th and 16th of July. 
The soldier-like perseverance of the 
Highland regiments in resisting and re- 
pulsing the repeated attacks of the 
chosen troops of France, has deservedly 
gained them the highest honour. Th 
intrepidity of the little band of High- 
landers merits the highest praise.’ He 
adds—‘ The humanity and gene srosity 
with which the soldiers treated the great 
flock of ie s they took, does them 
as much honour as their subduing the 
enemy.”* 


After the battle of Fellinghausen, 
Keith wrote to his father that Prince 
Ferdinand, to show his sense of the 
gallantry of the Highlanders, “ deigned 
to embrace your son in the presence of 
all the general officers, which favor he 
accompanied with the most flattering 
expressions of regard for the brave 
little bodies.” So high was their re- 
putation that Marshal Broglie, who 
commanded the troops to which they 
were opposed, said, in reference at once 
to their stature and their courage, “that 
he once wished he were a man six feet 
high, but that now he was reconciled 
to his size, since he has seen the won- 
ders performed by the little mountain- 
eers.” The testimony to their good 
conduct wherever they were known 
did them equal honour. As _ they 
marched through Holland, on their 
route home, they were received with 
acclamations, the women presenting 
them with laurel leaves, and the chil- 
dren imitating their dress and swords. 


* « No trait in the character of the Highlander was,” 


“ more noticed in the army, 
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In England they were hospitably enter- 
tained at the different towns through 
which they passed; and at Derby not 
only was no payment accepted from 
them for quarters, but subscriptions 
were raised to give gratuities to the 
men. ‘This last exhibition of feeling, 
we may be well assured, arose not 
merely ‘from an admiration of their he- 
roism, but from the grateful recollec- 
tion of the people of the town, that 
when the Highlanders were there un- 
der Charles Edward, they had respect- 
ed persons and property, and conducted 
themselves in all respects with exem- 
plary propriety. 

The Highland corps was disbanded 
in the summer of 1763, and the follow- 
ing year was passed by Keith chiefly in 
Paris, where he was received with a 
great deal of attention. In 1765 he 
returned to London, and for four years 
formed one of a set of clever men, 
most of whom held high appointments 
in the government, and who all lived 
much together. In the interval he 
was given the regular rank of colonel 
in the British army, and in 1769 was 
appointed envoy tothecourt of Saxony. 
Mr. Pitt, who was disposed to be his 
friend, was aware of his acquirements, 
and had the opportunity of knowing 
something of his business habits, and 
no doubt thought that he was well 
suited for the line in which his father 
was already distinguished. His new 
position, however, seemed only likely 
to develop his social qualities, as the 
following account of the routine of his 
existence indicates :— 


‘Now I’m about it, I'll give you a 
li ttle sketch of my way of living. Morn- 
ing, eight o'clock—Dish of coffee, half a 
basin of tea, billets dour, embroiderers, 
toymen, and tailors. Ten—Business of 
Europe; with a little music now and 
then, pour egayee les affaires. Twelve— 
Devoirs at one*or other of the courts 
(for we have three or four). From 
thence to fine ladies, toilettes, trifles, 
and tender things. Zwo—Dine in pub- 
lic—three courses and a dessert; ven- 
ture upon a half glass of pure wine, to 
exhilirate the spirits without hurting the 
complexion. Four — Rendezvous, sly 
visits, declarations, éclairecissements, 


says Mrs. Gillespie Smyth, 


than the respect paid by them to their chaplain, Mr. 


Macaulay, and the influence he possessed with them,’ 
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&e. &e. 
whist. 


Siz—Polities, philosophy, and 
Seven—Opera, appartement, or 
private party. A world of business, 
jealousies, fears, poutings, &c. After 
settling all these jarring interests, play 
a single rubber at whist, en attendant le 
souper. Ten—Pick the wing of a par- 
tridge, propos galans, scandal, and pe- 
tites chansons. Crown the feast witha 
bumper of Burgundy from the fairest 
hand ; and at twelve steal away myste- 
riously—home to bed! There's a pretty 
lutestring kind of life for you !” 

4 
In telling of a run which he made 
to Berlin, Keith describes the Great 

Frederick as “ younger, handsomer, 
and livelier by far than he had figured 
to himself, his conversation as keen 
and interesting, and his looks, when 
he was in good humour, as agreeable.” 
While there, he made the acquaintance 
of a remarkable man, who was a near 
relative of his own—George Keith, 
ninth Earl Marischal of Scotland, who, 
on account of the part he took in the 
rebellion of 1715, was obliged to leave 
his country, and was invited by Frede- 
rick to reside, as his friend, in Berlin. 
The Lord Marischal deserves some epi- 
sodal notice. At the age of four-and- 
twenty he arrived in Paris on a mission 
from the English Jacobites, and while 
residing there with his uncles the 
Dukes of Perth and Melfort, he be- 
came attached to a young lady of great 
beauty, and of the noble family of De 
Breteuil. One day he said to her, 
apropos to nothing—*“ If I dared to 
fall in love with you would you ever 
forgive me?” “I should be en- 
chanted,” was the fair reply ; and the 
handsome Scotchman was permitted 
to read Spanish with the object of his 
love. As to English, no one then 
thought of learning it or any other 
northern language. ‘The Marischal’s 
proposal of marriage was formally 
made and regularly submitted to the 
heads of the family, amongst whom 
was unluckily an aunt, who shrieked 
at the idea, * because the Maréchal of 
Scotland must be a Protestant.” The 
sequel of piety, constancy, and despair 
is told by the lady herself, when young 
no more, and after having been long 
married to another : — 


«Thad never thought of that! The 
discovery burst upon me so suddenly 
and so grievously that I cannot, even 
now, dwell upon it without shuddering, 
and without having a bitter recollection 
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of what I suffered. We ascertained, 
however, that he was a Calvinist, and 
he said so himself; and heaven is my 
witness that from that moment I did 
not hesitate. I refused the hand of 
Milord Maréchal, and two days after- 
wards he set out to return to his own 
country, from whence he wrote to say 
that grief and despair would lead him 
to acts that might bring him to the 
scaffold. There, my child, is the his- 
tory of the only predilection I ever had 
in my life for any one except Monsieur 
de Créqui, to whom I was honest enough 
to talk of it without reserve.” 


The lovers never met again until 
the lady was a grandmother, and the 
chevalier threescore years and ten. 
The scene is described by Madame de 
Créqui, as before :— 


“The visit of the Maréchal of Scot- 
land took place in the presence of Ma- 
dame de Nevers, and it moved her to 
the depths of her soul. You were then 
born, my dear grandson, and the Maré- 
chal was seventy years of age. ‘ Lis- 
ten,’ said he, ‘listen to the only French 
verses I ever composed, and perhaps 
the only reproaches that ever were ad- 
dressed to you: 

“Un trait, lancé par caprice, 
M'atteignit dans mon printems : 
J’en porte la cicatrice 
Encore, sous mes cheveux blancs. 
Craignez les maux qu’ l'amour cause, 
Et plaignez un insensé 
Qui n‘a point cueilli la rose, 
Et qui l’epine a blessé.”” 


—Vol. i. p, 137. 


The Lord Marischal was, on the in- 
tercession of the King of Prussia, re- 
stored to his estates in Scotland, and 
Mr. Adolphus says that having then 
but lately returned from Spain, he, to 
show his gratitude, communicated to 
our government their earliest informa- 
tion on the subject of the remarkable 
treaty known as the “ Family Com- 
pact.” He was the brother of the 
gallant Marshal Keith, to whom, we 
may observe, our Sir Robert Murray 
Keith erected a monument at Hoch- 
kirchen, where he fell, and the inscrip- 
tion on which was written by Metas- 
tasio. The Lord Marischal retained, 
until he was past eighty, the winning 
liveliness of his manner ; and Madame 
de Créqui, surviving him many years, 
died at nearly a hundred. 

After a two years’ residence in 
Dresden, Keith was, much to his sor- 
row, sent as ambassador to the court 
of Denmark. It pained him to give 
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up the intimacies he had formed in 
Saxony ; and he could not contemplate 
without repugnance the colder climate 
and more formal manners of Denmark. 
The appointment was, however, a 
proof of the confidence which the go- 
vernment reposed in him, and eventu- 
ally proved to be the means of extend- 
ing his influence and reputation. To 
show how greatly he was regarded in 
Dresden we may mention that the 
Electress Dowager, of whose talents 
and character he had always expressed 
a high opinion, was, during his stay in 
Denmark, his weekly correspondent, 
and, as he said himself, ‘on as easy a 
footing as my sister Anne.” 

Keith’s connexion with this north- 
ern court leads to the story of that 
young, fair, and injured princess, Ca- 
rolina Matilda, Queen of Denmark, 
which forms the most interesting por- 
tion of these volumes, and was, as the 
editor assures us, at first their only 
object. There is not, we believe, an 
historical romance connected with the 
annals of any country which is at the 
same time more tragical and more af- 
fecting ; and its details are not, in our 
day, so well remembered but that they 
may be referred to with interest. 

Carolina Matilda was the posthu- 
mous child of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and sister of King George III. 
She was, from her earliest years, re- 
markable for the sweetness of her cha- 
racter, and her mind was highly culti- 
vated. ‘To an acquaintance with the 
classics she added a knowledge of 
French and German, which she spoke 
with perfect fluency. Her charities, 
while a girl, made her known to the 
indigent in the neighbourhood of Kew ; 
and when Queen of Denmark she often 
took with her own hands supplies of 
money to the poor, with stockings for 
their children, knitted by herself and 
her ladies. She was above the middle 
height, well-formed, yet inclined to 
embonpoint. ‘ Her face was a regular 
oval, and her eyebrows, arched with 
symmetry, added sweetness and ex- 
pression to her beautiful eyes. Her 
lips and teeth exhibited the lively co- 
lours of coral and the whiteness of 
alabaster. She had a good complexion, 
aithough not so fair as some of the 
royal family, and her hair was of a 
light chestnut. Her voice was sweet 
and melodious, and her aspect rather 
gracious than majestic; but she had 


in her tout ensemble a most prepossess- 
ing physiognomy.” Such was she at 
sixteen, when her hand was sought in 
marriage by Christian VII., the young 
monarch of Denmark. The proposal, 
it is said, was received by her in sad- 
ness, although there is no reason to 
think that she regarded the young 
king—then but seventeen—with any- 
thing like repugnance. He is de- 
scribed as rather under the middle 
height, yet finely proportioned, light, 
compact, and possessing a considerable 
degree of agility and strength. ‘ His 
complexion remarkably fair ; his fea- 
tures, if not handsome, were regular ; 
his eyes blue, lively, and expressive ; 
his hair very light: he had a good 
forehead and aquiline nose, a handsome 
mouth, and a fine set of teeth.” He 
was, it is added, elegant in his dress, 
courteous, and generous to profusion. 
The darkest share of their tragic fates 
is that which relates to him. He was 
left by his father, when very young, in 
the charge of an ambitious stepmother, 
who sought, even in his father’s life- 
time, to repress rather than cultivate 
his mental powers, disregarding, at 
the same time, both his principles and 
his health, in the hope that he might 
be early removed, and that her own 
son, who was but four years younger, 
should be made king in his stead. 
This much is necessary to make our 
reference to the narrative intelligible. 

The youthful pair were married at 
the Chapel Royal of St. James’s, on 
the Ist October, 1766—and on the 
18th, the bridal Queen first landed in 
her new dominions. The bridge at 
Altona was covered with scarlet cloth, 
‘on one side whereof were arrayed 
the ladies, and on the other the men ; 
and at the end were two rows of young 
women, dressed in white, who strewed 
flowers before her Majesty as she ap- 
proached.” 


“* How oe says Mrs. Gilles- 
e 


pie Smyth, ‘‘do these details of the 
contemporary chronicler in the quaint 
language of the times—the ‘bloom- 
coloured’ dress, white wreath, and 
flowers strewed before the virgin bride 
by the young maidens of her new 
dominions—suggest to those acquainted 
with the sad sequel, the idea of an 
unconscious victim proceeding to her 
doom, Yet, among those who witnessed 
this brilliant reception, who would have 
ventured to predict that within five 
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years the interposition of her royal 

Gosther of England would have been 
called for, to rescue from popular fury 
and the virulence of faction, the princess 
so enthusiastically hailed; or imagine 
that the cannon which pealed the 
welcome from the forts of her new 
capital would, within that period, with 
extorted courtesy, give the signal of her 
perpetual exile from a kingdom of which 
she had been the delight and ornament ? 
It was not until after the event, that an 
honest eye-witness thus remarks : ‘ The 
tears ef her majesty on parting from the 
dear country in which she drew her first 
breath, might have inspired in those 
who beheld them gloomy forebodings 
as to the issue of the voyage she was 
about to undertake.’”—Vol. i., p. 63. 


In January, 1768, the young queen 
gave birth to a son, but notwithstand- 
ing the event, the Queen Dowager 
continued to practise her ambitious 
arts, and to avail herself of the 
ascendancy which she had early ac- 
quired over the king, as well as with 
his leading counsellors. Her object 
now was to separate him from his 


wife, and afford herself the chances of 


making out causes for their domestic 
unhappiness. With this view she 
suggested his travelling for improve- 
ment and observation, and it was 
accordingly determined that he should 
visit, first London, and then the other 
great courts of Europe. Except one 
faithful statesman, Count Bernstorff, it 
was remarked that every nobleman in 
his train was well calculated to pervert 
his principles, and aid him in all 
that was wrong. On their reaching 
England, Horace Walpole, the great 
authority in little things, thus describes 
the royal Dane :— 


“T came to town to see the Danish 
king. He is as diminutive as if he came 
out of a kernel in the fairy tales. He 
is not ill-made, or weakly made, though 
so small; and though his face is pale 
and delicate, it is not at all ugly. Still, 
he has more of royalty than folly in his 
air, and considering that he is not 
twenty, is as well as any one expects a 
king in a puppet-show to be.” 


And again :— 


** Well then, this great king is a very 
little one. 
his grandfather (or a cock-sparrow) 
and the ‘livine white eyes of all his family 
on the mother’s side. His curiosity 
seems to have consisted in the original 
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plan of travelling, for I cannot say he 
takes notice of anything in particular. 
The mob adore and huzza him, and so 
they did at the first instant. They now 
begin to know why, for he flings money 
to them out of the window, and by the 
end of the week I do not doubt they will 


want to choose him for Middlesex. His 
court is extremely well ordered, for they 
bow as low to him at every word, as if 
his name were Sultan Amurath. You 
would take his first minister for only 
the first of his slaves. I hope this 
example, which they have been good 
enough to exhibit at the opera, will 
civilise us. There is, indeed, a pert 
young gentleman who a little discom- 
poses this august ceremonial ; his name 
is Count Holke, his age three and twenty, 
and his post answers to one that we had 
formerly in England, ages ago, called in 
our tongue, a high favourite. Minerva, 
in the shape of Count Bernstorff (or 
out of all shape, in the person of the 
Duchess of —)is to conduct Telema- 
chus to York races; for can a monarch 
be perfectly accomplished in the mys- 
teries of hing-craft, unless initiated in the 
art of jockeyship ?”—Vol. i pp. 173-4. 


Count Holke, the Narcissus of the 
group—ever his own admirer—was, as 
well as Molke, his rival in the royal 
confidence, a shallow follower of plea- 
sure, and the scenes into which they 
led their thoughtless master were of 
the most discreditable kind. Monarchs, 
however, who go about incognito, 
sometimes meet with warnings which 
they would not be likely to receive 
under other circumstances, and so it 
proved with our young Christian VII. 
One evening he and his friends went in 
disguise to some place of resort fre- 
quented by Danish and Swedish ship- 
masters, and Count Holke asked an 
old skipper what he thought of his 
king ; and if he were not proud of the 
honours paid to him by the English ? 
‘‘T think,” said the seaman, drily, 
“that with such counsellors as Count 
Holke, if he escapes destruction it will 
be by miracle.” ‘* Do you know Count 
Holke, friend,” said he, “ that you 
speak of him thus familiarly ?” “Only 
by report,” said the Dane ; “but every 
body in Copenhagen pities the Queen, 
attributing the coolness which the 
King showed to her, as he was setting 
out on this voyage, to the malice of 
Count Holke.” “ The confusion of 
the minion,” says Mrs. Gillespie Smyth, 
“may be conceived; while the King, 
giving the skipper a handful of ducats, 
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bade him ‘speak the truth and shame 
the devil."” The moment the King 
spoke in Danish, the old man knew 
him, and looking at him with love and 
reverence, said in a low and subdued 
tone, *“* Forgive me, sire, but I cannot 
conceal my grief to see you exposed to 
the temptations of this vast metropolis, 
under the pilotage of the most dissolute 
nobleman in Denmark.” This inci- 
dent, we are told, led to the decline of 
the influence of Holke, and to the rise 
of that of a more celebrated person, the 
Count Struensee, who had also accom- 
panied the King to England, as his 
physician, and of whom, as he is a 
leading character in our tragic tale, it 
is needful for us now to speak. John 
Frederick Struensee was the son of a 
poor and humble clergyman, who was 
afterwards, but long before his son 
came into power, advanced to a bi- 
shopric in Holstein, and who, it was 
known, never ceased to lament the 
elevation of his child. Struensee was 
born in Holstein, in 1737, received his 
early education in the Orphan House 
of D’Franke at Halle, passed on at 
fourteen to the University, and leaving 
that, practised with some reputation 
as a physician at Altona. His evil 
fortune led him to Copenhagen, where 
very considerable talents, a fine person, 
and graceful manner, commended him 
to the King. On the return of the 
royal party to Denmark, Christian 
presented Struensee to the Queen with 
his own hand, recommended him to 
her confidence as a physician, and very 
soon afterwards promoted him to the 
station of privy councillor. His influ- 
ence was now in the ascendant, and an 
occasion offered which at once, and 
very naturally, established it. The fol- 
lies and excesses of the King, which, 
bad as they were, were all, through 
the artifices of his stepmother, exag- 
gerated to the Queen, led to their 
being alienated from each other, and to 
their livingapart. Struensee succeeded 
in reconciling them. From that day 
he received every hour new marks of 
their regard, was soon known as the 
confidential adviser of the King, and 
in a little time ‘appointed his first mi- 
nister, with almost unlimited powers. 
He was moreover given the highest 
title of nobility, that of a Count of 
Denmark. This rapid elevation was 
most unfortunate for him. It exposed 
him to the envy of a jealous aristo- 
VOL. XXXIV.-—-NO. CCI, 
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eracy, and rendered him unpopular, 
the Danes not liking that a foreigner 
—and such they counted the natives of 
Holstein—should have so much power 
in the State. Struensee, while simply 
a doctor, was generally beloved, and in 
his new sphere he exhibited great in- 
dustry, and considerable administrative 
talents ; but he was prone to rash in- 
novation, and some of his measures 
were both ill-judged and unpassable. 
He offended the military by disbanding 
the regiments of guards, on the ground 
of economy ; he incurred the hostility 
of the nobility, by suppressing the privy 
council, and excited the indignation of 
the people at large by repealing one of 
their ancient laws, which punished 
adultery with death. This last pro- 
ceeding was accepted as a proof of his 
sympathy with vice, and his leaning to 
licentiousness. It was not enough at- 
tended to that he was the first minister 
of an absolute monarch who abolished 
torture, that he did much toward the 
emancipation of the serfs; that he en- 
couraged agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures ; exempted from censure 
all literary productions, and granted 
to all religicus denominations the free 
exercise of their worship. The good 
that he did “ was buried with him,” 
while his errors were too bitterly re- 
membered. He was deficient in the 
vigilance and sagacity needful for one 
who had to contend with numerous 
enemies, and he did not possess that 
purity of personal conduct which might 
have eventually set him right with the 
people. He had the reputation of 
being a profligate, and this was the 
main cause of his ruin, as well as of 
the fall of the innocent Queen. Ca- 
roline Matilda was but nineteen, and 
it will not raise the wonder of any one 
that she should with youthful warmth 
exhibit her gratitude to one who had 
restored her to influence, and served 
her so materially. ~ She undoubtedly 
conducted herself in regard to him 
with extreme imprudence, dancing 
with him in public, having him as her 
attendant in her daily rides, and per- 
mitting him, as our editor observes, to 
assume towards her an air of ostenta- 
tious intimacy which gave great of- 
fence. In these, as well as in some 
particulars of less importance, she was 
too indifferent to appearances. The 
very circumstance of her ordinary 
equestrian costume is said to have aided 
= 
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quite as much as anything else in dis- 
posing the people to believe the scan- 
dalous rumours which were circulated 
against her. 


** When Queen Matilda rode out a- 
hunting, her attire too much resembled 
aman’s, Her hair was pinned up closer 
than usual; she wore a dove-coloured 
beaver hat, with a gold band and tas- 
sels, a long scarlet coat, a frilled shirt, 
and a man’s cravat, while from beneath 
the ceat was seen to peep a more unfe- 
minine appendage still, too much in 
keeping with the terminating spurs. 
That she made a noble figure, mounted 
on a majestic steed, and dashing through 
the woods after the chase, her cheeks 
flushed with health and violent exercise, 
may readily be conceded.” 


Her love for hunting arose, it is 
said, from a desire to counteract, by 
following the chase, a tendency to em- 
bonpoint, and the fatal influence of her 
costume is another evidence that a 
failure in decorum is often more se- 
verely censured than a want of morals. 
Keith, writing home, says in reference 
to this ungraceful fashion :— 


** An abominable riding-habit, with a 
black slouched hat, has been almost 
universally introduced here, which gives 
eyery woman the appearance of an awk- 
ward postilion. In all the time I have 
been in Denmark, I never saw the Queen 
out in any other garb.” 


Mrs. Gillespie Smyth cites from a 
Danish writer the following description 
of a celebrated picture of the Queen at 
Copenhagen :— 


**Over amarble table hunga portrait in 
a broad gilt frame. It represented a lady 
in a dress of bluish satin, embroidered 
with gold and edged with lace; the 
sleeves and puffs over the full bosom 
being of brownish brocade. Round her 
neck was a closely strung necklace of 
pearls, and similar rings were in’ the 
ears. The hair was turned up and pow- 
dered: it occupied a height and breadth 
which, agreeably to the fashion of the 
time, exceeded that of the whole face, 
and was decorated with a gold chain, 
enamels, and jewels, entwined with a 
border of blonde, which hung down over 
one ear. The face was oval, the fore- 
head high and arched; the nose deli- 
eately curved, the mouth pretty large, 
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the lips red and swelling ; the eyes large, 
and of a peculiarly light blue, mild, and, 
at the same time, serious, deep, and con- 
fiding. I would describe the entire 
dress, piece by piece, and the features, 
trait by trait, but in vain should I endea- 
vour to convey an idea of the peculiar 
expression, the amiable loftiness or lofty 
amiableness, which beamed from that 
youthful face, the freshness of whose co- 
lour I have never seen surpassed. It 
needed not to cast your eye upon the 
purple mantle, bordered with ermine, 
which hung carelessly on ~ shoulder, 
to discover in her a ‘Quee ! She coul i 
be nothing of inferior oak This the 
painter, too, had felt, for the border of 
the mantle was so narrow as almost 
to be overlooked. It was as though 
he meant to say, ‘ This woman would be 
a queen without a throne !’ 

‘* A higher title was conferred on his 
long-dead mistress by an old court 
chamberlain, who, looking on the pic- 
ture, said—‘ That was an angel!’ 


Who this faithful Polonius was we 
are not told, but we glean from another 
source® a still more engaging portrait 
of the Queen, which the reader will 
agree with us in thinking, goes quite 
as far towards justifying his praise. 
It refers to a period when the weak 
monarch and his worthless friend were 
wasting health and character amidst 
the mysteries of Paris, or the low 
orgies “of London :— 


*‘ During the absence of her giddy 
lord, Matilda resided, principally, at the 
palace of Fredericksburg, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Copenhagen, and her con- 
duct was free from reproach. Though 
courted and menaced by conflicting par- 
ties, she joined with none, nor showed 
the least ambition for political power. 
She appeared to feel a truly maternal 
affection for her child, and, in spite of 
remonstrances, had the infant and nurse 
to sleep in her own apartment. 
sometimes visited, and was visited by 
the Queen Dowager, but lived very re- 
tired. She was grown in stature and 
appearance much more womanly than 
when she arrived in Denmark. The glow 
of robust health was on her cheek ; she 
often nursed her child, and a more inte- 
resting object could gcarcely be con- 
ceived than this lovely and lively queen 
playing with her babe. 

‘During this period of retirement 
she visited the houses of the farmers 
and peasants who resided near the pa- 


She 


* Danish MS. quoted in “ Brown’s Northern Courts.” 
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lace ; and though she could not converse 
fluently with these poor, grateful peo- 
ple, she gained their warm hearts by 
her condescension in visiting their cot- 
tages, smiling graciously on their wives 
and daughters, and distributing useful 
presents. Thus innocently Queen Ma- 
tilda passed her time, during the travels 
of her wild and dissipated husband.” 


When the ambitious Queen Dowa- 
ger conceived that her artifices were 
successful, that she was supported by 
the military, the dissatisfied nobility, 
and might probably rely on the people* 
at large, she formed a conspiracy, in 
which the chief agents were, her son, 
Prince Frederick, a courtier named 
Koller Banner, and Count Rantzan, a 
general of great influence, who had 
been much in the French and Russian 
interests, but of whom Keith Says that 
« had he lived within reach of Justice 
Fielding,t he would have furnished 
matter for an Old Bailey trial, any one 
year of the last twenty of his life.” 
Their object, no doubt, was to make 
Prince Frederick king, but their first 
step was to influence Christian VII., 
who, from early dissipation, was become 
weak in mind, to sign a warrant for 


the arrest of Count Struensee, and of 


the Queen, and then, it was said, to 
have them both put to death. They 
endeavoured to persuade the king that 
there was a plot against his person and 
dignity, at the head of which were 
Struensee and his wife, but though 
taken by surprise, and feeble in under- 
standing, Christian refused to sign 
the docume nt, and it was only on false 
representations urged by the Queen 
Dowager and Prince Frederick, that 
he gave at length a reluctant consent. 
The order once given, was immediately 
carried intoexecution. It was long past 
midnight. Struensee was found in 
bed, and awakened from a deep sleep 


to the horrors of his condition. The 
queen had for some time retired to her 
own apartment, and was also asleep. 


‘‘It was about five o’clock in the 
morning, when she was awakened by a 
Danish female attendant, who always 
lay in the adjoining room. Holding a 
candle in one hand, she held out a paper 
to the Queen in the other, which, with 
marks of agitation, she requested of 
her majesty to peruse. It contained a 
request, rather than an order, couched 
in very concise but respectful terms, 
stating that the ‘king of Denmark, for 
reasons of a private nature, wished her 
to remove to one of the royal palaces in 
the country for a few days.’ The Queen 
in her first surprise had imagined that 
the note which she saw in the woman’s 
hand, came from the Baron de Bulow, 
her master of the horse, and that its 
purport was to inquire whether it was 
her pleasure to hunt on that day. But 
no sooner had she cast her eye over the 
paper and read its contents, with the 
royal signature annexed, than she 
instantly comprehended the nature and 
extent of her misfortune. Conscious 
that if she could only gain access to the 
king, she could in a moment overturn 
the plans of her enemies, she sprung out 
of bed, and without waiting to put on 
anything except a petticoat and shoes, 
she rushed into the ante-chamber. 
There the first object which she met 
was Count Rantzau, seated quietly in a 
chair. Recollecting then her dishevelled 
state, she cried out, ‘ Eloignez vous, 
Monsieur le Comte, pour l’amour de 
Dieu, car je ne suis pas presentable.’ 
She immediately ran back to her cham- 
ber, and hastily threw on some clothes, 
assisted by her women. On attempting 
a second time to leave her room, she 
found that Rantzau had withdrawn 
himself, but had stationed an officer in 
the door-way, who opposed her farther 
passage. Rendered almost frantic by 
this insult, added to her distress, she 
seized him by the hair, demanding to see 
Count Struensee or the King. ‘ Madam,’ 


* This was indicated by a circumstance mentioned in a letter of Keith’s, written 
before the Queen’s attempt :—‘* A few hundreds of Norwegian sailors, who had 
some demands of pay, and were unable to feed themselves in this dear capital, went 
three weeks ago, in a tumultuary, though deliberate manner, to demand justice at 
Hincholm—the King’s palace near Copenhagen. Upon the first promise of redress, 
they returned quietly to town, but it was easy to see what might have been effected 
by this handful of men, if they had been led to the palace by a less pardonable 


impulse than hunger, 


The possibility of such an application is now manifest, as 


well as its impunity ; ; and what is very important to the fortune of Struensee, it is 
generally believed that his boasted intrepidity forsook him upon the appearance of 


the sailors.” 


The well-known novelist, at that time Divisional Magistrate of Police in 
tT g 


London. 
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said he, ‘I only do my duty, and obey 
orders. There is no Count Struensee 
now, nor can your majesty see the King.’ 
Having pushed him aside, she advanced 
to the door of the antechamber, where 
two soldiers had crossed their firelocks 
in order to stop her progress. The 
Queen commanded them to let her pass, 
and added promises of reward if they 
obeyed. Both the soldiers fell on their 
knees, and one of them said in Danish, 
*It is a sad duty, but we must perform 
it. Our heads are answerable if we 
allow your majesty to pass.’ As noman, 
however, dared to lay hands upon the 
Queen, she stepped over the musquets, 
which were crossed, and ran, half wild 
along the corridor to the King’s apart- 
ment. She even forced her way into it 
by violence; but her enemies, aware 
that she might try to gain admittance, 
and justly apprehensive of her influence 


over him, had taken the precaution of 


removing him, betimes, to another part 
of the palace. 

“Exhausted by the agitation of her 
mind, and by such exertions of body, 
the Queen attempted no further resis- 
tance. She returned to her own cham- 
ber, where she was aided to dress 
herself, and informed that she must 
instantly quit Copenhagen. Rantzau 
had the insolence to say to her, alluding 
to his gouty feet, ‘ Vous voyez, madame, 
que mes piéds me manquent; mais mes 
bras sont libres, et j’en offrirai un a 
votre majesté, pour l’aides 4 monter en 
voiture.’ She was then put into a 
coach, which waited for her at the 
door, near the chapel of the palace. 
Two ladies, a maid-servant, the little 
princess her daughter, and a major in 
the Danish service, got into the carriage 
with her. They took the road to Cro- 
nenburg, a distance of about twenty-four 
miles, which, as they drove at a great 
rate, they soon reached, and in which 
fortress the Queen was confined.” 

** There was immured,” writes a co- 
temporary author, ‘in the gloomy 
mansions of guilt and horror, a queen, 
whose personal charms and mental ac- 
complishments would have melted into 
compassion the heart of aruffian. In 
this inhospitable fortress she had not 
even been permitted to have the neces- 
sary clothes to prepare herself against 
the severity of the weather in this frozen 
region ; nor was she indulged with more 
conveniences in her apartments than 
those granted to criminals of the lowest 
station, but treated with the greatest 
indignity by her unfeeling keepers and 
an insolent soldiery.”—Vol. 1. pp. 244 
to 247. 


The charges against the Queen were 
two; first, that of adultery with Stru- 


ensee, and next, a design to poison the 
King. Although they were altogether 
unsupported by evidence, the populace 
received them as if they were already 
proved; and this bad feeling was stimu- 
lated by wretches who were paid to 
cry out, “ Justice against Matilda !"— 
** Vivat Regina Juliana.” The Queen 
Dowager ruled the King and the king- 
dom, Prince Frederick was given the 
significant title of The Hereditary 
Prince, and the council, now composed 
of the enemies of the Queen, pro- 
nounced her, without even the form 
of a trial, guilty of adultery, and of 
having been privy to poison being ad- 
ministered to her husband. ‘There 
appears to be no doubt that the inten- 
tion of the conspirators was to put her 
to death. They perfectly well knew 
the influence which she possessed with 
her weak and wavering husband, and 
that so long as she lived, her return 
to power would be, at any time, pro- 
bable. This view is corroborated by 
the authority of Archdeacon Cox, 
who, after having twice visited Den- 
mark, and carefully inquired into the 
matter, expressed himself as well as- 
sured, that the Queen was “not only 
uncertain of the fate that awaited her, 
but had reason to apprehend that the 
party who arrested her meditated still 
more violent measures.” It was un- 
der such circumstances that Keith, the 
English minister, forced his way into 
the council, and stood forward as the 
defender of the Queen ; he refuted the 
statements made against her, vindica- 
ted her innocence, denounced the ven- 
geance of her nation, and threatened the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, if justice 
were not done to her, and, by his 
energy and firm demeanour, prevented 
them from passing a sentence which 
would have been, no doubt, promptly 
carried into effect. He then des- 
patched a messenger to England, and 
locked himself and his household up 
until the answer should arrive. Four 
tedious weeks elapsed, and the messen- 
ger returned, bearing his despatches 
in a large, square packet. Keith, not 
without emotion, cut the strings, and 
the Order of the Bath fell at his feet. 
The insignia had been enclosed by the 
hands of George III. himself, who di- 
rected him to invest himself, and ap- 

ear forthwith at the Danish court. 
His majesty had, with great delicacy, 
desired Lord Suffolk, the Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs, to inform 
Colonel, now Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, that he chose the time previous 
to the issue of the negotiations relative 
to the Queen of Denmark on purpose 
to distinguish his merit, independent of 
his success, and the distinction was the 
more signal, as there was, at that 
time, no stall vacant. It is right also 
to observe that the Order of the 
Bath, which has been since extend- 
ed, was then confined to twenty-five 
knights, and only given to persons of 
the highest grades in the public 
services, 

To return to the principal charac- 
ters of our tragedy: Struensee was, 
during his imprisonment, chained so 
closely that he could hardly sit upright 
on the side of his bed, and he suffered 
the barbarous punishment of having 
first his right hand and then his head 
cut off. The dismal story of his clos- 
ing days derives a deeper interest from 
the circumstance that amidst his mis- 
fortunes the early teaching of a pious 
father came back upon him, and that 
aided by these, and by the instructions 
and prayers of the chaplain, a holy 
man, there is reason to believe that he 
died a Christian. The case of the 
Queen will move the reader’s pity, as 
it once did the indignation of all Eng- 
land. Her trial, which proceeded 
slowly, was held in secret; and the 
Queen Dowager, who appeared to have 
regained all her ascendancy, assigned 
her, with ostentatious impartiality, the 
most celebrated advocate in Denmark. 
This, like all her acts, had a double 
motive. The public, she hoped, would 
say, that if he could not show her to 
be innocent she must be guilty; and 
as he was the ablest man of her party, 
and the one on whom she could most 
rely, she hoped to arrange with him so 
to conduct the cause of his client as 
that he might indirectly injure it. 
She understood the character of her 
friend, and the demon artifice was 
successful. The name of this indivi- 
dual was Uhhldahl: we give it, as it 
would be wrong to deprive him of the 
infamy he deserves. After all, the 
trial was a failure; the public, who 
had time to reflect, disbelieved the 
charges, and the Queen Dowager, 
whose original purpose was to have 
Matilda punished with death, and her 
children declared illegitimate, felt her- 
self compelled to change the sentence 
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to that of perpetual imprisonment in 
the remotest of the frozen regions of 
Jutland. The case, as got up against 
the Queen, was before her trial sent 
over to London, and submitted to the 
most distinguished civilians of that 
day, who, though their opinions were 
taken separately, all agreed that so far 
from affording grounds for conviction, 
it did not sanction a presumption of 
her guilt. The unhappy King of Den- 
mark, during all this time, never once 
accused his queen of infidelity. He, 
on the contrary, repeatedly avowed 
that she was worthy of a better hus- 
band, and that his excesses and irregu- 
larities justified the indifference she 
had long exhibited towards him. The 
Queen Dowager, however, counted so 
surely on his weakness that she hoped, 
at least, to get him divorced from his 
wife. Had she succeeded, it would 
have been, as Walpole remarks, “ the 
unique instance of a divorce passed 
without the consent of either party.” 
In this, as in her other perils, Keith 
was the real defender and sole cham- 
pion of the Queen. It is true that he 
knew he was supported by the English 
government, and that he was enabled 
with perfect earnestness, to threaten 
all Denmark with the vengeance of 
England. But it is also true that 
it was his judgment, energy, and firm 
demeanour, which made these threats 
effective before an English fleet 
appeared, too late perhaps to save 
Matilda. When we consider the 
daring and ambitious character of the 
Queen Dowager, and her ascendancy 
at the moment, we are disposed to 
wonder that she did not incur all 
other hazards rather than that which 
was to her the greatest—the letting 
her victim live. She knew that the 
King retained an affection for his 
queen, and that her restoration to 
influence, which would, of course, be 
followed by her ruin, and that of her 
friends, was, while she lived, at any 
time probable. The dangers of the 
alternative, of putting Matilda to 
death, might easily have appeared to 
her to be less. ‘There was the hope 
that the English government, however 
much it might threaten, would not, 
when the Queen of Denmark was no 
more, make her case the cause of a 
national war; and there were again 
the chances of Russian and French 
interference, aided by the fact that 
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the leading men of the Revolution in 
Denmark were, and had long been, 
much in the interest of these powers. 
These views may enable us to appre- 
ciate, in some degree, the difficulties 
with which Keith had to contend in 
his endeavours towards saving the life 
of the young queen, and obtaining her 
liberty. He at length compelled the 
government of Denmark to deliver 
her up into his hands, to consent to her 
residing in the electorate of Hanover, 
and tq allow her a pension of £5,000 
a-year ; and on the 27th of May, 1772, 
he had the heartfelt happiness of 
escorting her through the gothic gates 
of Hamlet's Castle, so long her prison, 
and of embarking with her on board 
an English frigate at Elsinore. Even 
the hour of her escape from Denmark 
was rendered in the highest degree 
distressing—she was obliged to give up 
her infant child, whom she had until 
then nursed herself. 


** She fondly pressed for some minutes 
the babe to her bosom, and bedewed 
it with a shower of tears; she then 
attempted to tear herself away; but 
the voice, the smiles, the endearing 
emotions of the infant were claims that 
irresistibly drew her back. At last she 
called up all her resolotion, took her 
once more in her arms, with the impetu- 
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ous ardour of distracted love, imprinted 
on the lips of the babe the farewell kiss, 
and returning it to the attendant, 
exclaimed, ‘ Away, away, I now possess 
nothing here !’” 


This guiltless and more than widow- 
ed queen, resided for five years at 
Zell, in Hanover, where she was 
beloved, and where, her health 
having been impaired by her misfor- 
tunes, she closed her painful life, on 
the 10th of May, 1775, at the early 
age of twenty-four. 

We have been led to give this 
outline of the story of Caroline 
Matilda, because the narrative of her 
life fills, as we have already said, a 
great portion of these volumes, and is of 
the deepest interest. The part which 
Keith took as her defender, was the 
great achievement of his life, and 
justly established his influence and 
his fame. He was soon afterwards 
appointed ambassador at Vienna, and 
held that high office until a few years 
before his death, which took place at 
his residence near London, on the 7th 
of July, 1795. His memoirs and 
letters, now collected, form the best 
monument to his honourable name, 
and they are illustrated with a very 
remarkable industry, and great happi- 
ness of research. 
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WICKED WOMEN. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICIS~—NO. II. 


CaTHERINE became an historical per- 
sonage when her son, Francis II., at 
the age of sixteen years and six months, 
ascended the throne of France ; then for 
the first time she was able to give scape to 
that ambition by which she had been se- 
cretly devoured during the reign of her 
jealous husband, and to exercise those 
crafty intrigues by which she trusted 
to obtain complete control over the 
administration. At this period the 
reigning family, the House of Valois, 
regarded its junior branch, the House 
of Bourbon, with jealousy somewhat 
similar to that which the Bourbons, in 
a later age, manifested towards the 
House of Orleans. The advent of 
the Bourbons to the throne, said to 
have been foretold to Catherine by an 
astrologer at the period of her mar- 
riage, was a fear constantly present 
to her mind, and though the predic- 
tion must have appeared less probable 
when, after being ten years childless, 
she rapidly became the mother of a 
large family, yet she feared that it 
might be verified by her sons dying 
in succession without male heirs. As- 
trology was universally believed in her 
age, but by none more firmly than 
Catherine, who had some pretensions 
herself to be an adept in that mockery 
of science. As is usual with the 
younger branches of royalty, the Bour- 
bons favoured what in modern times 
would be called “the Opposition ;” 
they secretly supported the Hugue- 
nots, as the House of Orleans, at a 
later date, patronised the Voltaireans ; 
not so much from motives of religion 
or irreligion, but as a political party 
which enabled them to make a stand 
against the jealousy of royalty. The 
four sons of Henry II. rendered the 
political position of the Bourbons a 
nullity, especially as they all were ex- 
cessively poor, and all involved in the 
odium which the treason of the Con- 
stable de Bourbon had brought upon 
his family. 

The Huguenots of France, like the 
Puritans of England, derived their 
inspiration from Geneva; they were 


followers, not of Luther but of Cal- 
vin; they sought political as well as 
religious reformation, and advocated 
in their publications the necessity of 
placing restraints on the power of 
princes, as well as checking the ex- 
cesses of priests. Hence their doc- 
trines were favoured by many of the 
nobles who cherished the traditions of 
the feudal independence which their 
ancestors had enjoyed before the reign 
of Louis XI., and by a portion of the 
upper bourgeosie who equally recol- 
lected the important privileges that 
had anciently been enjoyed by the 
municipalities. It was, probably, in 
consequence of its being thus to some 
extent associated with aristocracy and 
feudalism, that the reformed religion 
made but little progress with the peo- 
ple of France, and was viewed with 
such hostile jealousy by the operative 
classes and the peasantry. 

Louis XI., with a prescience to 
which historians have not done jus- 
tice, had intended to make Tours the 
capital of his kingdom instead of Paris. 
Vauban revived the project in the 
early part of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and there is some reason to suppose that 
Francis If. had also meditated this 
change, for his favourite residence was 
the castle of Blois. Paris, with its 
turbulent population, its repeated con- 
tests between the higher and lower 
bourgeosie—its mobs ready to rush 
into sanguinary violence for any cause 
that couldafford a pretext andacry, was 
viewed with suspicion by most of the 
princes of the House of Valois—had 
the same feeling descended to the 
Bourbons, it might have averted more 
than one revolution. At the accession 
of Francis II. the city was involved in 
continual broils by the struggles for 
precedency between the confraternities 
of the drapers, the mercers, and the 
furriers, in which the furriers finally 
triumphed. 

We may be permitted so far to di- 
gress, as to explain the cause of this 
triumph. Two centuries ago, furs 
were so rare, and therefore so highly 
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valued, that the wearing of them was 
restricted, by several sumptuary laws, 
to kings and princes. Sable, in those 
laws called vair, was the subject 
of countless regulations; the exact 
quantity permitted to be worn by 
persons of different grades, and the 
articles of dress to which it might be 
applied, were defined moststrictly. Per- 
rault’s tale of “ Cinderella” originally 
marked the dignity conferred on her 
by the fairy, by her wearing a slipper 
of vaix, a privilege then confined to 
the highest rank of princesses; an 
error of the press, now become inve- 
terate, changed vair into verre, and 
the slipper of sable was suddenly con- 
verted into a glass slipper. 

Catherine, anxious to secure the 
support of the citizens, took, or af- 
fected to take, an active interest in 
the struggles between the confraterni- 
ties, and exerted herself to secure 
the ascendancy ofthose most closely 
connected with the court. 

Another party remains to be de- 
scribed—that of the Guises and of the 
Papacy. The House of Lorraine, 
claiming to be descended from Char- 
lemagne, had pretensions to the throne 
of France, which, though they had 
long been allowed to slumber, had not 
wholly fallen into oblivion. 

At the head of this family, when 
Francis II. ascended the throne, were 
the Duc de Guise, one the best gene- 
rals in France, and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, regarded as the greatest or- 
nament of the church, and possessing 
unbounded influence over the French 
clergy. ‘ The Guises were bigots 
without being believers,”’ said an as- 
tute writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Like too many of the period, 
they affected excessive zeal for reli- 
gion, and indulged in gross immorali- 
ties. They were the most ruthless 
of persecutors, chiefly because they 
relied upon the Papacy, in case of the 
extinction of the House of Valois, to 
support their claims against the House 
of Bourbon. 

Mary Queen of Scotland, wife of 
Francis [I., was the niece of the Guises, 
and devoted all her energies to sup- 
port the schemes of her ambitious 
uncles. But as she was only sixteen 
when her husband’s accession enabled 
her to add the regal circlet of France 
to the crown of Scotland, Catherine 
omitted to take so youthful a sove- 


reign into her political calculations ; 
and at the commencement of the new 
reign joined the Guises, as the weaker 
party, against the combined princes of 
the blood, with whom the Constable 
Montmorenci had united. She soon 
discovered her error; the Guises had 
no sooner established their ascendancy, 
than they deprived the queen-mother 
of all influence, and reduced her to a 
mere nullity. 

Mary, QueenofScotlandand France, 
early displayed symptoms of that pride 
and obstinacy, not easily to be distin- 
guished from dignity and firmness, 
which long years of subsequent suffer. 
ing were unable to subdue. On the 
death of Mary of England, she quar- 
tered the arms of England with those 
of France and Scotland; thus actu- 
ally proclaiming the bastardy of Eliza- 
beth—an insult which was never for- 
given or forgotten. Even when this 
heraldic offence was removed, accord- 
ing to the stipulations of treaty, she 
preserved her former device, two 
crowns, with the motto “ ALIAMQUE 
Moratur,” * And she waits for an- 
other.” Instead of a manageable 
daughter-in-law, to be guided at plea- 
sure, Catherine found in the young 
queen a dangerous rival, gifted with 
keen wit, great powers of sarcasm, 
and a readiness of repartee which was 
said to be unrivalled. There was 
more than one blot in the heraldry 
and genealogy of the Medicis, which 
Mary did not fail to hit whenever the 
queen-mother ventured to remonstrate. 
Unfortunately the arrows thus shot 
never ceased to rankle in the wounds 
they inflicted. 

In the long line of French monarchs, 
Francis II. is the only one of whom 
it is recorded that he was desperately 
in love with his wife. Feeble in intel- 
lect, and still more feeble in constitu- 
tion, he appreciated Mary Stuart, and 
lived only in her presence. The Guises 
induced him to remove from St. Ger- 
mains to the Castle of Blois, in the 
depth of winter, simply by telling him 
that in the latter place he could more 
uninterruptedly enjoy the company of 
his young queen. Catherine was not 
to be deceived respecting the real ob- 
ject of the journey. In Blois she 
would virtually be a prisoner, removed 
from all the alliances she had formed 
in Paris, and surrounded only by the 
partisans of the Guises. The T'rans- 
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alpine Pope, as the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine was not undeservedly called, for- 
mally excluded her from the royal 
councils, before the court had been 
three entire days at Blois. 

But Catherine was not the only per- 
son to whom this removal of the court 
to Blois had given just cause of 
jealousy and alarm. Paris was pro- 
foundly agitated ; the expenditure of 
a court seems almost necessary to the 
existence of so artificial a metropolis, 
and yet no capital in the world has 
offered more insults and injuries to 
royalty. The Huguenots were more 
justly alarmed. Sanguinary as were 
the edicts already issued against the 
Reformed religion, it was known that 
the cardinal of Lorraine, dissatisfied 
with the slow proceedings of the ordi- 
nary courts, had resolved to introduce 
the Spanish Inquisition, with all its 
horrors. To save themselves from 
worse persecutions than those they had 
already endured, they organised the 
conspiracy of Amboise, one of the 
most interesting and obscure events in 
the history of that age. Catherine is 
accused, on the one hand, of having or- 
ganised or encouraged the conspiracy 
for the purpose of betraying the Hu- 
guenots to the Guises, andon theother, 
of having been prepared to give up her 
sons to the princes of the blood and 
the Huguenots. Let us examine the 
evidence closely, for the events of this 
conspiracy were a kind of rehearsal 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
twelve years later. 

There was about this time in Paris, 
a jeweller named Ruffange, who had 
embraced the Protestant religion, and 
obtained so much confidence, that the 
Huguenots appointed him superin- 
tendent of the fund which they had 
collected to relieve the poor of their 
persuasion. He abused his trust, the 
peculation was discovered, and he was 
expelled from the congregation. To 
revenge this affront, he denounced the 
conventicles to the authorities; an- 
other renegade, Frete, joined him, and 
on the evidence of these informers, 
several wealthy citizens were arrested. 
After some time Ruffange discovered 
two apprentices who had quarrelled 
with their masters, and he induced 
these wretches to say that they had 
witnessed the most licentious orgies 
in the Huguenot conventicles, and 
particularly in the house of the Advo- 


cate Trouillard, one of them adding, 
that the advocate’s daughter had fallen 
to his share in the indiscriminate de- 
bauchery. Catherine, on hearing 
this tale, took the lead in directing 
an immediate investigation; and in 
Paris it was generally believed that 
she was the first to suggest that the 
Huguenots who had been arrested, 
should be examined by torture. It 
is therefore exceedingly improbable 
that she should at the same time have 
been engaged in confidential commu- 
nication with the Huguenot leaders. 
Among the persons arrested, were 
a merchant named Le Vicomte, his 
wife and children; they were seized 
on a Friday, and, in order to excite 
the indignation of the populace, a 
capon, and a joint of meat which had 
been found in their larder, were borne 
before them, as they were conducted 
to prison. It was worse for Le 
Vicomte that libellous pamphlets, 
printed in Geneva, were found in his 
house, severely attacking the character 
of Catherine and the late king, exag- 
gerating the feebleness of the reigning 
monarch, and proposing that a regency 
should be formed under the auspices 
of the princes of the blood. Further 
investigation showed that these pamph- 
lets were extensively circulated, and 
it is therefore incredible that Cathe- 
rine should have favoured the schemes 
of the Huguenots, since their purpose 
was to deprive her, as well as the 
Guises, of all political power, and to 
bestow the administration on the ob- 
jects of her perpetual fear and hatred, 
the princes of the House of Bourbon. 
Threatening letters, printed and 
written, couched in gross and offen- 
sive terms, were addressed to Cathe- 
rine by the Huguenots. One collection 
of these, preserved in the great library 
at Paris, is the most singular mixture 
of fanaticism, superstition, and reli- 
gious rancour, which can well be 
imagined. It appears that when Marot 
first published his metrical version of 
thirty psalms, the poetry, or the music, 
or both, had such a charm, that they 
became the height of the fashion. 
Every one in the court selected a 
psalm, and Henry II. complained that 
they were all appropriated before he 
had an opportunity of making a choice. 
Catherine, who was at that time child- 
less and neglected, selected the 141st 
psalm ; and, according to the author 
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of the letters, it was the influence of 
this psalm that reconciled her to her 
husband, and rendered her a fruitful 
mother. The writer then charges her 
with great ingratitude, and menaces 
her with the vengeance of God and 
man for sanctioning the prosecution 
of Du Bourg, who had been arrested 
for heresy in the preceding reign, and 
against whom the process had been 
renewed, as was generally believed, at 
the instigation of Catherine. That 
such, menaces were not idle threats, 
had recently been proved by the assas- 
sination of Minard, one of Du Bourg’s 
judges, who was shot by a Huguenot, 
of Scottish descent, nearly related to 
the young queen, the Chevalier Stuart. 

The object of the conspiracy was to 
compel the king to proclaim Louis, 
Prince de Condé, then the most able 
of the Bourbon princes, lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kingdom. It is doubtful 
whether the prince himself participated 
in the design; certainly no conclusive 
evidence of his complicity has ever 
been adduced; but Theodore Beza 
asserts that the design was communi- 
cated to him, and that he consented 
to take the office, if the conspiracy 
should succeed. 

The plot was formed at Nantes, in 
the February of 1560, and the chief 
of the conspiracy was Godfrey de la 
Renaudie; he arranged that bands of 
Huguenots, from different parts of the 
kingdom, should meet on a particular 
night at the Castle of Blois, secure 
the persons of the royal family, arrest 
the Guises, proclaim a regency, and 
convoke the States-General. The 
Viscount de Tavannes avers that the 
conspirators further designed to give 
France a republican constitution, si- 
milar to that of Switzerland, but Beza 
declares that their views were limited 
to establishing some permanent elective 
council, which would serve as a con- 
stitutional check on the royal autho- 
rity. Renaudie’s arrangements were 
made with great skill and secresy. 
After having completed the organisa- 
tion of the provinces, he came to Paris, 
and took into his confidence the advo- 
cate Avenelles, who, though a strict 
Huguenot, betrayed the secret to the 
secretary of the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
Information was immediately sent to 
Blois, upon which the Guises conduct- 
ed the royal family to Amboise, which 
they secured with a strong garrison. 
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Although émissaries were sent in 
every direction, yet such was the ge- 
neral detestation of the Guises, that 
no information could be procured of 
the movements of the conspirators ; 
and had the armed bands reached the 
rendezvous simultaneously, they would 
probably have succeeded. On the 
morning of the 16th of March infor- 
mation was received that small troops 
of soldiers had been seen dejiling on 
the road between Tours and Amboise, 
and that others were assembling at 
Norsay. The Duc de Nemours imme- 
diately set out with a troop of horse 
to reconnoitre, and arrested two cap- 
tains, who mistook the royal cavalry 
for some of their friends. The Baron 
de Castelnau-Chalesse, with a few fol- 
lowers, threw himself into the castle, 
and sent to warn Renandie of his dan- 
ger. But the Duc de Nemours having 
been soon reinforced, Castelnau, per- 
ceiving that his men were inadequate 
to the defence of the place, capitulated 
on conditions, which were violated as 
soon as they were made. Instead of 
being allowed free access to the king, 
Castelnau and his officers were con- 
fined in dungeons, and placed at the 
mercy of the Guises. The scattered 
bands of the conspirators were cut off 
in detail; Renaudie was almost the 
only chief who resisted, and died the 
death ofa soldier ; nearly two thousand 
of his followers were captured, and 
reserved for the rack or the scaffold. 

All the cotemporary authorities ex- 
onerate Catherine from any share in 
the horrible tragedies that followed, 
and attribute the cruelties inflicted on 
the prisoners to the Guises. The 
most horrible tortures were inflicted 
on the chief prisoners, in the hope of 
getting them to accuse the Prince of 
Condé. Castelnau, to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of the time, was helled 
(gehenne) ; he remained on the rack 
several hours, but no amount of tor- 
ture could induce him to accuse his 
friend, or deny his faith. More than 
twelve hundred persons were hanged, 
drowned, or decapitated. The chiefs 
were reserved for the last; their exe- 
cution was made a spectacle; the 
queen-mother, and her three sons, the 
queen-consort, and all the ladies of her 
court, the princes of the blood, and 
the officers of state, were present at 
the beheading of these men, brought 
in litters to the scaffold, as their limbs, 
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crushed and broken by torture, were 
unable to support them. The Chan- 
cellor Olivier, who was forced by the 
Guises officially to preside over the 
trials by torture, was so overcome by 
these horrors that he sickened and 
died. He was succeeded by the cele- 
brated I’ Hépital, whom Catherine pre- 
tended to oppose, and by thus mislead- 
ing the Guises, ensured his success. 

These atrocious cruelties provoked 
rather than daunted the Huguenots. 
Condé, having joined his brother in 
Navarre, began to organise a confe- 
deracy against the Guises, and there 
is every reason to believe that the pro- 
ject was received favourably by Cathe- 
rine. But the plot was early disco- 
vered. Condé employed as a messen- 
ger an indiscreet soldier, La Sague, 
who boasted of the confidence reposed 
in him to a comrade he had known in 
Piedmont ; this crafty wretch, having 
induced him to carry his confidence 
farther than he first intended, re- 
vealed the secret to the Guises, and 
measures were taken to arrest La Sa- 
gue as he returned to Navarre, 
charged with the replies of the nobles 
to Condé's invitations. Dread of the 
rack extorted from La Sague an ample 
confession ; he revealed the secret of 
the sympathetic ink in which several 
of the letters were written, and the 
most menacing of them were found to 
be written by the Vidame de Chartres, 
whom scandal declared to be the fa- 
voured lover of Catherine. Certain 
it is that the queen-mother, after hav- 
ing shown excessive partiality for this 
nobleman, exhibited towards him ex- 
traordinary hatred ; it was at her in- 
stigation that he was arrested and sent 
to the Bastile, a measure which the 
Guises would have avoided for fear of 
alarming the Bourbons. 

Late in the October of this eventful 
year, the States- General were convoked 
in Orleans, which the Guises had se- 
cured by a strong garrison. The King 
of Navarre and his brother Condé, 
though warned of the danger to which 
they were exposed, attended the as- 
sembly with a very small train of fol- 
lowers; but no sooner had they 
reached the city, than Condé was ar- 
rested, and Navarre placed under the 
strictest surveillance. Never was Ca- 
therine ingreater danger ; the Cardinal 
of Lorraine openly treated her with 
the greatest disrespect, and she saw 
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clearly that the decisive triumph, 
which in all human probability the 
Guises were likely to achieve, would 
be followed by her imprisonment or 
exile. 

Condé’s trial was conducted with a 
precipitancy which was _ inconsistent 
with the etiquette observed towards 
princes of the blood, and the Chancel- 
lor l’HOpital gained a few days delay 
by protesting against these informali- 
ties. In the interval, Francis II. was 
seized with an abscess in the ear, which 
soon baffled the skill of the physicians. 
So soon as the disease appeared likely 
to terminate fatally, the Guises urged 
Catherine to arrest Navarre, and exe- 
cute Condé; she steadfastly refused, but 
she took advantage of the crisis to obtain 
from the King of Navarre a formal ces- 
sion of his claims to the regency. In 
the midst of these intrigues the king 
died, after a reign of only one year 
and five months. His obsequies were 
conducted with indecent haste, and 
with a negligence which provoked 
many bitter comments. 

The death of Francis II. was so op- 
portune for the princes of the blood, 
that they were said to have bribed his 
physician, the celebrated Ambroise Pa- 
ré, to poison the young monarch. At 
a later period, a similar charge was 
made against Catherine, and several 
grave historians have intimated that 
there were reasonable grounds at least 
for suspicion. The circumstance on 
which the queen’s enemies most confi- 
dently rely, is the agreement which 
Catherine made respecting the regency, 
while the king was yet alive, but this 
is at once explained by Castelnau, who 
informs us that the physicians had de- 
clared the king’s case hopeless the day 
before this suspicious interview. It 
may be added, that the Guises, who 
were so deeply interested in the young 
monarch’s fate, never showed any sus- 
picion of the queen-mother, and always 
maintained that the death of Francis 
had resulted from purely natural 
causes. 

The Guises hoped to continue their 
ascendancy, by uniting their niece, 
the widow of the late king, to the new 
monarch, who was little more than 
ten years of age. Charles 1X. ex- 
pressed a boyish passion for his beau- 
tiful sister-in-law ; but Catherine hav- 
ing received early intimation of the 
intrigue, insisted that the Queen of 
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Scots should return to her own king- 
dom. Mary left France with the 
most poignant regret, and subsequent 
events too fatally justified her sorrow. 
Charles through life lamented the po- 
licy that separated him from the ob- 
ject of his first affections, and was on 
more than one occasion with difficulty 
prevented from having recourse to 
arms to support the cause of the un- 
happy Queen of Scotland. 

Catherine commenced her adminis- 
tratibn as regent, by issuing an edict 
of toleration, and procuring the formal 
acquittal of the Prince de Condé from 
the parliament. The Guises having 
gained over the Constable Montmo- 
rency, and secured the neutrality of 
the King of Navarre, were so power- 
ful that the queen-mother was com- 
pelled to court the support of Conde, 
the Colignis, and the chiefs of the 
Protestant party; she went so far as 
to propose the convoking of a national 
council of the French clergy, to dis- 
cuss the reformation of religion. In- 
stead of the council, it was resolved 
that there should be a free conference 
of Catholic and Protestant theolo- 
gians, at Poissy. The discussion 
lasted several days, and, as might 
have been expected, only served to 
confirm the disputants in their own 
opinions; but the Huguenots em- 
braced the opportunity of opening 
their churches and fearlessly preaching 
their opinions, declaring that what 
had been endured by the king ought 
not to be prohibited to the people. 
This gave great offence to the zealous 
Catholics. Catherine sent a special 
ambassador to excuse herself to the 
King of Spain for having consented 
to the conference; but Philip II. 
would not even grant him an audience. 
The Duke of Guise, the Constable 
Montmorency, and the Marshal St. 
André formed a triumvirate to defend 
the Catholic faith, and compelled 
Catherine to come with the young 
king to Paris, where she was for some 
months virtually a prisoner, while all 
the royal authority was usurped by 
the princes of Lorraine. The san- 
guinary wars of religion soon com- 
menced, and devastated the entire 
kingdom ; but the murder of the Duc 
de Guise by Poltrot, and the sudden 
death of the King of Navarre, deli- 
vered Catherine from her most dan- 
gerous rivals, and enabled her to as- 





sume the power as well as the name 
of regent. 

Catherine was enabled to maintain 
her influence over Charles IX. by se- 
curing the support both of his wife 
and of his mistress. The former, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, took very little interest 
in politics, and had so small a share 
in the confidence of her husband that 
she did not know anything of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew until the 
morning after that horrible butchery, 
Marie Touchet, to whom Charles 
continued passionately attached during 
his whole life, took the greatest care 
to avoid anything that might excite 
the jealousy of Catherine, and fre- 
quently used her influence with the 
King, to induce him to yield to his 
mother, whenever he differed from 
her in opinion. 

We have too recently described the 
fearful eve of St. Bartholomew, to 
touch upon it again. Charles IX., 
when the excitement of crime was 
over, began to regard his mother with 
horror, and would certainly have ex- 
cluded her from power, had he ever 
been restored to sound health. Some 
have asserted that the knowledge of 
this intention induced Catherine to 
poison her second son, and adduce as 
a proof her address to her favourite 
child, Henry, when he was setting out 
to assume the crown of Poland. 
** Adieu,” said she, * you will not be 
long absent from France!” But such 
a crime would have been perfectly 
gratuitous ; the declining condition of 
Charles was known to everybody 
when Henry went to Poland; long 
before that event, the physicians had 
declared that his excesses had ex- 
hausted the stamina of life. 

In the interregnum between the 
death of Charles and the return of 
King Henry, Catherine abused her 
power as regent, to procure the con- 
demnation of Montgomery, whose 
lance had accidentally killed her hus- 
band fifteen years before. The un- 
fortunate nobleman was cruelly tor- 
tured ; Catherine hoped to force him 
to confess that he and the Colignis 
had formed a conspiracy against the 
late King, which might be pleaded as 
an apology for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. But the rack only 
forced from Montgomery cries that 
the terms on which he had surren- 
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dered to the royal forces had been 
perfidiously violated. He was so 
broken by the torture, that he had to 
be lifted to the scaffold ; and he met 
his fate with the courage of a martyr. 
During the civil wars which distract- 
ed the unhappy reign of Henry III. 
Catherine steadily pursued one object 
—the exclusion of Henry of Navarre 
from the succession. To accomplish 
this, she became reconciled to her old 
enemies, the Princes of Lorraine, and 
secretly favoured the enterprise of the 
League. Her son Henry, who had 
long submitted implicitly to her guid- 
ance, resolved to counteract her 
scheme, by treachery and crime. 
Concealing his intentions with the 
most profound dissimulation, he al- 
lowed Catherine to invite the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine 
to Paris. They visited the queen- 
mother, who declared herself anxious 
to support their ambitious projects, 
and led them to believe that the King 
was equally favourable. Full of con- 
fidence, they went to visit his majesty, 
and were treacherously murdered. 
Catherine was confined to her room 
by a slight indisposition when Henry 
came himself to announce to her this 
atrocious crime. ** The King of Paris 
is dead, Madam,” said he, “and I will 
be king for the future!” ‘ You have 
slain the Duke of Guise, then,” she 
replied ; “take care that his death 
may not render you king of nothing. 
Have you taken the precautions es- 
sential to your safety?” “I have, 
madam,” he answered ; “ and you need 
not disquiet yourself about the mat- 
ter.” He then abruptly quitted the 
apartment, without even the ordinary 
salute that etiquette required. The 
Cardinal de Bourbon, whom Cathe- 
rine visited in his prison, reproached 
her bitterly for the murder of the 
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Guises, declaring that they would not 
have ventured to Paris but for her 
express invitation. Catherine easily 
cleared herself of all complicity in the 
crime, but on her return to the pa- 
lace she was seized with sudden ill- 
ness. In her last interview with her 
son she is reported to have recom- 
mended him to seek a reconciliation 
with the King of Navarre. A con- 
fessor was summoned; as he ap- 
proached the bed, she asked his name, 
and being told that it was St. Ger- 
main, she exclaimed that he was the 
herald of her death. Favyn, who re- 
lates this anecdote, declares that Nos- 
tradamus had foretold to Catherine 
that St. Germain would be fatal to 
her, and that for this reason she had 
continually refused to reside in 
the palace or the parish of that 
name. 

The greatest stain on the character 
of Catherine is her share in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, which we 
have not attempted either to palliate 
or to conceal. Her entire life was 
devoted to maintaining the tottering 
house of Valois, menaced on the one 
hand by the house of Lorraine, and on 
the other by the house of Bourbon. 
The success of the League would have 
given the throne of France to Guise ; 
the triumph of the Huguenots would 
have bestowed it on the King of Na- 
varre. Catherine stood between both, 
and during a long life, her able though 
unscrupulous policy held both in sub- 
jection. If the house of Valois could 
have been saved, to her alone would 
it have heen indebted for safety ; and 
we conclude with saying, in the words 
of an eminent statesman—* If not a 
good, she was a great woman; her 
death was not merely that of a mo- 
narch—it was the death of a dynasty 
and a monarchy.” 
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THERE may be seen at certain stations 
on the North Western Railway (we 
select it as being the sphere to which 
our own observation has been for the 
most part limited) certain curious little 
volumes, with embellished covers, and 
quaint designs engraven thereupon, 
which the itinerant vendors of Punch, 
and his contemporary brethren of the 
press, persist-in poking through the 
earriage windows into the face of the 
traveller. These commodities are 
sometimes arranged by the vendors 
aforesaid like a pack of cards, or, as 
most of us have seen, the waiter at a 
German table d'héte, with a dish stuck 
between every finger, so as to make 
the display as tempting and as effective 
as possible, for the purpose of attract- 
ing the attention of the purchaser in 
perspective, who is awakened from 
pleasing dreams of his dumus et placens 
uxor hic decus, or his debts, by the 
shrill voice of some enfant terrible ex- 
claiming, “ A Bowl of Punch, sir!” 
« Flirt!” “Ballet Girl! by Zalbert 
Smith ;”’ “ Biscuits and Grog!” « Tuft- 
Hunter!” by Hangus Reach; Times! 
Chronicle! Daily News! Morning 
Herald! and other similar delica- 
cies of the season. Should the tra- 
veller thus disturbed have any small 
change on his person, and be able to 


get at it without extricating himself 


entirely from the comfortable rug in 
which he is enveloped, he will proba- 
bly expend a few eleemosynary shil- 
lings in the purchase of these small 
works, which, having stuffed into his 
pocket, he will probably think of no 
more, until, arrived at his journey’s 
end, the advent of some rainy day or 
idle evening may tempt him to explore 
their mysteries. Then it may be will 
arise the vain regret for the ‘shillings 
he has so recklessless disbursed, or, as 
he glances over the pages, the feeling, 
perchance, of wonder how people who 
have any respectability to lose, would 
hazard that contingency by placarding 
their names in such a manner; or he 
will perhaps feel surprise that a book, 
which apparently contains so much, 
can be sold for so little. Reflections 
such as these will probably cross his 
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mind according to his mode of think- 
ing, and his opinion on the literature 
of the day. 

The headlong bustle and the toil of 
life, with its steam always up, and its 
engine, when not going at full speed, 
generally preparing for a start, leave 
men small leisure save to skim the 
surface o Writers know this, 
and adapt themselves accordingly to 
the locomotive propensities of the age; 
and thus has been generated a qu: antity 
of literature, if liter ature it can be 
called, fit for little else, save to be 
read in a railway carriage or steam- 
boat, but which is, notwithstanding, 
greatly calculated to depreciate the 
taste of the age. There is upon record 
a story of the late Mr. Daniel O’Con. 
nell, which is not inapplicable to our 
subject. Meeting one day an author 
newly-fledged, at nd gre eatly elated by 
the hit of his liter rary first-bor n, he 
shook him heartily by the hand. 

‘* Well, my dear fellow, I congratu- 
late you sincerely on the success of 
your book; I have seen something 
extremely good in it.” 

* What was it—eh?” said the de- 
lighted author, rubbing his hands and 
blushing. 

*«*A mutton pie, my dear fellow,” 
replied the Liberator, chuckling slyly. 

Weare sorry to say that we have not 
seen anything half so good in most of 
the railway literature we are about 
to present to our readers; but we have 
no doubt the time will ere long arrive 
when these effusions of Messrs. Albert 
Smith and Co. may be applied to some 
purpose equally useful. 

Much of the mischief caused by this 
species of literature, we fear, may be 
traced to the influence upon the public 
mind of the great writers of the day, 
and among the number, Mr. Ch: irles 
Dickens. If he has done some good 
in his generation, his works have not 
been without a certain amount of evil. 
The charm with which he has contrived 
to invest the ordinary details of ev ery- 
day life—his powers of minute de- 
scription, not only of place but of cha- 
racter, to an infinite variety of which, 
and not always, by the way, of the 
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pleasantest or most honest kind, he 
makes hisreaders acquainted with—has 
called into existence a horde of imita- 
tors, servum pecus, who have all the 
eccuracy of his descriptive powers, 
without a spark of the talent which 
has rendered them so attractive. A 
whole swarm of Cockney writers have 
started into life, buzzing and fretting 
away their little hour upon the flags 
of London—the only scene upon which 
it is at all probable they will ever act 
aconspicuous part. One or two of the 
more audacious have possibly contrived 
to gain a sight of the interior of 
some crowded drawing-room, on the 
outskirts of the fashionable world, 
or perpetrated the grand tour of 
Europe by going to Boulogne. Be 
this, however, as it may, we are in- 
undated by the result of their expe- 
rience, in prose and verse, in descrip- 
tions of travelling and travellers, even- 
ing parties and dinners—tales and 
conversaziones —— gentlemen about 
town, or, as they call themselves, 
gents, and other like matters ; and the 
strange miscellany of little blue and 
buff, and pink and green, and crimson 
volumes to which we have alluded, 
afford a remarkable proof, that the 
time has arrived when in order to 
write it is not necessary to have any 
knowledge, experience, or information 
of any kind whatsoever. 

The rage for this kind of reading— 
for there must be a large circulation, 
otherwise the article would not be 
supplied—marks a peculiar trait of 
the English character: we mean the 
almost universal desire to be ac- 
quainted with the details of high life. 
It seems to be a peculiarity of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and exhibits itself with 
equal intensity in the Yankeeised 
Englishman. The American tourist 
of even good address and education, 
thinks he does nothing to gratify his 
reader till he has described the dress 
of his host at breakfast and dinner, 
told the number of towels and wax- 
lights in his bedroom, and explained 
how the servant brushes his hat and 
folds his clothes. Here the mob of 
the middle class are almost as far 
removed from our own regions of 
fashion as if they lived in Natchez or 
Cincinnati; but with all the curiosity 
of their Yankee congeners they have 
a bit of British pride that will not 
allow them to make so public a pro- 
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fession of ignorance as Jonathan does, 
when he hires and commissions his 
literary spies on the domestic lives of 
the English nobility. The middle 
class English reader, with better 
taste, prefers studying the habits 
of the great indirectly; and just 
as ‘he trusts his health to quack 
medicines, he adopts as his guides in 
matters of high life and elegant man- 
ners, these catchpenny prints of the 
railway and steamboat saloon. The 
quality of the article supplied is a 
sure index to the taste that prompts 
the demand ; and when we look 
through these heaps of frivolity, val- 
garity, and wretched aping of gentility 
and breeding, we cannot but regret 
that the class which virtually rules 
Britain, and is every day acquiring a 
greater influence in her destinies, 
should comprise so many empty-head- 
ed, coarse-minded, and egotistical peo- 
ple, as must be found to read them. 
You do not find the same sort of 
literature on the book-stalls of French 
and German railway stations. If 
theirs be more licentious (which, 
however, we doubt), it is less sordid ; 
and that unmistakable trait of coarse 
minds, the zest for the exposure of 
the vulgarities of the semi-genteel, 
the taste for the “ Tittlebat Titmouse” 
school of satire (we hope Mr. War- 
ren, aman of genius, will pardon us 
for introducing his name in such com- 
pany) is nowhere met with. 

We are not, heaven knows, ill-na- 
tured. We have a kindly spirit and 
wish to be on good terms with all the 
world, and especially with our brethren 
of the quill—with every integral mem- 
ber of which honourable fraternity, 
however humble, we would willingly 
smoke the calumet of peace. Our es- 
prit de corps is so strong, that every 
body and thing connected with litera- 
ture is dear to us. We would have 
no objection to dine in a quiet way 
with an honest publisher. We would 
shake hands with a printer’s devil. 
We have treated with all the kindness 
in our power a small boy, in a curly 
head and blue jacket, who used to come 
to us for proofs (and who we are in- 
formed has recently gone to sea, in or- 
der to better his condition)—but there 
are limits to human endurance. 

Mr. Albert Smithis known to the Bri- 
tish public by being the author of some 
half dozen of thesesmall volumes, which 
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we will match against any others in ex- 
istence for containing an equal amount 
of nonsense. Turning them over at 
random we have laid our hands upon 
one entitled the “ Bowl of 
which the author informs us in his in- 
troduction is not a reprint, but that 
much of it is entirely original, and 
that the purpose for which it has been 
written will be completely answered, 
should it serve to while away a dull 
hour in arailway carriage, or anywhere 
else; and a very dull hour we should 
say it would be, that would allow 
itself to be so whiled away in so stupid 
a manner. We select a specimen 
of what the author is pleased to call 
entirely original. In a chapter entitled 
“ Nuts to Crack,’ may be found the 
following highly original and interest- 
ing conundrums :— 


** Why is an umbrella like a Mackin- 
tosh ? ies it keeps off the wet! 

** When is a pane of glass not a pane 
of glass ? When it’s smashed to pieces ! 

** How is Pennsylvania spelt in two 
letters? Nowhere at all! 

** Why do people go to bed? Because 
they feel tired! 

** When does a man, in a brown coat, 
with a parcel under his arm, go along 
Fleet-street at the rate of five miles an 
hour? When he’s ina hurry!!! 

** When are eggs not eggs ? 
they’re an omelet ! 

: ** What is the difference between live 
fish and fish alive? No difference!!!” 


When 


We think this list of entirely original 
and interesting enigmas is scarcely 
complete without the addition of that 
well-known query, “* Where was Peter 
when the candle went out ?”—and 
“Why does a miller wear a white 
hat?” We may observe, en passant, 
that we had at first some doubts as 
to the existence of Mr. Smith; and still 
must own we feel some curiosity to 
know if the variegated covers of the 
odd little volumes one sees hawked 
about at Wolverton and other north- 
western stations be not his only 
local habitations. Assuming that he 
is a real personage, and not a “ Mrs. 
Harris” of literature, we should like to 
have him for a brief season in Galway ; 
but his neck would be scarely worth 
breaking, after all, and even a half-bred 
hack would probably kick him out of the 
saddle in the first five minutes. And 
this isa writer who amusesand instructs 


an English public ! 
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We turn over his books at random 
and have chanced upon the “ Flirt,” 
which opens with the following pas. 
sage — 


*A nous. Graceful glorious girls! 
Come on, fair young witches, who alone 
determine whether, by your presence 
or your absence, the most splendid even- 
ing party shall be a brilliant success or 
a diurnal failure. Wreath your white 
aris into a magic circle round our desk, 
through which for a while no duller sub- 
ject shall dare to intrude.” 


This isavery pretty picture, and fine- 
ly imagined. In the eye of fancy we 
behold the illustrious Cockney, sitting 
in his room, four pair up, somewhere 
north of Oxford-road. He is in his 
high-lows, and probably, for the wea- 
ther is warm, without his coat. A 
large glass of gin-sling is by his side, 
and around him are trooping the grace- 
ful glorious -girls present. Why, 
you audacious fellow, what business 
could a graceful glorious “ gal,” as 
you would pronounce the word, have 
with such a creature, except to go 
into convulsions of laughter. We 
should like to see you just for five mi- 
nutes in the company of one of the 
daughters ofour own country. We would 
desire no better sport—in one minute 
your own mother wouldn't know you. 
But let us return to the exurdium, 
“ Wreath your white arms, §c., round our 
desk through which no duller subject shall 
intrude.” What is the meaning of this? 
How could a dull subject intrude 
through his desk. We know not, 
unless, indeed, the writer knock- 
ed his head through it, as a love- 
lorn youth, whose path we once 
chanced to cross, in order to produce 
an impression on the lady’s heart, 
bumped his own head against the wall, 
like a battering-ram, very much to the 
detriment of the wall, so that he had 
at the same time a headache as well as 
aheartache. But Smith proceeds in 
his invocation, calling his divinities by 
name :— 


“Come,” he says, “‘ ‘ Belle de Nuit,’ 
for that is the only name we shall give 
you, fair creature with those scented 
ringlets compromised with bands! ! by 
being looped together round the small 
white ear, so daring in the most rapid 


polka !” 
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Ringlets compromised with bands! 
Did any mortal man ever hear of such 
expression? We have heard of com- 
promising a lady’s character, but her 
bands! Lauk-a-daisy! And then the 
“white ear, so daring in the rapid 
polka!” We wish we had a hold of 
yours in these tongs, Mr. Smith, and 
the pulling that holy man, St. Dunstan, 
gave the nose of Beelzebub, would be a 
joke to what we should inflict upon you. 
But he proceeds after other invoca- 
tions—** And Maria wITH THE LARGE 
BLACK PuPILs!” Good gracious, does 
he know a lady who takes large black 
pupils? How remarkably odd! We 
have never heard of any governess in 
these parts who devotes herself exclu- 
sively to the education of negroes. 
We should like to see this new Jane 
Eyre, with her circle of flat-nosed, 
woolly-headed scholars. But in justice 
to the author, let us not deprive him 
of the benefit which the remainder of 
the sentence can supply—‘in which 
we saw our tiny photographic sem- 
blances!” by which we begin to per- 
ceive that Smith is addressing a lady’s 
eyes, and also that he is a thief, in a 
small way. The words are Albert 
Smith’s, indeed, but the thought, so ob- 
scurely conveyed, that we failed at first 
to recognise it, belonged to Thomas 
Mcore— 


“ For we make babies in each other's eyes.” 


Another of these small works com- 
piled by the same distinguished author, 
is entitled « Evening Parties,” and as 
far as we are able to discover, it con- 
tains nothing which could, in the least, 
entertain our readers, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the dedication, which 
is as follows :— 


* To the 
Editor of the Atheneum, 
In acknowledgment of 
The impotence of his endeavours 
Either to make or break the fortune of 

any Book, 

(Be it high art or entertaining, ) 

This little Volume 
Is most respectfully inscribed.” 


By which we are to infer that the au- 
gust individual who conducts that very 
distinguished periodical has attempted 
either to make or mar the fortunes 
of Smith. If he have succeeded in 
making them, highly as we esteem 
his abilities, he is a much abler per- 
son than we take him for; if, on the 
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other hand, he has broken this butterfly, 
or rather gnat, upon the wheel of his 
criticism, all we can say upon the sub- 
ject is, that he might have been much 
better employed. The poor editor of 
the Atheneum! We do pity him sin- 
cerely. We can scarcely imagine a 
heavier grievance than to be handed 
down to posterity on the title-page of 
such a volume. We hope a similar 
compliment may never be conferred 
upon us. 
But to proceed : — 


‘The Belle has different opinions 
formed of her. Old mammas with un- 
marriagable daughters, pronounce her 
to be ‘an exceedingly forward young 
woman.’ Young ladies who are a little 
jealous, think her a very strange girl in 
her manners—and the young gentlemen 
speak of her according to their tem- 
peraments and ideas of perfection as 
‘a splendid creature,’ ‘a girl with no 
humbug about her’—a ‘black-eyed 
STUNNER;’ or in unfeminine, yet expres- 
sive appellation, ‘a thorough-going 
brick !’” 

«Young gentlemen speak of her asa 
black-eyed stunner! !” &c. Has Smith 
the most remote idea of what is meant 
by the term gentleman? From our scant 
experience of his productions, we 
should say, decidedly not. A stunner! 
We think a “ stunner” judiciously ad- 
ministered by the mother of this belle, 
whom he thus apostrophises, to Smith, 
might be of decided advantage, and 
make him cautious how he speaks of 
black eyes in future. One more pas- 
sage from this Cockney ere we dismiss 
him from our presence, is all we shall 
trouble our readers with—it is ex- 
tracted from “The Gent’ :— 


‘* We met the Gerft in the boxes, at 
one of the theatres. Hither he had come 
in the full dress of a light-blue stock, 
and cleaned gloves re-dirtied. We knew 
they had been cleaned—they exhaled a 
faint camphoric odour, as he put his 
hand on the iron rail and leaned over us ; 
and there was none of that sharpness of 
outline in their dirt which new gloves 
evince. It was denser, cloudier, more 
universal; and the knuckles and nails 
were remarkably so. This gent also 
had a little stick. He lighted a cigar at 
the lobby lamp, on leaving the house, 
and pulled a staring shawl out of his 
hat, as he whistled an air from one of 
the burlesques. He went over to the 
Albion, the room of which was quite 
full; and after standing in the centre 
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for a few seconds, tapping his teeth with 
his stick, whilst his left hand was thrust 
into the hinder pocket of his coat, drag- 
ged round to his hip, apparently dis- 
gusted at not creating any sensation, he 
turned round on his heel, and crossing 
Covent Garden, ultimately dined in 
Evans’s. Then we thought that the 
Gents must be a race by themselves, 
which social naturalists had overlooked, 
deserving some attention; and we de- 
termined to study their habits, and allot 
to them a certain position, which, at 
that time they did not appear to have.” 


If this be a specimen of that class 
of individuals touching whom Smith 
rofesses to write, and with whose 
Pabits he has, doubtless, acquired that 
familiarity which nothing but con- 
stant association can afford, we can 
no longer wonder at the miserable 
conceit and intense vulgarity of one 
so professedly experienced in the mys- 
teries of what he is pleased to call re- 
dirtied gloves. Society will, doubt- 
less, derive considerable advantage 
from the extinction of the race, to 
put down which, as the author terms 
it, this book has been~printed; but 
we are equally sure that the public at 
large will derive a benefit far greater 
from the entire abatement of these 
literary nuisances, of which Smith 
is so remarkable a specimen. We 
shall now let him go for the present, 
in the hope that it may be long ere 
we are condemned to read such stupid, 
odious, and vulgar rubbish again. 

We do not like being in an ill hu- 
mour—it is a frame of mind by no 
means congenial toour nature. We 
therefore turn with exceeding pleasure 
from contemplations which would stir 
the gall of the meekest of mankind, 
to three small volumes, by a young 
writer whose name is unknown to us, 
but whose literary acquaintance we 
have pleasure in making, almost as 
great as if we had an opportunity of 
shaking him by the hand. He is a 
elever, pleasant fellow, and a gentle- 
man to boot, we feel certain. In pre- 
senting Mr. James Hannay to the fa- 
vourable notice of our readers, we 
perform an agreeable task; and we 
only do him justice, when we express 
our opinion, that he is a writer of 
whom, unless we shall be much dis- 
appointed, should not the world one 
day hear more. The three little volumes 
to which his name is prefixed, were 
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written, as he humbly informs us, in 
the last year of his minority. 

In the work called ‘ A Claret-Cup ; 
or Reminiscences of Mr. Percival 
Plug, of the Royal Navy,” we have 
a series of sketches more luminous, 
graphic, and felicitously told, than any 
that have come under our notice since 
the days of Boz; who, we may observe 
by the way, has never surpassed or in- 
deed equalled his Sketches of London. 
Mr. Hannay, alias Mr. Percival Plug, 
evidently mingled in the scenes which 
he describes so well; and we think, 
did he make the attempt, could write 
a sea novel which either Marryatt or 
Cooper would have been proud to own. 
He possesses an infinite fund of sly 
comic humour, and hits off individual 
character admirably. Let the second 
chapter of the “ Claret-Cup,” entitled 
** Three Months on Board H.M. Brig 
the Wavelet,” serve as a specimen of 
his powers :— 


‘** The winter of 184— had passed away 
in clouds and darkness, and spring de- 
scended upon the earth, and shook his 
wings, scattering fragrant dew. He 
breathed once, and the hard earth 
softened, and the gentle snowdrop 
reared its head; he breathed again, and 
again theearth relaxed, and the gold- 
en-coloured crocus sprung up, and na- 
ture put on her finery, preparing to do 
honour to the summer. 

“It was in that season of the year 
that the Wavelet, one of her Majesty's 
brigs of war, left England and arrived 
in the Mediterranean. She passed the 
black and rocky Pantelearia at arattling 
pace, and a strict look-out was kept on 
board for the light-house at Malta; for 
such is the lowness of that estimable 
island, that it is quite possible to miss 
it altogether, if great care is not taken. 
The light was descried at night, and 
reported. 

**¢T hope,’ said Commander Trouba- 
dour, ‘that the wind will be against us 
in entering the harbour.’ 

‘“* The motive for this wish was, that 
he might show the squadron and the in- 
habitants how the Wavelet could beat 
into harbour; and he did so most effec- 
tually. The wind was as hostile as he 
could wish; and everything in favour 
of an effective display of seamanship ; 
for the harbour was rather crowded, 
and the Marina lined with vessels of all 
sorts—brigs from England and boats 
from Sicily. The Wavelet made two 
or three tacks, and at last stood towards 
the Marina. Captain Troubadour grew 
proud, and stationed himself, with his 
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glass under his arm, on one of the car- 
ronade slides. 

“«Time to go about!’ cried the 
mate from the forecastle. 

*** One minute,’ said Captain Trou- 
badour. 

“ There was a pause. 

‘*¢ Put the helm down!’ 

“ But the one minute was one too 
many. ‘The vessel neared the shore, 
and when the helm was put down, flew 
round, with sails shivering and shaking, 
and shot up in the wind’s eye, and 
against the stern of a harmless merchant 
ship a-head, to the astonishment of the 
knot of dirty fellows collected on her 
deck, in red shirts and night-caps. Cap- 
tain Troubadour, as in duty bound, 
damned the merchant vessel for being 
in his way. The Wavelet then began 
to retreat, and pay off on the other tack ; 
but not doing that fast enough, drove 
her stern into another vessel behind. 
At last she got clear, and stood off, and 
got safely to a buoy. All these opera- 
tions had been watched with ineffable 
delight from the poop of the flag-ship, 
and the signal-officer had already pro- 
nounced Troubadour a lubber, con- 
descending to add, that he had never 
expected anything else from him since 
he know him on the South American 
station. The fact was, that Trouba- 
dour had been promoted in a vacancy 
which the signal-officer had expected to 
fill himself. 

** When the arrival of the Wavelet 
was reported to the commander-in-chief, 
Sir Booby Booing, K.K.B., that officer 
was just finishing the forty-fifth page of 
his hundred-and-twentieth General Or- 
der, on the necessity of wearing full 
uniform on shore, and was about to di- 
rect it to be issued (to the grief of the 
squadron, and of Mr. Lindley Murray) 
thenext day. Sir Booing, as the French 
consul called him, was a great officer, 
and so minute and copious in his writ- 
ings, that it is credibly reported that, on 
his return from the command of the 
East Indies, he found about a hundred 
of his despatches still unopened, which 
the servant, I suppose, had forgot to 
burn. 

“* Ah,’ said he, when the Wavelet 
was reported, ‘that’s good ; she'll just 
do to relieve the Orson at Athens, and 
let us have Sudsby back.’ 

“Sudsby is related to Sir Booby, 
through the Smiths of Clerkenwell, and 
the Joneses of Clapham. 

“ « And,’ added the gallant officer, ‘I 
suppose I must ask Troubadour to din- 
ner—another blow to my cellar !’ 

‘The reader will sympathise with 
the Admiral when he knows that his 
table-money was only about £800 a- 
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year, and that champagne in Malta costs 
four shillings a bottle. 

** The Wavelet in the meanwhile was 
in a state of considerable bustle. There 
were the sails to be furled neatly, and 
the yards to be squared, and the boats 
to be hoisted out ; and there was a host 
of visitors on board—midshipmen come 
to see old mess-mates ; Maltese females 
to look for men who had been married 
to them when out in other ships; duns 
to see whether any debtor of former 
years had come out again; and tailors 
seeking ‘patronage’ from youngsters 
newly joined the service. A philosophical 
observer would be much amused by 
comparing a juvenile just come out to 
the Mediterranean station with a youth 
who has been there three or four years. 
The difference is something like that 
between a hat fresh from the shop, and 
the same after a year’s hard wear—it is 
the difference between boyishness, ti- 
midity, a love of lollipops and one glass 
of port, and experienced billiard playing, 
debt, betting, a judgment in cigars, and 
a taste fora maraschino. The assistant- 
surgeon, who was caterer for the berth, 
was giving instructions to the mess- 
steward about the supplies to be got on 
board; and the clerk was in his office, 
writing an application to the dock-yard 
for a coffin of five feet ten inches, in 
which to bury a man who had died the 
night before coming in. These things 
are managed there in a very business- 
like way. I once heard an old first- 
lieutenant, when giving the necessary 
orders for a funeral, call out, ‘ Main- 
yard there! A whip on the main-yard 
for the carcase !" 

‘* When the work was over, the mid- 
shipmen went below to dinner, and Cap- 
tain Troubadour to the Admiral’s office, 
where he received instructions to pro- 
ceed to relieve the Orson at Athens, 
He would have much rather stayed some 
time in Malta, but Sir Booby Booing 
was in no very goodhumour. Not long 
before, when inspecting a steamer, he 
had stumbled on a very pretty pink 
bonnet, in the cabin of the lieutenant in 
command, which by some horrid blunder 
had been left about. The lieutenant 
said that it belonged to his steward’s 
wife, but I think it must be admitted 
that, as a man of the world, Sir Booby 
was justified in shaking his head with a 
certain dubiousness on hearing the as- 
sertion. He was therefore very cool 
and firm in delivering his instructions 
to Captain Troubadour, whoaccordingly 
returned on board, and wrote home by 
the mail, via France, to a cousin in the 
ministry, that he was sure the Admiral’s 
intellect was going. The Admiralty, 
however, knew this before, and liked 
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him all the better for it. That night the 
Wavelet bent the studding-sail gear ; 
and the next morning Captain Baggles, 
of the Caliban, received the following 
‘letter on service’ from the Admiral’s 
ship :— 

“* H.M.S. Regina, Malta, 

“** Srr—You are hereby directed to 
discharge Mr. Percival Plug, midship- 
man, from H.M.S. Caliban, to H.M. 
Brig Wavelet, in this harbours. 

***(Signed) Boosy Boorne. 
‘“* * Commander-in-Chief.’ 

*«On the receipt of this, 1 was sent 
for, and informed of it by Captain 
Baggles. 

“*T have one piece of advice to give 
you,’ said he, ‘before you leave my 
ship. If you wish to get on in the ser- 
vice, never smoke.’ 

“IT bowed, and thanked him for his 
hint—the result of the experience of his 
life—and half-an-hour afterwards I was 
sitting in the berth of the Wavelet, and 
had introduced myself to a good-looking 
midshipman, whdm I found there drink- 
ing bottled porter, and reading Mr. 
D'Israeli’s last novel.” 


The quality of this extract will 
be found, we think, a sufficient excuse 
for the quantity of it. We have not 
for a long time read a more unaffected 
and pleasant little work; and ere we 
take our leave of it, we cannot resist 
the gratification of presenting to our 
readers another morceau, which is de- 
scriptive of the tribe of Boatswain :— 


** We rather prefer the boatswain to 
the other ‘monsters of the deep.’ He 
is generally a good fellow—an Ajax in 
the field, and an alderman at the ban- 
quet. Weather of any kind makes no 
more impression on him than on 
the Wellington statue. Rain pours off 
him harmlessly, as off the roof of a 
house. His face is carved into wrinkles, 
as if by a chisel; his skin has been tan- 
ned hard and dry; eastern suns have 
dried it hard—northern seas soaked it 
again; hail has peppered it, and fire 
scorched it. Still thereit is, vigorous and 
tough, with a rough good nature warm- 
ing it. His shaggy, irregular eye-brows 
overhang his grey eyes, as a cliff does 
a torrent. He never walks two yards 
forward in the same attitude ; and what 
with his gestures, and his extraordinary 
style of clothes, no inexperienced ob- 
server can tell where his legs begin, or 
his body leaves off, or how they are 
united. 

«The future Boatswains of England 
(by the way, why don’t Barrow, or 
somebody, write a series of that name ?) 
are now variously scattered over our sea 
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coasts, dressed in corduroys, and catch- 
ing shrimps —‘ sea-urchins’ of extraor- 
dinary breed. To drag the reluctant 
periwinkle from his home—to build little 
sand-heaps—to chaff the sentry at the 
dock-yard—these are their amusements, 
Some combine emolument with them, 
and ‘ accept office’ as under-secretary 
to bum-boats, or possibly to drive a wa- 
ter cart. They enter the navy as boys, 
when, being too rough to be made ser- 
vants, they are generally stationed 
among the foretop-men. There they 
are great favourites of the captain 
of the top, being ready for anything, 
however dangerous or dirty, in the 
way of work—to furl a topgallant 
sail or dabble in a tar or grease-barrel. 
They are the terror of the cook, and 
the pest of the master-at-arms. When 
they get flogged at the tail of a gun, 
they bear it like Spartans, and some- 
times with a cool irony; as, for ex- 
ample, by crying out during the opera- 
tion, ‘Oh! take warning by me,’ and 
soon. In time a boy of this sort rises 
to foretop-man—goes everywhere—in 
merchant ships, opium clippers, slave- 
traders, colliers, and hoys; and at last 
gets made captain of a top and boat- 
swain’s mate. Being then stirred by 
the ‘last infirmity of noble minds,’ he 
teaches himself, with assistance, to read 
and write; and, having pleased some 
captain, gets examined for promotion, 
and gets his warrant. He has now 
reached the top of the tree, and looks 
down with contempt upon those ‘ who 
labour in the lower occupations of life.’ 
He purchases a silver ‘call,’ and assumes 
a tail-coat. On Sundays he appears in a 
huge white waistcoat—and on Christ- 
mas day is generally asked to dinner by 
the captain, where he feels terribly 
awkward, and does not know what to 
do when asked to take wine. ‘ No, 
thank ye, sir, I'll take a potato,’ is, we 
believe, the traditionary orthodox reply, 
as laid down in the boatswain’s code of 
etiquette, for these occasions. 

* The boatswain is commonly married 
to a female of congenial mind, who 
drinks a little gin, is very fond of tea, 
and wears black stockings. Sometimes 
he has a comely daughter, whom the 
common sailors look on with much 
the same feeling of respect as you and 
I, reader, do on a great heiress. This 
young lady behaves with scrupulous 
caution, with regard to midshipmen ; 
and most delicately and prudently— 
perhaps a little prudishly—adjusts her 
green gown, when about to descend the 
main-hatchway. 

**'The boatswain is very frequently a 
politician of no ordinary intensity of 
feeling, and may be seen in the Blue 
Anchor, or the Happy Marlingspike, 
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reading a radical print, much thumbed, 
and adorned with various ‘ fairy rings,’ 
produced by the circular bottom of a 
pewter. He has a general antipathy to 
bishops, with regard to whom he has 
some vague notion, that they, somehow 
or other, deprive him of a portion of his 
pay. He agrees with Bentinck, Sib- 
thorp, and other distinguished men, on 
the navigation laws. 

‘* When superannuated, he retires to 
some neat little cottage in a sea-port 
town—a nautical oracle on weather and 
war among the neighbours. You may 
see him toddling along with his pipe, 
on a summer evening, devoutly raising 
his hat to every naval man he meets. 

‘* A quiet death closes his useful ex- 
istence, and he is much regretted by 
everybody; but particularly by the 
neighbouring publican, to whom he has 
been a punctual and steady customer. 
Peace to his manes.” 


« Biscuits and Grog,” by the same 
author, is the name of another sprightly 
and amusing little book, containing also, 
‘* Sketches of Naval Life in the Medi- 
terranean,” which are in no ways infe- 
rior to those contained in the “ Claret- 
Cup.” From this our readers must 
be contented with a solitary extract, 
descriptive of a Captain Baggles of 
the Caliban, a naval commander of the 
Benbow school :— 


‘““He was,” we are informed, “a 
Tory of the good old ‘ post-and-pre- 
judice’ school, turned his old coat, sa- 
crificed his principles, and got command 
of the Caliban. He was a man of very 
narrow intellect, and large personal di- 
mensions, a plethoric antithesis, who 
thought little and ate much—a Justice 
Shallow on the quarter-deck, and a 
Hercules at the dinner-table. So much 
for Baggles: his young ones were pro- 
mising ‘chips of the old block’-head. 
Miss Baggles did not dance with mid- 
shipmen, and thought her papa the 
greatest officer afloat.” 


Possibly the lineaments of the con - 
ceited commodore survive—are not 
wholly effaced from the memory of 
some of our readers. The hand 
which has drawn a Baggles can do 
better still in the same line; and we 
see no reason why he may not hand 
down to posterity a portrait as effec- 
tive as that of Smollett. Of the third 
production of this author, “ Hearts 
are Trumps,” we can scarcely stop to 
speak. We do not think it has so 
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much of graphic power as has been 
displayed in the others to which we 
have alluded ; but a tone of genuine, 
hearty kind feeling pervades it, which 
is irresistibly attractive. Upon the 
whole, we have seldom known a 
young writer to whom we have taken 
a greater fancy. His light and play- 
ful humour, his buoyant spirits, and 
his happy power of transferring to his 
own pages the scenes which he has 
himself passed through, as well as the 
feelings with which he has witnessed 
them, render him as agreeable and 
companionable a writer as it has ever 
been our good fortune to meet. We 
take our leave of him with regret, and 
look forward with much pleasure to 
the arrival of the period when we shall 
have the happiness of renewing his 
acquaintance. 

The “ Compliments of the Sea- 
son” are now to give. ‘ An Even- 
ing Party,” by Mrs. Piers Shafton, 
is a blue book infinitely more agreeable, 
and containing much more attractive 
matter than that which we are in the 
habit of associating with such volumes. 
It is something in the style of Mrs. 
Perkins’s “ Ball,” the writer whereof 
would do well to follow, in some re- 
spects, the example of Mrs. Shafton, 
about whom there is neither sneering, 
nor malice, nor ill-will of any kind. 

This little book gives us the history 
of a young married lawyer, living near 
Dorset-square, who is wheedled by his 
wife into allowing her to give an even- 
ing party. The evils which happened 
before and after are very curiously 
described, and the illustrations are 
excellent. We must be satisfied with 
a solitary extract from “ The Compli- 
ments of the Season” :— 


‘“‘The minor miseries Mrs. Travers 
Higgs had to endure and encounter, we 
shall not attempt to describe, without 
trespassing too far on the reader's 
sensibility ; to empty her rooms of 
all the furniture generally in use in 
them, and to find warehouse-room for 
what was taken away : to borrow, beg, 
or hire rout-chairs or forms, spoons 
and forks, for the large shoal of human 
guests that was about to invade her 
board ; to run about from one pastry- 
cook to another, to obtain estimates, 
prices, supper, and a hundred other 
things ; to knock one dainty out of one 
list, and to ascertain the cost of insert- 
ing a dainty in another; to enter into 
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various details before a satisfactory 
contract could be arrived at, and theu 
to be obliged to rely on the vague 
assuranceof, ‘ Leave it all tome, ma'am, 
and we wont quarrel about the price,’ 
was a much greater and more serious 
trial than Mrs. Travers Higgs ever 
contemplated. Then there was Edgin- 
ton to be consulted about a marquee 
that was to be erected over the balcony 
in the front of the house, and one that 
was to be put over a cistern behind it, 
and an awning for the entrance; plans 
and measurements to be taken, journeys 
to the nurseries at Fulham for the hire 
of flowers. Then she had perpetual 
interviews with certain of her friends, 
who were very inquisitive as to what 
sort of affair it was to be, ‘in order 
that they might not be too much or too 
little dressed ; never-ending appeals to 
her judgment and candour; whether 
*my old pink toiletau,’ or my last 
figured blond would do ?—whether a de- 
cided crush was not expected ?—whether 
any attempt was to be made to get up 
polka ?—whether the Smiths were 
likely to be there, and if the Joneses 
had refused ?—whether the supper was 
to be a sit-down, or a stand-up—that 
poor Mrs. Travers Higgs was getting 
very thin, and quite bewildered, Then 
she had her own little personal cares 
and anxieties: she had ordered a new 
dress for the occasion, which was to be 
sent home a week before the event, and 
the milliner had failed in her truth. 
Then the chandeliers were refractory, 
and would not burn; then the man who 
was to chalk the floors, was found in- 
competent to his duty; then the peo- 
ple of whom the music was to be had 
for the dancers, had mentioned that 
they had made a mistake in the day, 
and could not spare any performers ; 
then there was a fresh hunt from one 
end of London to another, rushing 
about streets in cabs, while that horrid 
man, Mr. Travers Higgs, was sitting 
quietly at his chambers, settling drafts 
with his clients and pupils all the day, 
and going to the half-play all the night. 
At length the day—the eventful day !— 
like all other eventful days, whether it 
is to see a man married or hanged, 
arrived with unerring punctuality. 
From an early hour Pulteney- terrace 
was in a state of great excitement. 
Before eight o’clock the doors of Mr. 
Travers Higgs were besieged with a 
large bevy of milk-men, green-grocers, 
fruiterers, and pastry-cooks, bearing 
trays on their heads all day long, and 
depositing their precious stores. Then 
came carts and vans with the furniture, 
flowers, and hot-house plants; and 
then there was a hammering and ding- 
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dong all-day long, not only in the house 
but without, where an awning, or 
covered way was in the course of erec- 
tion, from the curb-stone to the en- 
trance, to the great wonderment of 
butchers’-boys and newspaper carriers, 
and the detriment of their masters’ 
time and their customers’ patience. 
Nor was the excitement confined to the 
house alone; the whole street became 
alive to the event, and shared in the 
general bustle; heads were seen peep- 
ing from behind the blinds in the 
neighbouring drawing-room and dining- 
room windows, and boldly emerging 
from those of the bed-rooms. . é 

‘** Monthly warnings were reciproc sally 
given and received between Mrs. Tra- 
vers Higgs and her domestics, and even 
menaces that their master should know 
all about it when he came home; a 
threat which they received with the 
most imperturbable composure. 

** Travers Higgs had been graciously 
permitted to dine out on that eventful 
day, but to be sure to be home in time 
to dress. Whatever good humour 
might have been imbibed in the course of 
dining out, was dissipated in the insane 
endeavour of dressing himself on his 
return. The servants’ bed-room (the 
back attic having been converted, for 
this night only, into a dressing-room) 
became the theatre of a series of inte- 
resting discoveries. Opera ties were 
missing, while waistcoats, damp from 
the washerwoman’s laboratory, where 
they appeared to have been the subject 
of some curious experiment, in which 
stone-blue and hot {jiron had _ been 
indiscriminately used ; buttonless shirts 
and shapeless trowsers; studs absent 
without leave; and the only things that 
could blunc the keen sense of his mise- 
ries were, his razors. 

‘* Then, in spite of his half angry and 
half sulky declarations that there was 
* plenty of time,’ every third minute he 
heard a thundering rap at the door, and 
a name shouted up stairs, and re-echoed 
on the landing-places, till it reached 
his own ears, like that of a warning- 
spirit. His guests arrived, and he not 
there to receive them! And what was 
Mrs. Travers Higgs about, in that 
preliminary half-hour to the arrival 
of company? After having done as 
much hard work as three niggers rolled 
into one, at eight o’clock she retired 
to her temporary dressing-room, lite- 

rally done up, exhausted, ‘and very red 
in the face. ‘The company were actually 
asked for eight o’clock, and Mr. Travers 
Higgs was abusing the liberty she had 
given him of dining out, not having 
yet returned. An “absentee of still 
greater importance was Mrs. Travers 
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Higgs’s new dress. She having a 
shrewd suspicion that did her affec- 
tionate husband keep away altogether, 
the party might proceed in his absence, 
but without that ‘love of a dress,’ pre- 
= on purpose, the thing was not to 

e thought of. The husband, however, 
and the dress-maker’s assistant both 
stumbled on each other in the passage 
at the same moment. 

** But the hallowed mysteries of Mrs. 
Travers Higgs’s chamber we dare not 
penetrate, or else we might a tale un- 
fold there of many perils, perplexities, 
and tribulations, to harrow the read- 
er’s feelings. ‘'Thelong-expected dress, 
like everything else that is put off to 
the last moment, was a failure, and 
required a world of letting-out and 
taking-in, before Mrs. Travers Higgs 
contrived to be in a presentable condi- 
tion, not a little gratified by Jane’s 
assurance, the she ‘never seed missus 
looking so like the real thing in all her 
life.’” 


There are two small books, also, in 
this collection, which we are anxious, 
if possible, to preserve from the fate 
which must overtake the remainder. 
They are by Mr. Horace Mayhew, and 
entitled “ Model-Men” and “ Model- 
Women” respectively. We don’t in 
the least know Mr. Horace Mayhew ; 
but we think we do remember some 
of the sketches now collected in these 
volumes, and if we do not greatly 
mistake, we have seen them in the 
pages of our esteemed cotemporary, 
Mr. Punch. Whether this be so or 
not, they are, at all events, very good, 
and by no means unworthy that dis- 
tinguished periodical. 

Which of our readers does not 
know, somewhere among his acquaint- 
ance, a model son, who, under the 
outward semblance of extreme re- 
spectability and propriety of conduct, 
is at heart a cunning, knowing, cash- 
absorbing knave. His elder, and, it 
may be, less sensible brother, jovial, 
careless, and extravagant, is knocking 
about the world to push his fortunes— 
possibly immured in chambers situated 
in a cellar at Lincoln’s Inn, or writing 
articles for a daily paper, or perform- 
ing any other kind of drudgery which 
can bring in a speedy return of money. 
The model son remains surrounded 
by all the comforts of home, where 
he avails himself of every opportunity 
of representing to the governor, in 
strong colours, the reckless and im- 


provident nature of Charles James. 
Whenever a letter comes from the pro- 
digal, craving for money, and complain- 
ing that he is grievously hard-up, the 
model son gives the extravagant bro- 
ther a dig, indulges in a little self- 
laudation upon his own habits of 
economy, and ends, perhaps, by wheed- 
ling the unfortunate old gentleman 
out of a cheque for twenty pounds, 
with which he discounts a bill for the 
needy Charles James, at fifty per cent. 
But let us, without further preface, 
introduce our readers to the * Model 
Son” as drawn by our author :— 


‘He dresses in black, with a white 
neckcloth. He never goes to the thea- 
tre. He is not fond of cards, though 
he takes a hand occasionally at whist, 
to please his old father, but then it is 
only for penny points. He has no 
talent for running in debt, or any 
genius for smoking. He does not flirt, 
or read light publications, or have noisy 
friends to call upon him. He pays 
ready money for everything, and insists 
upon discount. He has a small sum in 
a particular safe bank somewhere. He 
dances but seldom, and then only with 
young ladies of a very certain income, 
He does not care much for beauty, and 
has asoul above pins andrings. He 
never keeps the servants up, and has @ 
horror of reading in bed. He decants 
the wines, and compliments his father 
adroitly upon his ‘tawny old port.’ 
He carves without spilling any of the 
gravy at table, and is very obliging in 
executing all paternal errands and eomi- 
missions. There is rarely more than 
one Model Son in each family ; but he 
does duty enough for half-a-dozen, as 
he is continually being held up as the 
very model of perfection to the othe® 
sons, who bear him no very violent love 
in consequence. His virtue has its re« 
ward in his father’s will.” 


A good deal of cleverness, also, is 
unquestionably displayed in the sister 
volume to this production, as we may 
call the Model Women” of Mr. Horace 
Mayhew. We have looked through 
the list of model ladies which he has 
presented to our notice, and although 
some of them are taken from sueh 
originals with which we have lon 
been familiar—such as the * Modal 
Governess” and the ** Model Mother-it- 
law”—still there are many others which 
display a very considerable amount 
of descriptive power. We may re- 
mark here, en passant, that it is a very 
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curious fact, this aversion to mothers- 
in-law—this “ mother-in-law-phobia’”’— 
seems to be a species of mania quite 
a to the writers in Punch ; it 
as been introduced by them, and in- 
sisted upon to such a degree, that we 
fear some legislative enactment will 
ere long be necessary to prevent the 
wholesale extermination of mothers- 
in-law ; for if the opinion of these 
writers be of any value, this class of 
interesting females are made up of 
every yice under the sun. The “ Model 
Mother.in-law,” however, we shall pass 
by, to make room for the ‘“ Model 
Lodging- House Keeper,” which is cer- 
tainly the best in this collection. 
Here she is :— 


“‘She’s very sorry, but she cannot 
make twenty breakfasts, and wait upon 


twenty gentlemen all at once! You 
really must wait a little longer. She is 


so hurt to hear that the children dis- 
turb you! She has the greatest trou- 
ble in keeping them quiet, but begs you 
will not hesitate to mention it if they 
are at all noisy. She has told them at 
least fifty times never to come into your 
room, the little plagues! She hopes you 
feel comfortable ? Well, it’s very 
strange, but the chimney never did 
smoke before; whatever can be the 
eause of it? Oh! that noise at the back 
is the skittle-ground—she quite forgot 
to mention it previously, but her house 
adjoins ‘a public,’—it’s a great nui- 
sance to be sure, but it’s only of an 
evening, and won't trouble you much 
after eleven. 

**She can’t, for the life of her, make 
out who takes your books! all she 
knows, that she’s no time for reading—it 
must be that hussey, Ann; she ’ll send 
her away as sure as she’s born, if she 
catches her at it! You must make a 
mistake—there wasn’t a bit of the leg 
left yesterday, she’s ever so positive 
there wasn’t—she can show you the 
bone, if you wish it. She never recol- 
lects coals being so abominably dear ; 
it’s quite shameful! The ton you had 
in last week is all gone, and she was 
obliged to lend you a coal-scuttle her- 
self this morning. She can’t make out 
what makes the paper so very late— 
those tiresome boys are enough to wear 
one’s life out. She’s very sorry if 
there’s no mustard in the house, she 
has told Ann to get some at least a 
hundred times, if she has told her once, 
but it’s of no use. She must get rid of 
the girl! Lor! how very provoking— 
she wishes you had only told her you 
wanted some hot water for your feet— 
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she’s just that very minute put the 
kitchen fire out; but there’s some de- 
licious cold water, if you'd like any. 

What! a FLEA!!! (it is quite im- 
possible to express this scream in type ; 
the reader must imagine in his mind’s 
ear something equal in shrillness to a 
railway whistle)—A FLEA !!! did you 
say? Oh! that she should live to hear 
such a thing! She’s only a poor lone 
widow, and it’s cruel—that it is—to 
throw such a thing in her face! Well! 
if you are bitten all over, it’s no fault 
of hers; you must have brought the 
‘nasty things’ in yourself. Her house 
is known to be the sweetest house 
in the whole street; you can ask any- 
body if it isn’t! Would you be kind 
enough not to ring the bell so often— 
there ’s a poor invalid lady on the first 
floor, and it distresses her sadly! She 
begs your pardon, but linen always was 
an extra: she had a gentleman who 
stopt in her two parlours once, for ten 
years; he was a very nice gentleman, 
to be sure, something in the law, and 
he never, all the time, raised so much 
as a murmur against the linen, nor any 
other gentleman that she has had any 
dealings with ; you must be mis- 
taken. 

‘*She really cannot clean more than 
one pair of boots a-day—some persons 
seem to have no bowels for the servants, 
poor creatures !— Well! what’s the mat- 
ter with the curtains, she should like 
very muchto know? What, rather old! 
Well! on her word it’s the first time 
she’s ever been told so, and they have 
not been up eight years, if so much, but 
decidedly not more! However, if per- 
sons are not satisfied, they had better 
go—she has been offered three-and-six- 
pence a-week more for the rooms—and 
goodness knows she doesn’t make a 
blessed farthing by them. She’s anxious 
to satisfy everybody, but cannot do 
wonders—and what’s more, won't, to 
please anybody! She’s extremely sorry 
to hear that you have lost half your 
shirts, but she cannot be answerable for 
her servants, of course. She has told 
her lodgers over and over again always 
to be careful and lock their drawers, till 
she’s fairly tired of telling them! What 
do you say? They always have been 
locked! Well! she shouldn't at all 
wonder now that you suspect her ?—if 
so, she can only tell you to your face 
that she doesn’t wear shirts, and begs 
that you'll suit yourself elsewhere. She 
never experienced such treatment in all 
her life, and more than that, she won't 
—no, not to please Prince Albert, or 
the very best lodger in the world! Per- 
haps you'll accuse her next of stealing 
your tea and sugar? What, you do? 
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Well! she’s ashamed of you, that she 
is, and should like exceedingly to know 
what you call yourself? A gentleman, 
indeed! No more a gentleman than she 
is a gentleman. However, she won't 
harbour such gentlemen in her house, 
she’s determined of that, so you'll please 
take the usual notice, and bundle your- 
self off as quick as you can, and precious 
good riddance, too! She won’t stand 
nonsense from anybody, though she is 
nothing better than a poor lone widow, 
and has not a soul to protect her in the 
wide world! She never saw such a gen- 
tleman. 

‘* Not a word more, however, is said. 
The next evening some oysters are sent 
infor supper ‘ with Missus’ compliments’; 
please, she says they’re beautifully fresh ; 
or if it is Sunday, she goes in herself 
with her best cap, and two plates, one 
over the other, and ‘hopes you will ex- 
cuse the liberty, but the joint looked so 
nice, she thought you would just like a 
slice of hot meat for luncheon, with a nice 
brown potato.’ She stirs the fire, sees 
that the windows are fastened down 
tight—can’t make out where the draught 
comes from! asks in the softest voice 
whether you wouldn’t like a glass of 
pale ale? and finishes by dusting with 
her apron the mantelpiece and all the 
chairs, and hoping that you're perfectly 
comfortable? 

‘* As the fatal day draws near, she 
knocks at the door. ‘Is she disturbing 

you? Would you be kind enough to let 
fee have a little drop of brandy—she 
should esteem it a great favour—she 
feels such a dreadful sinking.’ 

“The next morning she lays the 
breakfast cloth herself. For the first 
time the weekly bill is not ready, ‘ but 
she’s in no hurry—any time will do. 
Why! surely you’re not thinking of 
going in this way ? You have been with 
her so long ; she should be miserable to 
lose you—such a nice gentleman, too— 
you cannot mean to go!’ 

‘* But, alas! there is no appeal. Here 
let us run away. Language is too weak 
to describe the fearful slammings and 
bangings of every door, and the noisy 
sarcasms of that last day. Arithmetic, 
also, falls powerless before the awful 
array of formidable ‘extras’ in that last 
week’s bill of the MopEL Lopainc-HovsE 
KEEPER.” 


We cannot conclude this paper 
without one more specimen of the 
Cockney muse, inspired by gin, and 
that evidently of the very worst de- 
scription. We made discovery of this 
gem of song by the merest accident. 
We had crumpled up some leaves of 
one of these little volumes, we forget 


which of them, into matches for light- 
ing our pipe, but upon applying one 
to its destined purpose something like 
rhyme caught our eye. We unrolled 
it, and discovered what our readers will 
doubtless agree with us in pronouncing 
one of the most hideous specimens of 
Cockney barbarity which has hitherto 
disgusted a civilised world. The sweep- 
ings of Grub-street, in its most palmy 
days, could scarcely have produced a 
scribbler who would have been block- 
head and donkey enough to have com- 
mitted such an outrage as this disgust- 
ing parody of a poem by Mrs. He- 
mans, one, probably, of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful lyrics in the English 
language. It is called— 


‘* THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


“ They grew in beauty side by side, 
They kicked up youthful shines ; 
Their graves are lying far and wide 
In many different lines. 


“The same fond mother whipped them 
all— 
As mothers should know how ; 
She wiped each blessed cherub's nose— 
Where are those young ’uns now ? 


“One by that broad-guage line which 
goes 
To Exeter, is laid ; 
They ran into a luggage train, 
And mince-meat of him made.” 


The others die by different railways, 
and the poet continues :— 


“ And parted thus they lie, who played 
At hop-scotch in the court ; 
Who after every passing cab 
Cried ‘whip behind’ in sport. 


“Who rattled on the nigger bones, 
And jumped Jim Crow with glee! 
Oh, steam, what have you been and 
done 
With that poor fa—mi—ly !” 


It is possibly complimenting the au- 
thor of this effusion rather too highly, 
to make any allusion to his miserable 
existence ; but we shall not say anything 
more about him, except that we hope 
upon some future occasion to have the 
pleasure of observing his name among 
the list of gentlemen whom that very 
efficient magistrate, Mr. Hardwicke, 
occasionally transmits to the House of 
Correction, and orders to be privately 
flogged. 





Hungary. 


HUNGARY. 


Away! would you own the dread rapture of war 

Seek the host- rolling plain of the mighty Magyar ; ; 
Where the giants of. yore from their mansions come down, 
O’er the ocean-wide floor play the game of renown. 
Hark! hark! how the earth ‘neath their armament reels, 
In the hurricane charge—in the thunder of wheels; 
How the hearts of the forests rebound as they pass, 

In their mantles of smoke, through the quaking morass! 
In the tent of Dembinski the taper is dim, 

But no need for the dusk light of tapers for him : 

In the mind of the chief—in his intellect’s ray— 

All the war stands revealed with the splendour of day. 
God! the battle is joined! Lord of Battles, rejoice! 
Freedom thunders her hymn in the battery’s voice— 

In the soaring hurrah—in the half-stifled moan— 

Sends the voice of her praise to the foot of thy throne, 
Oh hear, God of Freedom, thy people’s appeal 

Let the edges of slaughter be shar p on their ‘eel, 

And the weight of destruction and swiftness of fear 
Speed death to his mark in their bullets’ career ! 

Holy Nature, arise! from thy bosom in wrath 

Shake the pestilence forth on the enemy’s path, 

That the tyrant invaders may march by the road 

Of Sennacherib invading the city of God! 

As the stars in their courses ’gainst Sisera strove, 

Fight, mists of the fens, in the sick air above ; 

As Scamander his carcasses flung on the foe, 

Fight, floods of the Theiss, in your torrents below! 


As the snail of the Psalmist consuming away, 

Let the moon-melted masses in silence decay ; 

Till the track of corruption alone in the air 

Shall tell sickened Europe the Russ has been there ! 
Stay! stay !—in thy fervour of sympathy pause, 

Nor become inhumane in humanity’s cause ; 

If the poor Russian slave have to wrong been abused, 
Are the ties of Christ's brotherhood all to be loosed ? 


The mothers of Moscow who offer the breast 

To their orphans, have hearts, as the mothers of Pest ; 
Nor are love's aspirations more tenderly drawn 

From the bosoms of youth by the Theiss than the Don, 


God of Russian and Magyar, who ne’er hast designed 

Save one shedding of blood for the sins of mankind, 

No demon of battle and bloodshed art thou, 

To the war-wearied nations be pitiful now ! 

Turn the hearts of the kings—let the Magyar again 

Reap the harvests of peace on his bountiful plain ; 

And if not with renown, with affections and lives, 

Send the poor Russians home to their children and wives |— 


But you fill all my bosom with tumult once more— 
What! Gérgey surrendered! What! Bem’s battles o’er! 
What! the horrible Haynau victorious !—Oh God, 

Give us patience to bow to thy terrible rod! 


Weep, Freedom! in all thy last citadels, weep, 

From the Adrian mole to the Adrian deep ; 

And England, seducer, deserter! prepare 

On the heights of the Koosh for the hug of the Bear! 


Dublin, August 22nd, 1849, 
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CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“CHINA AND THE CHINESE.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ENCOURAGEMENT GIVEN BY THE SOVERRBIGNS OF LANKA DIVA TO SCIENCE AND LITERATURE—THE 
CINGALESE LANGUAGR—EDUCATION—NATIVE LITERATURE— POETICAL SPECIMENS—TRADITION 
OF THE KING AND POET—GASCO, THE PORT-LOVER OF THE QUEEN—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—MU- 
SICIANS—SCULPTORS—PAINTERS—LACKER-PAINTING—CASTING IN METAL—IVORY CARVINGS— 
CARVED AND INLAID WOODS—GOLDSMITHS—LAPIDARIES—ANEC DOTE—BLACKSMITHS— WEAVERS 
—POTTERS—ARCHITECTURKE—PALACE AT KANDY—ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE—HEALING 
ART, CHEMISTRY, SURGEONS— DISEASES PREVALENT IN CEYLON. 


Tue sovereigns of Lanka-diva adopted 
the judicious plan, of giving every en- 
couragement to those who devoted 
their time, either to the advancement 
of literature, or science ; and in the 
native annals, accounts are to be found, 
wherein are set forth the revenues, 
which were appropriated by the mo- 
narchs, for the reward and main- 
tenance of men of talent. One curi- 
ous poetical composition, dedicated to 
the monarch, has a species of com- 
mentary attached to it, in which the 
author informs us, that his munificent 
patron, the king, had bestowed upon 
him, in consideration for the time 
which he had devoted to the composi- 
tion of the poem, the command and 
revenues arising from a certain dis- 
trict, for his life. Many of the sove- 
reigns were noted for their learning, 
and in a native work, called the Rat- 
nacara, are enumerated the attain- 
ments of Prackramabahu the Third,* 
who reigned in the thirteenth century, 
and was celebrated alike for his piety, 
and mental acquirements. From Cin- 
galese records we learn, that Prack- 
ramabahu was thoroughly well versed 
in Religion, History, Physics, Rhe- 
toric, Grammer, Poetry, Oratory, 
Agriculture, Philology, Astronomy, 
the Occult Sciences, War, Jurispru- 
dence, Natural History, and Music. 
The fame of this Prince’s learning ex- 
tended to the continent of India, in 
consequence of which several disputes, 
that arose between foreign sove- 
reigns were referred to him for arbi- 
tration, and his daughters were sought 
in marriage by theirsons. Presuming 


that many of the above sciences were 
but imperfectly understood by the 
Cingalese, yet the mere mention of 
them is sufficient to prove the enlight- 
ened state of a nation, which at that 
remote period could thus evince a 
thirst for, and just appreciation of, 
intellectual knowledge and mental at- 
tainments. 

It is deeply to be deplored that for 
several centuries, the Cingalese have 
been retrograding in all which apper- 
tains to a high state of civilisation, for, 
that atan early period of, if not anterior 
to, our era, they had made consider- 
able advances in the arts, sciences, and 
literature, is clearly proved by foreign, 
as well as native historical records, 
and the remains of ancient grandeur 
extant and dispersed over the island. 
Would it be possible for history to 
produce an account of an European 
sovereign during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who could be said to surpass, or 
even equal in learning, the Cingalese 
Monarch Prackramabahu? The na- 
tive sovereigns supported colleges for 
the gratuitous education of their peo- 
ple, built and endowed hospitals, and 
asylums, for the relief and refuge of 
the sick and destitute, appointed medi- 
cal practitioners, who received fixed sa- 
laries, to attend to particular districts, 
and administer relief to all, who might 
require their aid, for the amelioration 
of those ills, to which suffering huma- 
nity is liable. Although many of the 
kings devoted much of their time to 
the affairs of state, and the welfare of 
their subjects, their leisure hours were 
frequently passed in studies, tending to 


* This King is known to many Oriental scholars by the cognomen of Kalikala, 
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enlarge the mind, and strengthen the 
intellect. Thus we read, that in the 
fourth century the Monarch Jetta- 
tissa excelled in the sculptor’s art, 
that his successor was thoronghly ac- 
quainted with medicine, and wrote a 
treatise on the healing art in Sanscrit, 
which is still extant, and most highly 
prized. The greater number of their 
monarchs were deeply versed in their 
system of theology, their native litera- 
ture and erudition, whilst many of 
them were poets, and painters. 

The decline of a high state of civili- 
sation, in all countries, is generally 
attributable to internal commotions, 
or warfare with foreign powers ; thus 
it has been in latter ages with Ceylon ; 
the rulers being harassed with frequent 
rebellions, invasions of pretenders to 
their thrones, and wars with European 
states, had neither inclination, nor op- 
portunity to devote attention to the 
cultivation or pursuit of science, lite- 
rature, and the industrial and fine 
arts ; and the emulation of the people 
not being excited by the approbation 
and rewards, which had been formerly 
bestowed by their monarchs, gradually 
ceased to feel an interest, or desire to 
excel in, those pursuits which aggran- 
dise a nation; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, when not engaged in war- 
fare, sank into a lethargic state. 
Since the island has been ruled by the 
mild Government of Great Britain, 
seminaries and schools have been estab- 
lished for the education of the natives, 
and every endeavour has been made to 
arouse them from the comparative 
state of semi-barbarism and indolence, 
into which they had gradually fallen. 
The result, upon the whole, has been 
successful, nevertheless much still re- 
mains to be done, and the most strenu- 
ous exertions are requisite, before the 
mass of the people can be made to 
comprehend the value of, and advan- 
tages attendant upon, industrious ha- 
bits, and a liberal education. Neces- 
sarily this must be a work of time, but 
even the most sanguine can never hope 
to behold the arts, sciences, and learn- 
ing, cultivated and flourishing in Cey- 
lon, to the extent which they formerly 
did, under the native rulers. 

The Cingalese language is most 
euphonious, the compound words ex- 
tremely significant, and the grammar 
regular, although complicated. Some 
authors have asserted that the national 
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language of Ceylon resembles that of 
Siam, but this is incorrect, as the root 
of the Cingalese is evidently taken from 
the Sanscrit. The colloquial language 
is not the same as that, which is used in 
the native literature, which is desig- 
nated Elu, or high Cingalese, and is 
only understood by the educated. 
The talented author of the Cingalese 
dictionary, Mr. Clough, states his 
conviction, that the Elu was the na- 
tional language of Lanka-diva, pre- 
vious to the conquest of the island by 
Wijeya, but whether the Elu resem- 
bles the dialect which is now spoken 
by the forest Veddahs, we are unable 
to determine. The Cingalese employ 
distinct modes of expression, when 
addressing their superiors, priests, 
and equals, and it has been aptly re- 
marked, that their language appears 
to have three vocabularies. They 
use also what they call a high and low 
dialect, the former is especially used 
in Kandy, and frequently when a 
native of the lowlands is called upon to 
translate he will confess his inability 
to do so, saying, “ the language is too 
high for me,” but the natives of the 
high lands generally understand the 
low dialect of the maritime provinces. 
The greater number of the males can 
both read and write, but until our 
government established seminaries for 
their education, their own language 
was the only subject the majority of 
natives in the interior were conver- 
sant with. We regret to say, that 
among the female portion of the com- 
munity, education is uncommon, and 
too frequently women of the highest 
caste are unable either to read or 
write. Schools have been established 
for their gratuitous instruction, but a 
prejudice exists among the higher 
castes against sending their female 
children to these establishments, al- 
though the lower orders from a mer- 
cenary feeling allow their offspring to 
attend the schools, as they are made 
efficient needlewomen, and _ conse- 
quently at an early age can contri- 
bute towards the support of their 
parents. 

The written characters of Ceylon 
are of two distinct species, the letters of 
one are of a square form, and are 
found inscribed on many stone tablets 
of great antiquity, which are dispersed 
over the island—this kind of writing 
is called Nagara, but unfortunately it 
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has been obsolete for ages, and the 
key of its alphabet is buried in the 
tomb of the past. Could the inscrip- 
tions be read which are found on 
many monumental tablets in Ceylon, 
they would undoubtedly prove most 
interesting to the scholar and antiqua- 
rian, and would elucidate and connect 
facts in history which are now want- 
ing. It has been asserted that in some 
parts of India inscriptions have been 
found, the letters of which bear a 
strong resemblance to the Nagara, if 
this be correct, most valuable service 
has been rendered to the antiquarian 
scholar by Mr. Prinsep, who in 1837 
published in the Asiatic Journal of 
Calcutta an alphabet of the letters, 
which are employed in several in- 
scriptions that are scattered over 
India. 

The written characters, which are 
now used, are of a round form, parti- 
cularly neat, clear, and elegant, and 
the letter of an educated high caste 
native is a perfect specimen, both of 
caligraphy and composition. The 
national mode of writing is upon the 
leaf of the palmyra palm, which is cut 
into slips of a convenient size, the let- 
ters are inscribed with a short-pointed 
iron style, and the writer supports the 
leaf on his left hand, whilst writing ; 
when the epistle is concluded they rub 
over the characters a dark-coloured 
solution, which is prepared from 
charred gum, and this blackens the 
letters, and renders them distinctly 
visible. All books are in manuscript, 
written upon the leaves of the tala, or 
talipot-tree, and those leaves, which 
are intended for the purpose, are first 
thoroughly dried in the sun, and then 
cut into slips from two to three inches 
in width, and from eighteen to twenty- 
six in length. The covers of these 
books are made of thin pieces of tim- 
ber, which are neatly ornamented, 
either by lackering, gilding, or 
painting; holes are drilled about 
three inches from either extremity, 
through leaves and boards, and into 
these orifices, string, made from the 
fibre of the cocoa nut, is passed and 
loosely tied. It is said that the leaves 
of some of the ancient native books 
are composed of thin plates of copper, 
but as we never saw one we cannot 
vouch for the veracity of this state- 
ment. The talipot leaf being im- 
perishable, and the solution, which is 
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rubbed over the characters, preserving 
it from the attacks of the insect tribe, 
works of extreme interest and antiquity 
are handed down from generation to 
generation. Books are still extant in 
Ceylon in most excellent preservation, 
which are dated antecedent to our era ; 
and the accredited historical records of 
Ceylon extend over a space of twenty- 
three centuries. These annals give 
a copious account of their sovereigns, 
the construction of magnificent cities, 
temples, Dagobahs, and tanks, the 
remains of which are still to be seen 
in the island, and the inscriptions upon 
them, fully corroborate the historical 
records. Many works have also been 
written, which profess to be the his- 
tory of Ceylon, prior to the invasion 
of Wijeya, and the Rajah Walia 
asserts, that the island was inundated 
and reduced to one-half of its former 
size, about the time that our most 
eminent chronologists believe the de- 
luge to have taken place. This coinci- 
dence is most remarkable, especially 
when we combine the annals of the 
Chinese of that date, which state, 
that during the reign of the Emperor 
Yaou the deluge occurred, which 
statement will be found in the writ- 
ings of Confucius, their celebrated 
philosopher of antiquity. 

All Buddhistical and religious works 
are written in the Pali, or Sanscrit, 
and some of the Upasampadas, or 
chief priests are good scholars, and 
thoroughly well versed in the lite- 
rature of their country. Among 
these works are to be found what 
are termed Buddhistical revelations, 
which contain an account of the crea- 
tion of the world, the fall of man &c., 
and which, strange to say, in some 
particulars coincide with the Mosaic 
account, as the tree of life is men- 
tioned. The Cingalese have works 
also upon the. geography of their 
island, astrology, the origin of castes, 
grammar, medicine, jurisprudence, 
natural history, and philosophy. 

The phraseology of their poetical 
compositions does not accord with 
our ideas of fine composition, as they 
indulge in unnatural comparisons, 
and are partial to extreme intricacy of 
style. Some of the poetical writings are 
regarded as chéf-d’oeuvres, because 
they admit of many readings; thus, 
whether they are read from the left 
to the right, in columns, or crossways, 
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they will still afford intelligible mean- 
ings. The most learned poets intro- 
duce into their compositions, both 
Pali and Sanscrit, and a composition 
to be perfect according to Cingalese 
notions, ought to have the number 
and position of the letters in each line 
to correspond. 

The following enigma in verse was 
composed by one of the native kings, 
Kumara Dhas, a prince of great learn- 
ing, who reigned a. pv. 517, and both 
riddle and answer are looked upon, as 
masterpieces, as the number and 
position of the letters in the original, 
in both enigma and reply, strictly 
agree, the latter being written by 
Kalidhas, the celebrated poet and 
friend of the monarch.— Naturally in 
translation the peculiar beauty is lost, 
but we give it as a curious and in- 
teresting poetical specimen :— 

The Riddle of Kumara Dhas :— 


‘** By beauty’s grasp in turmoil, uncom- 
posed 
He is kept a prisoner, but with eyes 
unclosed.” 


The elucidation by the poet Kalid- 
has :— 


* Although closed at night, 
keeps the bee 
The dawn will see him, gay, 
and free.” 


the lotus 


unhurt 


The circumstance which occasioned 
these lines is thus recorded in the na- 
tive annals, the King was in the habit 
of visiting a courtezan celebrated alike 
for her wit, beauty, and captivating 
manners, and one evening, whilst in 
her company, remarked a bee alight 
on a pink lotus, which closed upon, 
and imprisoned the insect. The mo- 
narch immediately wrote the two lines 
on the wall, intending to compare his 
own situation with that of the cap- 
tured bee, as he was enthralled by the 
woman's wiles; stating that whoever 
would complete the stanza should 
have any request granted which they 
might choose to prefer. Shortly after 
the monarch quitted the courtezan’s 
abode, and Kalidhas, who was also in 
the habit of: visiting the woman, en- 
tered the house, and seeing the writing 
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on the wall, immediately concluded 
the verse in the same style. The 
wretched woman to obtain the pro- 
mised reward murdered the poet, and 
buried him under the floor; but when 
the monarch saw the reply, he imme- 
diately recognised the style and writing 
of his favourite Kalidhas. The mur- 
der was discovered, the corpse disin- 
terred, and by order of the King a 
most magnificent pile was prepared, 
whereon the body was to be burned 
with all the rites and ceremonies which 
belonged solely to royalty. When the 
funeral pyre was ignited, the grief and 
mental agony of Kumara Dhas, at the 
loss of his friend overcame all other 
feelings and he rushed into the flames, 
and was consumed with the body of 
the poet Kalidhas. History also re- 
cords, that the five queens of Kumara 
Dhas voluntarily immolated themselves 
on the same spot shortly afterwards, 
and we believe this to be the only re- 
cord of royal widows in Ceylon, sacri- 
ficing themselves at the tombs of their 
spouses, 

The poet’s works which are the most 
voluminous, and in vogue amongst 
the Cingalese, are those of Gasco, 
a Portuguese, who was taken prisoner 
by the Kandians when a child, and 
subsequently became a great favorite 
with the King Rajah Singha, the 
second, who made him his prime-minis- 
ter or adikar. His poems have many 
of the defects we have alluded to, as 
the construction is intricate, the mean- 
ing obscure, and the arrangement con- 
fused, nevertheless some of his lines, 
addressed to the queen, possess power 
and feeling. Gasco excited the jea- 
lousy of the King, as the queen evinced 
undue fondness for the adikar, and the 
unfortunate poet lover, whilst in the 
vigor of manhood, was condemned to 
death ; we believe justly, as the fol. 
lowing lines, which he addressed to 
the queen, after his condemnation will 
prove :— 


‘* Those thou hadst smiled on found a 
tomb, 

Whilst love requited lights my doom, 

Not for soft look,nor low-breathed sigh, 

I boldly dared, and now, justly die.” 


The poetical compositions of the 








* This translation was made from the original, by one of the best Cingalese 


seholars of the present day. 
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Cingalese are generally sung or recited 
ina species of recitative, the most fa- 
vorite tune being one which is desig- 
nated, “ horse trotting” from the fan- 
eied resemblance of the air to the 
sounds produced by the horse, when 
trotting. The singer usually accom- 
panies himself upon a drum or tom- 
tom, producing sounds most dissonant 
to European ears, although the natives 
evince the most intense delight, whilst 
listening to these inharmonious noises, 
“for nought, they say, is so soothing 
as sweet poetry, when sung to the ac- 
companiment of the dulcet and melo- 
dious udakea.”* The native musical 
instruments consist principally of va- 
rious kinds of drums, or tom-toms, of 
different shapes and dimensions, which 
are either struck with the fingers or 
sticks ; one particular sort of tom- 
tom, is only used in the temples, and 
for religious ceremonies. The frame- 
work of these instruments is either 
composed of wood, or brass, and they 
are covered with deer’s skin. The 
Kandian pipe, or Horanawa sends 
forth shrill notes, which are a strange 
combination of the sounds produced 
by the Highlander’s bagpipes, and the 
whistle of a locomotive engine; the 
mouthpiece of this instrument is made 
from the talipot leaf, and the remain- 
ing parts are composed of jack-wood 
and brass. The other native wind in- 
strument is made from the chanque 
shell, the extremity of which is ground 
down and formed into a mouthpiece, 
and this instrument, when performed 
upon by a man rejoicing in strong 
sound lungs, sends forth a volume of 
sound, which almost deafens the unfor- 
tunate and unhabituated listener. A fa- 
cetious friend of ours declares, that the 
music of the chanque shell, can only 
be compared to the bellowings of an 
enraged buffalo, alternated with the 
howlings of a hungry dog, tantalized 
with food placed just beyond his reach. 
The Cingalese use but one description 
of stringed instrument, and this is a 
rude kind of two-stringed violin, the 
body of which is formed of the moiety 
of a cocoa-nut shell, highly polished, 
and drilled with holes, on which the 
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skin of the iguana is stretched, by way 
of sounding-board. One string of this 
instrument is made of horse hair, and 
the other of a coarse description of 
flax ; the strings of the bow are of the 
former material, to the extremity of 
which two bells are attached. The 
sounds produced from this machine 
are extremely weak and unpleasing, 
nevertheless it is a great favorite with 
mendicant musicians, with whom it is 
principally in use, who wander through 
the country, seeking a precarious sub- 
sistence by the exertion of their musi- 
cal abilities. 

As sculptors, the Cingalese evince 
much taste and judgment, in the dis- 
position of the drapery ; and although 
the anatomical proportions of the fi- 
gures are frequently incorrect, still 
the effect produced is generally good, 
and many of the statues of Buddha 
denote alike majesty and benevolence. 
Some of the statutes are of gigantic 
proportions, and as it is the custom to 
color these images, many of them pre- 
sent a most pleasing and animated ap- 
pearance ; it is also the practice to 
give a pupil to the eye, which is con- 
sidered a mystical operation, and is 
performed in the presence of the priests, 
with much ceremony. Immediately 
after the completion of the eye, the 
artist presents offerings to the god, as 
he then, and not till then regards the 
image as the representative of Buddha. 
Most singular does it appear to us 
that a being gifted with reasoning 
powers should fall down, and worship 
the image which is the work of his 
own hands! Artists are only allowed 
to depict Buddha in three attitudes, 
namely either seated cross-legged, re- 
clining on the left side, or standing 
with one hand raised, as if in the act 
of advancing, and the attire is inva- 
riably the priestly robes; and were an 
artist to attempt the slightest innova- 
tion upon these established rules, it 
would not be countenanced, but his 
act would be regarded as one of im- 
pious presumption. 

The Cingalese are not proficients in 
the painter’s art, being unacquainted 
with the effects of light and shade, 


* So desperately annoying to Europeans were ‘the dulcet sounds of the sweet 
udakea” found to be, that a local ordinance was promulgated, forbidding the na- 
tives to beat this melodious instrument in their dwellings between the hours of 8 
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and the rules of perspective. They 
use but few colours, which are of the 
most brilliant nature, and these pre- 
parations retain their bright hues for 
a lengthened period: red, yellow, dark 
blue, black and white, are the princi- 
pal colours used, and these pigments 
are invariably mixed with a large pro- 
portion of gum. It was affirmed by a 
Kandian scholar, that formerly the art 
of oil painting in all its branches was 
understood by the natives, but if this 
be correct, it is no less certain that 
their previous knowledge is now en- 
tirely lost, as they manifestly evince 
at the present day, total ignorance 
upon this branch of the fine arts. The 
aim of a Cingalese artist appears to be 
gaudiness of effect, and although the 
human figure is rarely drawn cor- 
rectly, yet as they blend their colours 
judiciously, and copy the attire cor- 
rectly, their paintings please the eye, 
and are valuable, as depicting faith- 
fully the habits and national cos- 
tume. 

The Kandians excel in the art of 
lacker painting, and bestow extreme 
care in preparing the lacker, which is 
procured from a shrub, found in almost 
every part of the island, and is called 
by the natives kappittia, the sap of 
which exudes, and coagulates upon 
the branches ; this gum is gathered, 
and purified with extreme care, after 
this operation it is dried, placed ina 
cotton bag attached to a stick, and 
held over a strong fire until the 
happittia is melted, which is allowed 
to drop through the cotton, whereby 
it is cleansed from all impurities, and 
extraneous matter; thus refined the 
resinous substance is exposed in a 
shady spot to harden. The natural 
colour of the kappittia varies from a 
clear pale gold, to a muddy brown, 
but the natives artificially prepare 
four distinct hues, namely green, yel- 
low, red, and black, and their mode 
of amalgamating the colouring mat- 
ter with the softened resin is by re- 

eated blows from a wooden mallet. 

he Kandians are peculiarly expert 
in this art, and many of the designs 
traced by them upon the various arti- 
cles which they lacker, are extremely 
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beautiful. In the chiefs’ houses the 
wooden pillars supporting the roofs 
of the verandahs are ofttimes thus 
adorned, and it is the custom to orna- 
ment spears, bows, arrows, walking- 
sticks, boxes, covers to books, and fans 
in this manner. The brilliancy of the 
colours, and durability of the lacker 
are extreme, being coequal with the 
article thus ornamented. The mode 
of applying the lacker is remarkably 
simple, the artist using as a spatula 
the thumb nail of his left hand, which 
he allows to grow to a great length, 
for the purpose; when about to ex- 
ercise his calling, the artist ignites a 
charcoal fire in an earthen vessel, 
and seats himself on the ground 
near toit; he then places conveniently 
around him portions of the various 
colours of the kappittia, and a small 
cane, to one end of which he attaches a 
portion of the particular coloured 
resin he desires to heat; he has also 
near at hand a piece of the leaf of the 
palmyra palm, which is used to polish 
the newly lackered article. The ware 
about to be ornamented is first care- 
fully cleansed, the design is then traced 
upon it, after which it is heated; the 
kappittia is warmed and drawn out 
into filaments of various sizes, and ap- 
plied with the thumb nail to the heat- 
ed article, to which it instantaneously 
adheres; when the whole surface is 
covered the artist uses the palm leaf, 
which removes all inequalities and 
imparts a brilliant polish. It is im- 
possible to describe the delicacy of 
of some of their intricate designs, or 
the skill and good taste which is 
evinced by the first-rate artists. We 
are not aware if this resinous sub- 
stance* has been introduced into Great 
Britain, but we should presume that 
it might be most beneficially used in 
many of our manufactures. 

The Cingalese most perfectly under- 
stand the art of casting figures in 
metal, and there is at Kandy a copper 
statue of Buddha the size of life, 
which would not discredit an Euro- 
pean artist of high standing. We 
have in our possession a brass image of 
Buddha seated, about six inches in 
height, both the proportions of the 





* For the information of those, who may wish to try an experiment, we inform 
them that the botanical name of the Kappittia is Croton lacciferum, 
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figure, and the neatness of the execu- 
tion are most admirable. 

Some of their ivory carvings are 
pecularly beautiful and chaste in de- 
sign, but we regret to say this art 
is falling into decay and disuse, as at 
this period in the Kandian districts 
alone is the ivory carver’s calling prac- 
tised, and this but rarely. The most 
perfect specimen of ivory carving, 
which we saw during our sojourn in 
Ceylon, was the representation of a 
cocoa-nut palm in flower; the grace- 
ful leaves hung pendant over the clus- 
tering blossoms, which drooped ele- 
gantly from the slender stem, and the 
former being imperceptibly attached 
to the latter by rivets, when this fra- 
gile handiwork was held in an inverted 
position, the leaves fell enclosing the 
blossoms. This delicate specimen of 
art was about eight inches in height, 
and the proportions in every respect 
were strictly correct. The Kandians 
formerly used drinking-cups of ivory, 
which were so extremely thin, as to 
be rendered perfectly transparent and 
pliable ; a friend having one of these 
remarkable vessels in his possession, 
we were most desirous to obtain a 
similar specimen, but to our dismay 
were informed by a Kandian chief, 
that he knew but of one old man, living 
in the interior, who could fabricate 
these curious cups, and that he was 
too ill to work. A short time after- 
wards we heard of the death of the 
old man in question, and with him the 
art is said to have died, as he refused 
to impart his secret to living being, 
and we can only hope for the sake of 
posterity, that our informant had been 
misled in this respect. 

Many beautiful specimens of carv- 
ings in wood are to be found in Cey- 
lon, and the artisans of Galle are 
peculiarly expert in this branch of 
art ; ebony chairs, couches, and jewel 
caskets, are most elaborately and deep- 
ly carved, and the designs, which in 
many instances consist of fruits and 
flowers, are bold and excellent. The 
wood most prized by the native and 
European inhabitants of Ceylon is a 
peculiar close-grained timber with 
stripes, which vary in colour from a 
bright light brown, to a shade which 
approximates closely to an ebon hue. 
This wood is called Calamander, and 
the enormous prices, which are given 
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for well-carved articles of furniture 
manufactured of this timber, would 
astonish many of the uninitiated. Like 
all else in Ceylon, the art of carving 
in wood is fast falling into decay, and 
now we never find executed by mo- 
dern artists, the same exquisite des- 
cription of delicate tracery, which is 
to be seen upon the wooden pillars, 
supporting the roof of the Audience 
Hall of the former Kandian monarchs, 
now used by us as the Court House. 
At Galle are also manufactured those 
exquisite inlaid articles, which far sur- 
pass any specimen of Tunbridge ware 
that has yet been produced—ivory and 
various coloured native woods, are 
inlaid upon ebony, and as the designs 
are well defined, the effect produced 
is magnificent. Tables of various 
sizes are manufactured of ebony, 
whose centres are composed of these 
woods; the edges and pedestals of 
these exquisite specimens of handi- 
craft, are usually most elaborately 
carved. This manufacture is most 
tedious, and as the Cingalese are gene- 
rally extremely indolent, and do not 
practise a division of labour, it fre- 
quently happens that one man will 
take from three to six months to com- 
plete a small occasional table, for 
which he will receive a hundred rix- 
dollars, or seven pounds ten shillings 
of our money; and we knew an in- 
stance of one, who held a high official 
appointment, having been compelled 
to wait a year and a-half for a loo 
table, for which he paid thirty pounds. 
The great drawback to the exportation 
of these decorative articles of furni- 
ture is, that the inlaying is extremely 
liable to start, the seams to open, and 
the wood to warp, when subjected to 
the atmospheric variations of an Euro- 
pean climate. 

The native jewellers evince consi- 
derable taste, and some dexterity, in 
their gold and silver work ; we loon 
elsewhere remarked upon the great 
delicacy and beauty of the filagree 
work decorating the gold and silver 
pins, which confine the ebon tresses of 
the native women ; and the apparatus 
used for the manufacture of trinkets 
is of the most simple and portable des- 
cription. It is customary for the gold- 
smith to receive a certain portion of 
either of the precious metals, and to 
manufacture the required articles upon 
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the premises of his employer,* and 
squatted in the verandah, the artist 
arranges around him the following 
simple implements .of his calling,—a 
round earthen vessel filled with char- 
coal, a bamboo blow-pipe wherewith to 
arouse the fire, a small clay pipe, one 
end of which is adjusted near the cen- 
tre of the fire, and through which the 
artist directs the blast of the bamboo 
blow-pipe, a few crucibles formed of 
the fine clay of the white ant hills, 
some three or four small hammers, a 
pair of tongs, files of various dimen- 
sions, an anvil, and a few small pointed 
brass and iron rods, of about two 
inches and a-half in length; and these 
are the only tools which are used by 
the natives for the most elaborate and 
delicate designs. When a steamer 
arrives at Point de Galle en route to 
China or Calcutta, the goldsmiths 
flock on board, each one striving to be 
the first to bid for the spare sovereigns, 
which the passengers may be inclined 
to exchange for rupees, for nearly the 
greater portion of the precious metal, 
which is manufactured into trinkets, 
has originally been the current coin of 
the realm of Great Britain. Gold will 
frequently bear a high premium, and 
during our residence in Lanka-diva, 
we have known sovereigns, on which 


were the impress of the dragon, sell 
at a high premium fetching twelve ru- 
pees, or twenty-four shillings,+ whilst 
those which bore the impress of our 
gracious Monarch’s head, were inva- 
riably sold below par, being frequently 
valued at nine, or nine and a-half ru- 


pees. The natives give as a reason 
for this capricious value of the respec- 
tive coinages, “ That the dragon sove- 
reign got silver inside, Victoria sove- 
reign too plenty copper have got,” 
meaning, we presume, that the former 
is alloyed with silver, the latter with 
an undue proportion of copper. 

The precious stones which are found 
in Ceylon are numerous, and a fine 
Kandian ruby will fetch an enormous 
price. The finest coloured and most 
perfect gems never leave the island, as 
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the chiefs and moodliars give immense 
sums for them, and either a ruby or 
cat’s eye of fine colour, without defects 
or flaws, is valued at a much higher 
price, than it would produce in Eu- 
rope. In no part of the world are 
cat’s eyes found to equal those which 
are produced in Ceylon ; we have seen 
one, set in a little finger ring, which 
was perfect in every respect, and al- 
though the gem was small, was valued 
at £75. The native style of cutting 
precious stones is not good, arising 
probably from the fact, that the lapi- 
daries have had comparatively little 
practice, as during the native monar- 
chy, it was the fashion for the king 
and his court to wear all the precious 
stones uncut. Some images of Bud- 
dha are carved out of precious stones, 
and in the Dalada Malagawa at Kandy 
are to be seen small figures of the god 
carved out of cat’s eye, amethyst, and 
rock crystal—the natives use the latter 
also for the lenses of their spectacles, 
and many ornamental purposes. 

The traffic in precious stones is prin- 
cipally confined to the Moormen, who 
are excellent judges of the value of 
gems, and are great adepts at fre- 
quently palming off as most valuable, 
stones replete with defects, and pieces 
of coloured glass. Whilst at Point de 
Galle a friend called upon us to re- 
quest the loan of sundry dozens of 
quart bottles, as he had just purchased 
a hogshead of “ Bass’s Pale,” and de- 
sired to bottle the refreshing beverage 
forthwith. We expressed our deep 
regret at being unable to comply with 
his request, as our servants had lately 
caused the empty bottles to disappear, 
avec une vitésse vraiment extraordi- 
naire, and those which did not evapo- 
rate bodily, were broken through their 
negligence. 

** And are you green enough to 
believe all this humbug ?—don’t you 
know that your fellows steal your bot- 
tles to sell them ?” 

“ Well,” we replied, but they can- 
not make use of broken ones.” 

Never more mistaken in your 


* This custom is adopted throughout the East, as the natives are in the constant 
habit of alloying both gold and silver to an extent which is most prejudicial to the 


interest either of purchaser or employer. 


+ In Ceylon the value of the rupee is fixed at two shillings, whilst in India and 


China the value constantly varies. 
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life, they sell all the broken to Moor- 
men, who select the clearest pieces, 
cut, and pass them off upon the un- 
wary traveller for emeralds.” 

Upon enquiry we found this to be 
correct, and our Appoo told us in his 
broken English, “* That Moorman buy 
bit bottle, cut, and sell steamboat gen- 
tlemans, who tink bit glass plenty good.” 

Therefore, if any of our perusers 
have made the overland journey to or 
from China or Calcutta, and have been 
induced to purchase at Point de Galle 
a curious massive gold ring, in which 
is set a remarkably fine emerald, or a 
gem somewhat darker than an eme- 
rald, we advise him or her, as the case 
may be, to submit the same to a lapi- 
dary’s inspection, from whom he may 
possibly learn, to his extreme satisfac- 
tion, that he has paid a good round 
sum, and has been displaying to the 
admiring gaze of his numerous friends 
and acquaintances a fragment of a 
green bottle, which, in all probability, 
once contained, before such fragment 
was encircled with the precious metal, 
liquid gold, under the cognomen of 
Bass’s pale ale. 

The Cingalese are tolerably skilful 
blacksmiths, and we have seen produced 
by them, door-locks and hinges, gun- 
locks and barrels, the workmanship of 
which far surpassed anything of the 
description, which is manufactured by 
our continental neighbours. As all 
iron and steel articles are peculiarly 
liable to rust in Ceylon, the natives 
adopt the following simple preven- 
tive; they spread a thin coating of 
bee’s wax over the articles, which 
most effectually preserves them from 
corrosion, even should the implements 
be exposed todamp. The natives state 
that they learned the art of manufac- 
turing gunpowder from the Portu- 
guese, and although they never at- 
tempt to granulate it, the gunpowder 
made by them is tolerably good, and 
explodes strongly. 


The loom used by the natives is of 


the most primitive, and rudest con- 
struction imaginable, and we have 
been informed that it exactly resembles 
that which is to be seen in many parts 
of India: the weaver sits upon the 
ground, and generally a hole is dug in 
the earth for the reception of his legs 
and feet. The cotton cloth of which 
the priests’ robes are made, is invaria- 


bly of native manufacture, but since 
the Cingalese have had intercourse 
with Europeans, all other classes, 
even the poorest, endeavour to obtain 
calicoes of our manufacture ; although 
the texture of the native cloth is 
coarse, it far surpasses our own, for 
strength and durability. 

The Cingalese potters, or earthen- 
ware manufacturers, have not yet 
learned the art of glazing their wares, 
and although all the vessels are made 
of a coarse red clay, the beauty of 
the antique classical forms, of many of 
their chatties and vases, frequently 
causes the mind to revert to the re- 
mains of Greece and Rome. The 
mode adopted for the manufacture of 
his wares by the Cingalese potter is 
simple enough, consisting of three ar- 
ticles, a flat stone and wooden mallet, 
and a circular board or stone of some 
twenty inches in diameter, working 
horizontally upon a centre pin, on 
which latter is placed the prepared 
and plastic clay. Several hamlets near 
Hangwelle are inhabited chiefly by 
potters, and it is the custom amongst 
them when the eldest son marries, for 
his father to present him with the 
stones, called koo-dao-galle, which will 
last with ordinary care for half a cen- 
tury. In many other parts of Ceylon 
are also to be found artisans congre- 
gated, who follow a particular calling 
—thus in Galle we find the best in- 
layers and carvers, at Caltura the 
most skilful lapidaries, at Marottoe 
the most clever carpenters and cabinet- 
makers, whilst in Kandy alone are the 
lackerers, and ivory workers to be met 
with. 

The domestic architecture of Cey- 
lon is of a most unassuming character, 
owing possibly in a great measure to 
legislation, as during the Kandian 
monarchy the chiefs were only per- 
mitted to build or inhabit dwellings of 
one story in height; none save the 
chiefs and nobles were allowed to use 
tiles in roofing their dwellings, the 
mass of the people being compelled to 
thatch them, and plaited cocoa-nut 
leaves were then, and are still gene- 
rally used for the purpose. The abodes 
of the chiefs and moodliars are built 
in gardens, and are in the form of a 
hollow square ; the front and back of 
the dwelling being protected from the 
sun’s rays by verandahs, which are 
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supported by wooden pillars. The 
eating-room usually runs across the 
full width of the house, on either side 
of which are the smaller and sleeping 
apartments, which communicate one 
with the other. The domestic offices 
and servants’ apartments being small 
detached buildings, which are situated 
in the rear of the dwelling. These 
habitations are generally built of ca- 
book, their floors are composed of 
chunam, and the wails are white- 
washed ; under the native kings how- 
ever lime was not permitted to be 
used in any buildings, save the tem- 
ples and royal palaces. The abodes of 
the poorer classes are small huts, the 
walls of which are constructed of mud, 
which are plastered within and with- 
out with a peculiarly white clay—the 
floors are composed of a mixture of 
cowdung and clay, the natives declar- 
ing the former to be most efficacious 
in keeping away insects.* 

The only tolerably perfect specimen 
of a royal dwelling to be seen in Cey- 
lon is at Kandy, and this we regret to 
say is fast falling into decay, and has 
been most wantonly defaced. This 
edifice must formerly have presented 
a most imposing appearance, as it co- 
vered a considerable space, the front 
of the palace exceeding eight hundred 
feet in length. At one extremity is 
still to be seen the octagonal tower, 
on the balcony of which the king used 
to exhibit himself to the gaze of his 
subjects, on certain stated occasions of 
public rejoicing and festivity. There 
still remain some beautiful carvings in 
stone on the walls of the palace, and 
in the Dalada Malagawa, which forms 
part of the building, and no delicate 
chiselling of Greece can surpass that 
which ornaments the stone framework 
of the doors. Upon the walls are 
carved numbers of elephants, suns, 
moons, and stars, which were the em- 
blems and insignia of royalty. Near 
the palace and in the centre of an ar- 
tificial lake, which was constructed by 
command of the last king, stands a 
small building in the Chinese style, 
which was used as a pleasure house by 
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the sovereign and his queens: this is 
now used asa powder magazine. The 
town of Kandy was planned by the 
adikars, under the superintendence of 
the same monarch, its various streets 
run in parallel and transverse lines, 
one of them retains to the present day 
its original name of Malabar-street, 
which cognomen was bestowed upon 
it during the reign of Sri Wikrama, 
owing to the circumstance that the 
Malabar relatives and dependants of 
the monarch, were the exclusive in- 
habitants of this portion of the town. 
The position of Kandy is both roman- 
tically beautiful, and sublimely grand, 
being surrounded by hills, which are 
clothed in rich verdure from their 
bases to their summits, and with 
mountains which vary in height from 
three hundred to two thousand 
feet. 

The ecclesiastical style of architec- 
ture varies materially, as the Wihares 
or temples of Buddha strongly resem- 
ble the Chinese, whilst the Dewales or 
temples of the gods remind the ob- 
server of Grecian architecture. Some 
ruins in the Hindoo style are occa- 
sionally met with in the island, and 
the rock temples, stupendous and 
magnificent monuments of man’s in- 
genuity, enterprise, and industry, still 
remain to astonish the wondering be- 
holder.t The Wihares and Dewales 
are generally buildings of one story; 
the exterior of these buildings is 
whitewashed, whilst the interior is 
adorned with paintings of the gods, 
many of which have a strong resem- 
blance to the Egyptian deities. Near 
to every Wihare isa Dagobah (or build- 
ing which is said to enclose a parti- 
cular relic of Buddha, such as a piece 
of bone, or one of his hairs,) which is 
invariably a bell-shaped monument 
surmounted by a small spire. 

Knox alludes to some of the ancient 
religious edifices of the Cingalese in 
the following words: “ Many of them 
are of rare and exquisite work, built of 
hewn stone and engraven with images 
and figures, but by whom and when I 
could never learn, the inhabitants them- 


* We believe this assertion to be strictly correct. 
t These extraordinary excavations ought to be classed amongst the ‘“ won- 
ders of the world,” and we purpose devoting a chapter to them, and other anti- 


quities of Lanka-diva. 
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selves being ignorant. But it is quite 
certain they were built by far superior 
artificers to the Cingalese of the pre- 
sent day; for many buildings having 
been defaced during foreign invasions, 
none among the natives have had skill 
enough to repair them.” It is most 
singular, that in a number of old build- 
ings the arch is found without the 
principle of the arch, being formed of 
stones laid horizontally, which project 
one beyond the other on each side until 
they meet above ; whilst in compara- 
tively modern buildings, the arch is to 
be frequently found regularly con- 
structed with the key-stone. 

The Cingalese practice and know- 
ledge of the healing and chirurgic arts, 
according to European ideas, are 
very imperfect, and as they consider 
handling a corpse to be the height of pol- 
lution, this prejudice alone has been 
sufficient to render it impossible for 
them, either to acquire, or possess, 
a correct knowledge of anatomy, or 
the structure of the human frame. 
When a native practitioner is called 
in, a bargain is struck between him 
and the patient, or his friends. So 
soon as the stipulated remuneration is 
agreed upon, if the practitioner has 
any doubt of the probity of his employ- 
ers, he requires that the fee, whether 
it consist of money, jewellery, clothes, 
or grain, shall be placed in the hands 
of athird person. The usual stipu- 
lation is, no cure no pay, but where a 
practitioner is called in to a doubtful 
case, or where the patient is mori- 
bund, he invariably receives his fee in 
advance. To be well skilled in astro- 
logy, isa most requisite branch of a 
good physician's education, as he must 
be able by such knowledge to pro- 
nounce without hesitation, whether 
the disease owes its origin to deranged 
humours, or is a just punishment in- 
flicted for crimes committed in a for- 
mer stage of existence—in the latter 
case the unfortunate patient is left to 
the mercy of the gods—in the for- 
mer the practitioner endeavours to 
bring the malady to its height, ‘or 
ripen it,” after which he uses remedies 
for its cure. 

Their medical works treat of five 
hundred and seventy diseases to 
which the human frame is subject, 
the greater number of which they 
represent to arise from derangement, 
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or humours of the flesh, blood, skin, 
fat, bones, marrow, phlegm, bile, or 
wind. The physician’s knowledge 
should therefore enable him to deter- 
mine from what exciting cause, and 
derangement of what particular fune- 
tion the disease has sprung. Occa- 
sionally he will take, possibly for 
effect, some hours to determine the 
name of the patient’s complaint, and 
when this very knotty point has been 
decided, he administers the remedy, 
for every practitioner prepares and 
administers his own medicines. It is 
their custom to prescribe and com- 
pound a great number of ingredients 
for the most trivial cases, which 
renders it somewhat difficult to decide 
which particular drug ameliorates or 
subdues the disease. Their Materia 
Medica consists of numberless sim- 
ples, and a few metallic prepara- 
tions, such as arsenic in the form of 
white oxyde, and mercury, which is 
invariably mixed with oleaginous mat- 
ter ; gold, silver, and copper, are admi- 
nistered in the form of powders, 
The native chemical practice consists 
of distillation, preparing decoctions, 
infusions, extracts, oils, and powders. 
Many of their practitioners are ex- 
cellent oculists, and are thoroughly 
conversant with numerous medicinal 
drugs (unknown to Europeans) which 
produce a speedy effect in relieving 
ophthalmia. In Ceylon ophthalmia is 
alike prevalent amongst human beings 
and animals, but there is one form of 
this distressing complaint which is 
solely confined to quadrupeds. A 
minute worm is either engendered 
or received into the watery humours 
of the eye, which causes the eyeball to 
enlarge: as soon as the swelling sub- 
sides, the colouring matter of the 
pupil assumes a bluish tint, and total 
loss of vision speedily ensues. The 
vegetable remedies used by the natives 
appear to cause the animal acute 
pain, but when they are judiciously 
applied by a skilful practitioner, inva- 
riably restore the vision, and effect a 
complete cure. The surgeons are 


extremely dexterous in opening boils, 
from which both Europeans and 
natives suffer alike severely in Ceylon, 
and they understand cauterising and 
phlebotomy. We have been informed 
that when a native surgeon amputates 
a limb, the operation is performed 
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with a knife, which has been heated to 
a dull redness. 

As we never beheld the operation of 
reducing a dislocation, we are indebted 
for the following narrative to one who 
did, and upon whose veracity we can 
place reliance :—“ During our journey 
one of the coolies fell down, and dislo- 
cated his ankle joint. On reaching the 
next village the surgeon was sent for, 
who after a careful examination of the 
injured limb, ordered the patient to be 
assisted to a plantation of cocoa-nut 
trees, and some coir, or rope to be 
brought to him. He then placed the 
patient against a tree, to which he 
securely fastened him by the shoulders, 
whilst the foot of the injured limb 
was tightly attached by a noosed rope 
to another tree. Through the noose, 
the surgeon passed a short, but strong 
stick which he repeatedly twisted until 
the rope was completely tightened, 
and the limb stretched out to its full- 
est extent; he then suddenly with- 
drew the stick and allowed the cord 
to untwist itself. The patient, who 
had bellowed and squealed like a mad 
wild-hog during the operation, was 
then released, and upon examination 
the joint was found to be reinstated, 
and after a few days’ rest, the patient 
regained the perfect use of his 
foot.” 

Those complaints from which the 
natives of Ceylon principally suffer 
are ophthalmia and severe cutaneous 
diseases, both elephantiasis and 
leprosy* being constantly met with in 
their most malignant forms, and 
Doctor Davy states that there is 
scarcely one disease of the skin, which 
is mentioned in Doctor Bateman’s 
Synopsis, that he has not seen an 
instance of amongst the Cingalese. 
Fever, ague, diarrhwa, dysentery, 
cholera morbus (which latter proved 
most fatal in Jaffnapatam during 
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1846), and diseases of the braint are 
likewise extremely prevalent, and 
attack alike the native and Euro- 
pean. 

There is an extraordinary feature 
in the fevers of Ceylon, as the symp- 
toms differ materially in the highlands 
and lowlands, and we cannot do better 
than quote the words of Dr. Davy, 
who writes, “ The fever of almost 
every year and season, and place has 
something peculiar to mark it; in the 
endemic of one place or season there 
may be a strong tendency to delirium, 
in that of another to intermission and 
relapse, and disease of the spleen: in 
that of a third to change of disease, 
from fever to dysentery.” And it is 
dysentery followit ng fever, which usu- 
ally proves fatal to numbers of our 
countrymen. It has been remarked 
by many who have studied the medi- 
cal history of Ceylon and India, that 
infectious fevers are unknown, as both 
the plague and typhus are never heard 
of to the eastward of the Indus. 
There is a disease termed Beri-beria, 
stated by pathologists to be almost 
peculiar to Ceylon, and which, when 
it makes its appearance causes great 
mortality amongst the natives, and 
baffles all the efforts of our medical 
men to arrest its progress. The noso- 
logical name given by Dr. C. Rogers 
to this disease is hydrops asthens aticus, 
and the symptoms are thus described 
by him, “ This terrible disease com- 
mences with general debility and op- 
pressed breathing, the extremities be- 
come distended with watery effusion, 
paralysis ensues, whilst other symp- 
toms of dropsy display themselves, 
often running their course with great 
rapidity. There is frequently anxiety, 
also, with palpitation of the heart and 
occasionally vomiting and spasms are 
present.” We never heard of an Eu- 
ropean suffering from this disease. 


* Our government have established an hospital for the reception of those who 


are afflicted with this terrible malady. 


+ A lunatic asylum has also been established, 
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THREE DAYS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF DELAVIGNE. 


‘En Europe! en Europe! Esperez! Plus d’espoir! 
—Trois jours, leur dit Colomb, et je vous donne un monde.” 


** Back to Europe, again, let our sails be unfurled !” 
—‘ Three days,” said Columbus, ‘‘and I give you a world !” 
And he pointed his finger, and looked through the Vast, 
As if he beheld the bright region at last. 
He sails—and the dawn, the first day, quickly leads : 
He sails—and the golden horizon recedes : 
He sails—till the sun, downward sinking from view, 
Hides the sea and the sky with their limitless blue— 
On, onward he sails, while in vain o’er the lee 
Down plunges the lead through the fathomless sea! 


The pilot, in silence, leans mournfully o’er 
The rudder, which creaks ’mid the dark billows’ roar ; 
He hears the hoarse moan of the waves rushing past, 
And the funeral wail of the wind-stricken mast ; 
The stars of far Europe have fled from the skies, 
And the Cross of the South meets his terrified eyes ; 
But at length the slow dawn, softly streaking the night, 
Illumes the dark dome with its beautiful light. 
‘*Columbus! ’tis day, and the darknes ss hath past !” 
—‘* Day! and what dost thou see ?”—“I see nought but the Vast !” 


What matter! he’s calm !—but ah, stranger, if you 

Had your hand on his heart with such glory i in view ; 
Had you felt the wild throb of despair ‘and delight 

That depressed and expanded his bosom that night ; 

The quick alternations as morning came near, 

The chill and the fever, the rapture and fear, 

You would feel that such moments exhausted the rage 
And the multiplied malice and pains of an age— 

You would say these three days half a lifetime have slain, 
And his fame is too dear at the price of such pain. 


Oh! who can describe what the crushed heart must bear— 
The delirium of hope and the lonely despair— 

Of a Great Man unknown, whom his age doth despise 

As a fool, ’mid'the vain v ules ar crowd of the wise! 

Such wert thou, Galileo! Far better to die 

Than thus by a horrible effort to lie! 

When you gave, by an agony deep and intense, 

That lie to your labours, your reason, your sense, 

To the Sun, to the Earth—to that Earth, we repeat, 

That you trembled to feel moving under your feet ! 


The second day’s past—and Columbus ?—he sleeps, 
While Mutiny round him its dark vigil keeps : 

‘* Shall he perish ?”——* Death ! death !” is the mutinous cry, 
‘* He must triumph to-morrow, or perjured must die!” 
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The ingrates! Shall his tomb on to-morrow be made 

Of that sea which his daring a highway hath made ? 

Shall that sea on to-morrow, with pitiless waves 

Fling his corse on that shore which his longing eye craves? 
The corse of an unknown adventurer then— 

One day later—Columbus, the greatest of men ! 


He dreams, how a veil drooping over the main 
Is rent, at the distant horizon, in twain, 

And how, from beneath, on his rapturous sight 
Burst at length tue New Wortp from the darkness of night ! 
Oh, how fresh! oh, how fair the new virgin earth seems! 
With gold the fruits glisten, and sparkle the streams— 

Green gleams on the mountains, and gladdens the isles, 

And the seas and the rivers are dimpled with smiles. 

“¢ Joy! joy!” cries Columbus, “ this region is mine !”"— 

Ah! not even its name, hapless dreamer, is thine ! 






Soon changes that dream from a vision so fair, 
For he sees that the merciless Spaniards are there, 
Who with loud mimic thunderbolts slaughter the host 
Of the unarmed people that cover the coast. 

He sees the fair palace, the temple on fire, 

And the peaceful Cazique ’mid their ashes expire ; 
He sees, too—oh, saddest! oh, mournfullest sight !— 
The crucifix gleam in the thick of the fight— 

More terrible far than the merciless steel 

Is the uplifted cross in the red hand of zeal ! 






He sees the earth open and reel to and fro, 
And the wretches who breathe in the caverns below. 
Poor captives! whose arms, in a languid despair, 

Fall fatigued on the gold of the rocks that they tear. 
Pale spectres! whose agonised cries, uncontrolled, 
Seek the light of that sun that they’re ne’er to behold. 
They struggle, they pant ’mid the pestilent dews, 
And by labour escape the sharp whip that pursues, 
Till a long, lingering death, in the cavern’s dim light, 
Consigns them at length to eternity’s night! 















Columbus, oppressed by this vision of pain, 
Scares it off from his feverish pallet and brain ; 

It dwindleth, it melteth, it fades from his eye 

As a light passing cloud in the depths of the sky. 

All is changed !—he beholds in the wilds of the north, 
Full of strength, full of hope, a new empire spring forth— 
Its people oppressed, as the war-cry goes round, 

Seize the peaceable ploughshare that furrows their ground, 
Or that creature of iron which lately they swayed 

As it turned into cities their forests of shade. 


They have conquered !—they show him with grateful acclaim 
Their Hero, their Washington—type of that name— 

O sage Cincinnatus and Cato! no more 

Need we doubt of thy virtue, or mocking adore. 

He has caused our weak hearts that strange grandeur to feel, 
And conceive what corruption till now could conceal. 

In the council, a Sage by the Hero is seen, 

And not less revered ‘neath a different mien. 

He rules, he discovers, and daringly brings 

Down the lightning from Heaven and the sceptre from kings- 
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At length, o’er Columbus, slow consciousness breaks— 
“Land! land!” ery the sailors, ‘‘ land! land! ”—he awakes— 
He runs—yes! behold it—it blesseth his sight— 

The land! O sweet spectacle! transport! delight !— 

O generous sobs which he cannot restrain !— 

What will Ferdinand say ? and the Future? and Spain ? 

He will lay this fair land at the foot of the throne— 

His king will repay all the ills he has known— 

In exchange for a world what are honours and gains ? 

Or a crown? but how is he rewarded ?—with chains ! 











HAPPY LOVE. 








FROM THE GERMAN OF WOLFGANG MULLER, 






“ O klingender Fruhling, du selige zeit! 
Und bist du voruber, uns thut est nicht leid : 

Wir liebten uns gestern, wir lieben uns heut’— 
Wir lieben uns morgen, wir gluckliche Leut!" 






O Life’s ringing morning! O Season divine! 

What, though thou art vanished, we shall not repine, 
We yesterday loved, and to day ’tis the same— 

And to-morrow we'll love with unchangeable flame. 






Once, a troop of wild Burschen, so frolic and gay, 
We went to the village to welcome the May— 

To each door, came the maidens, all laughing to see— 
Then, darling, thou laughed, but in secret on me :— 






At the May-feast, thou gavest-—O moment of bliss ! 
Thy hand to my pressure, thy lips to my kiss,— 

Thou wert mine, I was thine, thou delight of my heart, 
By a link that eternity never can part !|— 






Not all unenjoyed, did the summer-rose fade— 

For I brought thee a nosegay, thou beautiful maid— 

We shared at the harvest, the dance and the song— 

We shared the ripe clusters, nor thought the day long,— 






And now that the cold tyrant Winter doth reign, 

And the storms sweep the mountain and deluge the plain, 
With one heart, by our fireside we sit midst the din— 

In the heart is the Summer, when Love blooms within— 







O Life’s happy morning! O time of delight !— 
Thou art with us, since Love doth our bosoms unite, 
We loved one another, we still love the same— 

And we ever shall love with unchangeable flame! 










ENGLAND. 







A CLOUDY DAY IN 






FROM THE ITALIAN OF G. ROSSETTI, 






“ O che notte bruna bruna 
Senza stelle e senza luna!" 


O these nights how dark they are! 
Without moon and without star, — 
Every thing is in the blues |— 

Sea and air they groan together 
Just as if the wind and weather 
Gruffly talked about the news !|— 
















A September Garland. 





But hail! my own Italian sky, 
When twinkling with her diamond eye 
The Star of Eve is seen above !— 
Where Heaven laughs down on Earth, and then 
The Earth laughs up to Heaven again— 
And all things breathe of Love !— 












But one thing mars the beauteous scene— 

The flowery soil and heaven serene— 
Ah! me. Oppression’s cruel hand, 

My Italy, is on thy plains— 

What cares the captive in his chains 

For azure sky or verdant land ?— 


























O happy England! potent bride 
Of Him who rules the ocean tide— 
"Tis true a mist o’erclouds thy sky, 
But thou a better light canst give, 
For which alone I wish to live— 
The glorious light of Liberty !— 


Beyond the mist, my thought takes flight— 
To seek that true and only light 

Which few can find, though all admire, 
For this I've wandered far and near 
Until at length, in wandering here— 
I find my long desire !— 















O Liberty, upon whose breast 

Man can alone securely rest— 
Amid these mists resplendent shine 

The Minp to know—the Heart to feel— 

Twin stars that make the wanderer kneel— 

And worship at thy shrine :— 


THE BEE. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF MARTINEZ DE LA PLAZA. 


‘* Iba Cogiendo flores, 
Y¥ guardando en la falda 
Mi Ninfa, para hacer una guirnalda." 













In a bower, a garland wreathing, 
My belovéd sat reclining, 
Sweetest roses intertwining, — 
She, ere they were bound in posies, 
Pressed them to the kindred roses 
Of her lips with fragrance breathing. 










A Bee within a rose was lying, 
Him the crimson leaves concealing, 

While the nectar he was stealing— 

As her lips approached—upspringing— 
He the seeming rosebud stinging — 

Sipped its sweets—then vanished flying !— 


¥ 


To-day and To-morrow—The Elfin Bride. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


* Si suspiro y digohoy, 
Ella responde manana.” 
When oppressed by Love’s sweet sorrow, 
At Juana’s feet I pray,— 
_ Tf I sigh and say, to-day, 
She answers—Oh, to-morrow ! 


She weeps if any joy elates me ; 


If sad, she sings, and mirth comes o’er her ; 


And if I say that I adore her, 
The cruel maiden says she hates me. 
Whence then can I a solace borrow ? 

Except I die—and die I may— 

For if I sigh, and say to-day, 


She answers—Oh, to-morrow ! 


If, to see her eyes of brown, 
I lift mine, she downward gazes ; 
But the maiden heavenward raises 
Her’s if also I look down. 
At times, o’ercome by grief and sorrow, 
I vow to break her sov ereign sway— 
But if I sigh, and say to- day, 


She answers—Oh, to-morrow ! 


At times, too, if I claim the prize 
Of victory, she declares I’m beaten ; 
And if the ¢ up of life I sweeten 

With hopes of bliss beyond the skies, 

She hints at brimstone and Gomorrah! 
Even now if in Death's arms I lay, 
And sighing, said, I'll die to-day— 

She'd answer—Oh, to-morrow ! 


THE ELFIN BRIDE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE, 


** Frisch ist des Morgen’s Schein, 
Und feucht der thau'ge Rasen ; 
Was, jungling, weilst am stein, 
Wo kuhlige Lufte blasen ?” 


Gaily the sun ascends his throne, 
And gilds the dewy sod below ; 

“©, y outh! what chains thee to that stone, 
Where cooling breezes blow ? 


‘©O, Mourner!—from the new-lit skies 
The darksome gloom hath ta’en its flight ; 
Methinks no sleep has blest thine eyes 
Through all this weary night! 


‘¢ And tears, thou valiant youth and true, 
Have fallen upon this humid stone ; 

Or is it but the nightly dew 

That down from Heaven hath flown ?’ 
















































A September Garland. 


*¢ The dew would shew its wonted care, 
And weep on my belovéd stone ; 

But ah! the pearls that glisten there 

Are but my tears alone!” 






*‘ A noble hero !—and in tears ? 
A brave young man—and weakly pine ? 

O come where gleams the sheen of spears, 

And Love’s warm glance divine !” 






‘* Let others kneel at Beauty's throne, 

‘ Or up the gleaming falchion take ; 
For me—lI tarry by this stone 

Until my heart will break !” 


‘Oh! tell me, then, thy heart’s deep woe— 
What sorrow chains thee to the stone ?” 

«* Ah! yes, from lips the tale will flow, 

That speak of this alone !— 














‘* Last night T crossed the mountain near, 
And sought this verdant vale of rest ; 

A sweet voice whispered in mine ear— 

A sweeter lip to mine was prest !— 






** It was a beauteous Fairy form, 
That thus about the wanderer played, 

And twined a garland bright and warm 

Around us twain, that ne’er can fade. 






‘*She called me her beloved Lord— 
She called herself a wife’s dear name ; 

And gave to me, with glad accord, 

Her wondrous sweet and tender frame. 






‘That moment did the Night withdraw 
Her vaporous veil so dark and damp ; 

As through the roof of leaves we saw 

The Moon suspend our nuptial lamp. 










** And as it paled before the day, 
And sank amid the silent sea, 

She reached her hand and cried—‘ Away ! 

Beloved, hence! from me! 


«¢ « Hence !—hence !—for ere the sun has smiled, 
I too must far from this have flown : 

One beam on me, the Fairy Child, 

Would turn me into stone. 


‘“¢¢ For this, through Time’s unnumber’d years, 
Has been the Sun’s unquestioned right ; 

But till the Morning-red appears, 

The Fairy People rule the night!’ 







“ Audacious boy! Oh! sad event! 
I prayed, and kissed her thousand charms, 
Until she, weeping, gave consent 


To linger still within my arms : 
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‘¢ But through her tears she sang this strain— 
‘Ah! many and many a happy night 
Might I within thy arms have lain ! 
If thou didst not that promise blight. 


‘¢«T cannot bring my lips to speak 
Denial to that prayer of thine— 
And see! upon the purple peak 
The day begins to shine! 


‘*¢ Farewell, beloved murderer mine, 
Farewell! thy clasping arms unbind !’'— 
Scarce shrieked I * fly!” when came the Shine, 
When came the cooling morning wind. 


‘* There in my very hands she grew 
A lifeless stone, so hard and cold ; 
There from my heart the life-blood flew, 
And strength grew weak, and youth grew old. 


‘‘ A lifeless stone !—O bitter woe! 
My joy! my grief! my Elfin Bride! 
On this, through life, my tears shall flow— 
In death I'll sleep beside!” 


THE PILGRIM, THE CAVALIER, AND THE TROUBADOUR. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF A, MAFFEI, 


‘* Era mite come il cielo 
Cui sorride il sol di maggio ! 
Era bella come il raggio 
Che circonda un cherubin !" 


THE PILGRIM, 

She was mild as is the sky 
When gently smiles the sun of May ; 
She was lovely as the ray 
That clothes a cherub round. 

Ah! me, for ever from mine eye 
The sacred veil that maid hath torn ; 
Now life is but a waste forlorn, 
Whereon no path is found! 


THE CAVALIER. 

[ fought for ten long weary years 
Ww ith Saracenic rage malign ; 
My name throughout all Palestine 
Made dim the mother’s eye ; 

I conquered squires and cavaliers— 
But Love, unconquered still thou art : 
Back to the Lady of my heart 
Returns my constant sigh. 



















A September Garland. 


TEE TROUBADOUR. 





I sang of many a glorious feat 
Enac ted on the fields of fame— 
The Lion-hearted Richard’s name 
Resounded bold and free : 
But ah! the strain more sadly sweet 
Flew back to those beloved eyes, 
Between whose light and mine there lies 
So much of sky and sea. 


THE THREE, 
















Without Love no light doth shine, 
To guide the Pilgrim on his way ; 
Without Love, the wreath of bay 
Weighs heavy on the Victor's head ; 

Without Love, the flower divine 
Hath none to cherish or admire ; 
Sweetness flies the Poet’s lyre, 

The Poet’s heart is dead. 


EXPECTATION. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF DELAVIGNE 











** Tutto con te mi piace, 
Sia colle, O selva, O prato.” 
—METASTASIO,. 






The morn has chased the shades of night, 
The streams grow bright beneath her eye ; 

A golden veil of purple light 

Hangs o’er the rosy eastern sky. 





To catch the sun’s awakening rays 
Upon the turf still wet with dew, 

With trembling haste the rose display 8 

Her crimson chalice to the view. 























A sweeter zephyr fills the place, 
The birds in sweeter concert sing ; 
More closely in a fond embrace 

Around the elm the vine doth cling. 






Amid these shades so calm and still 
All things partake of my delight— 

Fresh turf, fair sky, transparent rill— 

Ah! can you know she comes to-night ? 














BY THE SHORES 





OF THE 








FROM THE SPANISH OF GONGORA, 









“ Dejadme llorar 
Orillas del mar.” 


The pride of our village 
Is pining away ; 

But yesterday married, 

And widowed to-day ; 


By the Shores of the Sea. 


To the red field of death 
She has seen him depart, 
The light of her eye 
And the joy of her heart. 
To her mother she turneth, 
And falls on her knee— 
Let me weep for him, mother, 
By the shores of the sea. 


Since you told me, dear mother, 
In Life’s happy morn, 

How brief were its roses, 
How sharp was its thorn : 

Since my heart was made captive 
By him that is gone, 

Ah! short was the sunlight 
That over it shone ! 

Since a captive I languish, 
And he bears the key, 

Let me weep for him, mother, 
By the shores of the sea. 


My eyes have, with weeping, 

Been red since the dawn— 
Their sweet occupation 

Of seeing is gone: 
Henceforward no gladness 

Can bring them delight— 
No vision of beauty 

Can make them grow bright ; 
Since he is at war 

Who was peace unto me, 
Let me weep for him, mother, 

By the shores of the sea. 


Oh! do not restrain me, 

Or blame me, dear mother, 
For vain is the one, 

And useless the other. 
If love for your daughter 

Your bosom doth hold, 
Oh! let not your actions 

Be cruel and cold: 
Since to perish in silence 

Far sadder would be, 
Let me weep for him, mother, 

By the shores of the sea. 


Ah! mother, dear mother, 
That breast were of stone, 
That would feel not the sorrow 
And grief I have known : 
The languor that kills me 
Since he has gone thither—. 
To see the green years 
Of my womanhood wither. 
Then since blossoms no longer 
Will bloom on Life’s tree, 
Let me weep for him, mother, 
By the shores of the sea. 
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THE CANADAS—HOW LONG CAN WE HOLD THEM ?* 


Tuenre lie before us at this moment 
(strange conjunction!) “ The Conquest 
of Canada,” and papers and pamphlets 
relative to recent events in that colony, 
which prognosticate, we sadly fear, its 
speedy loss! The contrast is forced 
upon us between the vigour and the 
wisdom ef a Chatham, and the weakness 
and folly of our present rulers ; or ra- 
ther, indeed, between the foresight, the 
energy, and the determination of Eng- 
land under her old aristocratic regime, 
and the shortsightedness, the rashness, 
and the want of all steady principle 
and all prompt decision, by which her 
proceedings, both at home and abroad, 
have been marked, since democratic 
influence became so dangerously ascen- 
dant. 

Let us glance, for a moment, at the 
splendid achievement which, by one 
decisive victory, put into our hands an 
extent of territory comprising very 
little short of one-eighth of the civilised 
world. 

The battle of Quebec was fought 
upon the 13th of September, 1759. 

ontcalm, one of the most gallant 
and skilful of France’s generals, when 
the apparition of the British under 
Wolfe, upon the heights of Abraham, 
was announced to him, although sur- 
prised, was not disheartened. He was 
presently on horseback at the head of 
his troops, and, by his words of en- 
couragement, and his gallant bearing, 
did all that a brave man could do to 
inspire them with confidence as to the 
result of the contest. 


“The French attacked. At about 
ten o’clock a crowd of Canadians and 
Indians emerged from the bush on the 
slope which falls towards the valley of 
the St. Charles ; as they advanced they 
opened fire upon the English picquets of 
the extreme left, and drove them into 
their supports. Under cover of the 
cloud of smoke which rose above the 
scene of this attack, the French veterans 
of the right wing passed swiftly round 


* «The Conguest of Canada.” 
London: Bentley. 1849. 


pay Rebels ?’ in a Letter to the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine.” 


oyalist. Montreal, 1849. 


By the Author of ‘* Hochelaga.” 
‘** The Question Answered, ‘ Did the Ministry intend to 


the left of Murray's brigade, and turned 
his flank; then throwing aside their 
irregulars, they fell upon Howe's light 
infantry. This gallant officer felt the 
importance of his post; the houses and 
the line of coppice which he occupied, 
formed almost a right angle with the 
front of the British army, covering it 
in flank and rear. He was hardly 
pressed ; his men fell fast under the 
overpowering fire of the French, but in 
a few minutes, Townshend, with the 
15th, came to his aid; soon afterwards 
the two battalions of the 60th joined the 
line, and turned the tide of battle. 

**In the meantime swarms of skir- 
mishers advanced against the right and 
centre of the British army ; their sting- 
ing fire immediately dislodged the few 
light infantry which Wolfe had posted 
in his front, and forced them back in 
confusion upon the main body. This 
first impression was not without dan- 
ger: the troops who were in the rear, 
and could not see the real state of 
affairs, become alarmed at the some- 
what retrograde movements in front. 
Wolfe perceived this: he hurried along 
the line, cheered the men by his voice 
and presence, ind admonished them on 
no account to fire without orders. He 
succeeded: confidence was restored. 

‘** The spirited advance of the skir- 
mishers was but the mask of a more 
formidable movement. The whole of 
the French centre and left, with loud 
shouts and arms at the recover, now 
bore down to the attack. Their light 
troops then ceased firing, and passed to 
the rear. As the view cleared, their 
long unbroken lines were seen rapidly 
approaching Wolfe’s position. When 
they reached within 150 yards, they ad- 
vanced obliquely from the left of each 
formation, so that the lines assumed the 
appearance of columns, and chiefly 
threatened the British right. And now 
from flank to flank of the assailing bat- 
talions rolled a murderous and incessant 
fire. The 35th and the Grenadiers fell 
fast. Wolfe, at the head of the 28th, 
was struck in the wrist, but not dis- 
abled. Wrapping a handkerchief round 
the wound, he hastened from one rank 
to another, exhorting the men to be 
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steady, and to reserve their fire. No 
English soldier pulled a trigger: with 
matchless endurance they sustained the 
trial. Not a company wavered; their 
arms shouldered as if on parade, and 
motionless, save when they closed up 
the ghastly gaps, they waited the word 
of command. 

“When the head of the French at- 
tack had reached within forty yards, 
Wolfe gave the order to ‘fire.’ At once 
the long row of muskets was levelled, 
and a volley, distinct as a single shot, 
flashed from the British line. For a 
moment the advancing columns still 
pressed on, shivering like pennons in 
the fatal storm, but a few paces told 
how terrible had been the force of the 
long-suspended blow. Numbers of the 
French soldiers reeled and fell; some 
staggered on for a little, then dropped 
silently aside to die; others burst from 
the ranks shrieking in agony. The 
Brigadier de St. Ours was struck dead, 
and de Senezergues, the second in com- 
mand, was left mortally wounded upon 
the field. When the breeze carried 
away the dense clouds of smoke, the 
assailing battalions stood reduced to 
mere groups among the bodies of the 
slain. Never before or since has a 
deadlier volley burst from British in- 
fantry. 

** Montcalm commanded the attack in 
person. Not fifteen minutes had elapsed 


since he had first moved on his line of 


battle, and already all was lost! The 
Canadian militia, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, broke and fled. The right 
wing, which had recoiled before Tuwns- 
hend and Howe, was overpowered by a 
counter-attack of the 58th and 78th: 
his veteran battalions of Berne and 
Guienne were shattered before his eyes 
under the British fire; on the left the 
Royal Roussillon was shrunk to a mere 
skeleton, and, deserted by their Pro- 
vincial allies, could hardly retain the 
semblance of a formation. But the gal- 
lant Frenchman, though ruined, was not 
dismayed ; he rode through the broken 
ranks, cheered them with his voice, en- 
couraged them by his dauntless bearing, 
and, aided by a small redoubt, even suc- 
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ceeded in once again presenting a front 
to his enemy. 

**Meanwhile Wolfe’s troops had re- 
loaded. He seized the opportunity of 
the hesitation in the hostile ranks, and 
ordered the whole British line to ad- 
vance. At first they moved forward in 
majestic regularity, receiving and pay- 
ing back with deadly interest the volleys 
of the French. But soonthe ardour of 
the soldiers broke through the restraints 
of discipline: they increased their pace 
to a run, rushing over the dying and the 
dead, and sweeping the living enemy off 
their path. On the extreme right, the 
35th, under the gallant Colonel Fletcher, 
earried all before them, and won the 
white plume which for half a century 
afterwards they proudly bore.* Wolfe 
himself led the 28th and the diminished 
ranks of the Louisburg Grenadiers, who 
that day nobly redeemed their error at 
Montmorency. The 43rd, as yet al- 
most untouched, pressed on in admirable 
order, worthy of their after-fame in that 
noble Light Division which ‘ never gave 
a foot of ground but by word of com- 
mand.’ Oh the left, the 58th and 78th 
overcame a stubborn and bloody resis- 
tance; more than 100 of the Highland- 
ers fell dead and wounded, the weak 
battalion by their side lost a fourth part 
of their strength in the brief struggle. 
Just now Wolfe was a second time 
wounded, in the body, but he dissembled 
his suffering, for his duty was not yet 
accomplished; again a ball from the 
redoubt struck him on the breast; he 
reeled on one side, but at the moment 
this was not generallyobserved. ‘ Sup- 
port me,’ said he to a grenadier officer 
who was close at hand, ‘that my brave 
fellows may not see me fall.’ In afew 
seconds, however, he sank, and was 
borne a little to the rear. Colonel Car- 
leton was desperately wounded in the 
head at a few paces from Wolfe: 
the aide-de-camp who hastened for 
Monckton, to call him to the command, 
found him also bleeding on the field, 
beside the 47th regiment. At length 
Townshend, now the senior officer, was 
brought fromm the left flank to this bloody 
scene to lead the army. 


* « At the late presentation of colours to the 35th Regiment, in Dublin garrison, 


on the 2lst of July, 1834, their colonel-in-chief, Lieutenant-General Sir 


ohn Os- 


wald, G.C.B., mentioned, in the course of his address, that when he first joined the 


regiment, in 1791, he found in it several of the companions of Wolfe. 


The colonel- 


in-chief was Fletcher, of a distinguished Scottish family. He led the 35th, under 
General Wolfe, through the surf of Louisburg, placed them first after the British 
Grenadiers in line on the plains of Abraham, and there, during the contest, charg- 
ing the French Grenadiers, carried off the white plume which for half a century this 


battalion bore. 


His Majesty George III. was so pleased with Colonel Fletcher’s 


conduct, that when a lieutenant-colonel of only four years’ standing, he gave him 
the colonelcy -in-chief.”—Picture of Quebec. 
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“ The brief struggle fell heavily upon 
the British, but was ruinous to the 
French. They wavered under the car- 
nage: the columns which death had dis- 
ordered were soon broken and scattered. 
Montcalm, with a courage that rose 
above the wreck of hope, galloped 
through the groups of his stubborn 
veterans, who still made head against 
the advancing enemy, and strove to 
show a front of battle. His efforts 
were vain; the head of every formation 
was swept away before that terrible 
musketry ; in a few minutes the French 
gave way in all directions. Just then 
their gallant general fell with a 
mortal wound: from that time all was 
utter rout. 


“* While the British troops were car- 
rying all before them, their young gene- 
ral’s life was ebbing fast away. When 
struck for the third time, he sank down; 
he then supported himself for a few mi- 
nutes in a sitting posture, with the 
assistance of Lieutenant Brown, Mr. 
Henderson, a volunteer, and a private 
soldier, all of the grenadier company of 
the 22nd; Colonel Williamson of the 
Royal Artillery, afterwards went to his 
aid. From time to time Wolfe tried 
with his faint hand to clear away the 
death-mist that gathered on his sight ; 
but the effort seemed vain; for pre- 
sently he lay back, and gave no signs 
of life beyond a heavy breathing, and 
an occasional groan. Meantime the 
French had given way, and were flying 
in all directions. The grenadier officers, 
seeing this, called out to those around 
him—‘ See, they run!’ The words 
caught the ear of the dying man; he 
raised himself, like one aroused from 
sleep, and asked eagerly, ‘ Who runs ?’ 
‘ The enemy, sir,’ answered the officer: 
‘they give way everywhere.’ ‘Go one 
of you to Colonel Burton,’ said Wolfe ; 
‘tell him to march Webbe’s (the 48th) 
regiment with all speed down to the St. 
Charles River, to cut off the retreat.’ 
His voice grew faint as he spoke, and 
he turned as if seeking an easier posi- 
tion on his side ; when he had given this 
last order, he seemed to feel that he had 
done his duty, and added feebly, but 
distinctly—‘ Now, God be praised, I 
die happy.’ His eyes then closed ; and, 
after a few convulsive movements, he 
became still. Despite the anguish of his 
wounds, he died happy : for through the 
mortal shades that fell upon his soul, 
there rose, over the unknown world’s 
horizon, the dawn of an eternal morn- 
ing.” —Vol. ii. 


Such was the splendid victory by 
which this fine country was won. How 
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long is it to continue a dependency of 
the British Crown? How long are 
we to hold that which cost us so much 
blood and treasure ? 

This is a grave and serious ques- 
tion ; and one which must have pre- 
sented itself to every reflecting mind, 
by which our late policy in that coun- 
try has been duly pondered. To some 
it appears a matter of indifference 
whether we retain our transatlantic 
possessions or no. To others, that 
they are a positive incumbrance, and 
that to get rid of them would be a 
gain. But we believe there remains a 
large majority, by whom their separa- 
tion would be regarded as a loss and a 
humiliation; by whom Great Britain 
would be considered maimed and mu- 
tilated, when bereft, by whatever cause, 
of those adjuncts of her greatness, and 
those trophies of her renown ; that 
colonial defection once begun, must 
continue until all her dependencies 
shall have been lost, and the once 
mighty imperial mistress of the ocean 
shrink within her insular dimensions 
as a fourth or fifth-rate European 
power; a state in which her very ex- 
istence as a nation would be brought 
into peril, and, should any strong spirit 
of disaffection arise within herself, it 
might be difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain her connexion with Ireland. 

This last is, we confess, the view 
which we take of the subject. We 
think the possession of such a depen- 
dency as Canada could not be too 
highly prized. We regard it as a 
great outlet for our superabundant 
manufactures, and our surplus popu- 
lation. We consider it, if properly 
managed, as a mart for British enter- 
prise, a secure investment for British 
capital, and an exhaustless field for 
British labour. We consider it asa 
priceless * point d’ appui,” should any 
causes of national difference arise be- 
tween us and the United States. We 
feel all its capabilities as a feeder of 
our marine, by which that arm of our 
force might be, upon any emergencies 
which should suddenly arise, efficiently 
recruited. And thus viewing the 
question at issue, we do confess we 
cannot at all sympathise either with 
those who regard these vast possessions 
as an incumbrance, of which it is de- 
sirable we should be speedily disbur- 
dened, or those who are indifferent to 
their preservation ;—and we view the 
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legislation which has lately been pur- 
sued respecting them, with a dismay 
proportioned to our conviction of its 
tendency to separate them for ever 
from the British Empire. 

Several years have now elapsed 
since the state of Canada engaged our 
attention ; and those of our readers 
who remember what we said then, 
must see that we clearly foresaw all 
that has since occurred, and that re- 
cent events are little more than a ful- 
filment of our predictions. The Whig 
policy which governed Lord Gosford’s 
proceedings eventuated in the rebel- 
lion which it cost so much blood and 
treasure to put down. And had the 
evil stopped there, all would have been 
well. Had the traitors taken in /la- 
grante delicto been dealt with as they 
deserved, a wholesome example would 
have been exhibited to the colonists, 
and British authority would have re- 
sumed its ascendancy, and content- 
ment and tranquillity again prevailed. 
But the Whig star was still ascendant, 
and instead of extracting good from 
evil, evil was extracted from good. 
Lord Durham’s Commission super- 
vened upon the troubled state of 
affairs in the provinces; and its ob- 
ject would seem to have been to revive 
the desponding hearts of the discon- 
tented, and to breathe life and vigour 
into the dry bones of sedition, which, 
under the vigour of the loyalists, had 
been quelled and laid prostrate ; while 
a corresponding chill and discourage- 
ment was communicated to the gallant 
defenders of the rights and preroga- 
tives of the British crown. 

Nor could, for such a purpose, a 
better instrument have been selected. 
The Lord High Commissioner was a 
man of activity and energy ; but vain, 
opinionative, shallow, and conceited ; 
filled with an enormous opinion of his 
own wisdom and his own importance, 
and cherishing a most disdainful con- 
tempt for all who ventured to differ 
from him in his views. He was, at 
the same time, honest and honourable 
in all transactions of private life ; had 
no sinister personal aims beyond the 
aggrandisement of the party to which 
he was attached; and could well 
maintain his personal dignity when- 
ever, either in his own person, or in 
that of the humblest of his suit, the 
rights or privileges of his office were 
invaded. His conscious disinterest- 
edness gave boldness and confidence 


to his recommendations, which finally 
prevailed with the government at 
home, who recognised the legitimacy 
of the objects for which the Canadian 
traitors drew the sword, conceded the 
principle of ‘responsible govern- 
ment,” by which British authority has 
been superseded, precipitated the union 
of the upper and lower provinces, by 
which the French influence has ob- 
tained an ascendant in the legislature, 
dealt “‘ heavy blows and great discou- 
ragements”’ to the loyalists, by which 
that gallant body of men have been 
sorely aggrieved, while honours and 
emoluments have been profusely la- 
vished upon convicted or notorious 
traitors. 

We cannot, therefore, affect sur- 
prise, whatever may be our regret, at 
the transactions which have recently 
compromised the honour and dignity 
of the British crown, and which no 
sane man can regard but as preparing 
the way for the separation of our 
Canadian provinces. Under the timid 
and unprincipled government of Lord 
Gosford, sedition was nursed until it 
broke out into overt treason. By the 
vigour of the loyalists, aided by the 
skill and the gallantry of the military, 
the rebellion was promptly put down. 
But by the strange infatuation which 
seems to have overruled British policy, 
both foreign and domestic, since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the defeat 
of the rebels was converted into a 
victory. Suddenly, in the midst of 
humiliation and disaster, they found, 
to their astonishment as well as de- 
light, that all they sought for, and 
more, was granted ; that not only was 
an amnesty to be extended to them 
for their treason, and their forfeited 
lives spared, but that the road to 
office was again opened to them; that 
their position in the colony would 
again give them power, not only to 
override the governor, but to beard 
and insult the loyalists, whose crime 
of successful resistance to them never 
would be forgiven ; and that the time 
would speedily come when they might 
not only glory in their misdeeds, but 
actually seek reprisals from the govern- 
ment against which they had rebelled, 
for such losses or inconveniences as they 
suffered, or pretended to have suffered, 
in their acts of mad and unprovoked 
resistance to legitimate authority. 

In our first paper upon Canadian 
affairs, in March, 1838, after the out- 
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break in 1837, we ventured, hesitat- 
ingly, to recommend a union of the 
legislatures, but upon the express con- 
dition that the British so far prepon- 
derated over the Franco-Canadian 
interest, as to render it impossible for 
the French faction to obstruct the 
progress of beneficent legislation, by 
which the British colonist might be 
enabled to feel at home in a British 
colony, and have assurance afforded 
him that he was not altogether aban- 
doned to the hatred and jealousy of 
the most ignorant, prejudiced, and un- 
enterprising population on the face of 
the earth. Had a union been early 
made upon such a basis, and every- 
thing right and proper done to che- 
rish the loyalty of those who had 
proved themselves by their services 
the best friends of British connexion, 
we do not see any grounds for sup- 
posing that such a measure would not 
have resulted in’'good. But when it 
was made, no care was taken to secure 
the ascendancy of British influence, 
and much was done to disgust and 
alienate the loyalty of the Upper 
Canadians. Hence a formidable op- 
position from the upper province were 
but too ready to co-operate with a 
powerful majority in the lower ; and 
both lost no opportunity of crippling 
and embarrassing the executive, which 
was now made responsible to them for 
all its acts, and under the necessity 
of taking, at their dictation, its con- 
stitutional advisers. 

It is undoubtedly to be lamented 
that the insulted and outraged loyal- 
ists of Upper Canada, in evil hour, 
*‘ took counsel from their discontent,” 
and were thus betrayed into a false 
position, by which they only strength- 
ened the hands of their enemies. But 
much more do we condemn those who 
inflicted upon them such injuries, and 
put upon them such insults, as human 
nature could not be expected to bear, 
and then took occasion to express 
surprise that they should have for- 
gotten their principles, or faltered in 
their allegiance ! 

It was not until the last general 
election returned a large majority in 
the Franco-Canadian interest, that 
the project of an indemnity for rebel- 
lion losses in the lower provinces 
was seriously entertained. Lord 
Elgin felt himself surrounded by a 
ministry who had either participated 
in the Papineau insurrection, or sym- 








pathised with the insurgents. The 
loyalists in Upper Canada had had 
their losses considered and provided 
for by the government; but as trea- 
son had now become ascendant, the 
traitors in the lower province, deemed 
it but equal justice that they should 
be indemnified for theirs, It is true 
an exception was made against all 
who were so unfortunate as to have 
been brought to trial, and convicted, 
as well as those who, upon their own 
confession of guilt, were banished to 
Bermuda; but as these constituted 
but a very small proportion of the 
numbers actually engaged in the re- 
bellion, and to whom her Majesty’s 
gracious amnesty was accorded, every 
unconvicted rebel was to be regarded 
as a suffering loyalist, and the mea- 
sure which was to compensate the one 
for his losses and his sacrifices, was to 
reward the other for his misdeeds. 

The following is the preamble to 
the bill for the perpetration of this 
monstrous iniquity, by which all sense 
of justice, and even of decency, has 
been outraged :— 


‘* Whereas, on the 28th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1845, an humble address was 
unanimously adopted by the legislative 
assembly of this province, and by them 
presented to the Right Honourable 
Charles Theophilus Baron Metcalfe, 
the then Governor-General of the same, 
praying ‘that his Excellency would be 
pleased to cause proper measures to be 
adopted in order to insure to the inhabi- 
tants of that part of this province, for- 
merly Lower Canada, indemnity for 
just losses by them sustained during 
the Rebellion of 1837 and 1838.’ And 
whereas, on the 24th day of November, 
1845, a commission of five persons was, 
by his Excellency, the said Governor- 
General, duly appointed to inquire into 
such losses arising from and growing 
out of the said Rebellion ; and whereas, 
it appears by the report of the said 
commissioners, dated the 18th day of 
April, 1846, that ‘the want of power 
to proceed to a strict and regular in- 
vestigation of the losses in question, 
left the commissioners no other resource 
than to trust to the allegations of the 
claimants, as to the amounts and nature 
of their losses ;’ and whereas, in order 
to redeem the pledge given to the suf- 
ferers of such losses, or their bona fide 
creditors, assigns, or ayant-droit, as 
well by the said address of the said 
legislative assembly, and the appoint- 
ment of the said commission, as by the 
letter addressed by the Honourable the 
Secretary of the Province, by order of 
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the Right Honourable Charles Murray, 
Earl Cathcart, the then administrator 
of the governinent of the same, to the 
said commissioners, on the 27th day of 
February, 1846, it is necessary and just 
that the particulars of such losses not 
yet paid and satisfied, should form the 
subject of more minute inquiry under 
legislative authority, and that the same, 
so far only as they may have arisen 
from the total or partial, unjust, unne- 
cessary, or wanton destruction of 
dwellings, buildings, property, and ef- 
fects of the said inhabitants, and from 
the seizure, taking or carrying away of 
their property and effects, should be 
paid and satisfied; provided that none 
of the persons who have been convicted 
of high treason, alleged to have been 
committed in that part of this province 
formerly the province of Lower Canada, 
since the Ist day of November, 1837, 
or who having been charged with high 
treason or other offences of a treason- 
able nature, and having been committed 
to the custody of the sheriff in the 
gaol of Montreal, submitted themselves 
to the will and pleasure of her Majesty, 
and were thereupon transported to her 
Majesty’s Islands of Bermuda, shall be 
entitled to any indemnity for losses sus- 
tained during or after said Rebellion, 
or in consequence thereof: Be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council 
and of the Legislative Assembly of the 
province of Canada, constituted and 
assembled by virtue of, and under the 
authority of, an Act passed in the par- 
liament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and entitled, ‘ An 
Act to reunite the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and for the Govern- 
ment of Canada,’ &e. &c.” 


Nor does it admit of a moment’s 
doubt that the Canadian ministry in- 
tended the measure as an insult to 
loyalty and a triumph to treason. 

Had the Bill not been designed to 
cover the claims of traitors as well as 
loyalists, the ministry had an ample 
opportunity of denying the imputation, 
if it could, with truth, be denied. 
Colonel Prince, member for Essex, thus 
addressed himself to Mr. Attorney- 
General La Fontaine, on the 6th of 
March, when the Bill was in com- 
mittee :— 


“Col. Prince stated, that a great deal 
of uncertainty existed as to the class of 
persons whom it was intended by the 
ministry to pay, under the measure in- 
troduced by them, and he begged Mr. 
Attorney-General La Fontaine to set- 
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tle the matter explicitly, by replying to 
certain questions which he would put 
to him. Col. Prince promised, on his 
part, to regard the replies as final, and 
after receiving them, would allude no 
further to the Rebellion claims. 

‘* He then put the following questions 
in a deliberate, solemn manner, pausing 
between each for an answer :— 

‘* Do you propose to exclude, in your 
instructions to the Commissioners to 
be appointed under this Act, all who 
aided and abetted in the Rebellion of 
1837-1838 ?—WNo reply. 

‘Do you propose to exclude those 
who, by their admissions and confes- 
sions, admitted their participation in 
the Rebellion ?—WNo reply. 

“Do you mean to exclude those 
whose admission of guilt is, at this very 
moment, in the possession of the 
government and the courts of law, un- 
less these admissions have been destroy- 
ed with the connivance of hon. gentle- 
men opposite ?—WNo reply. 

“Do you mean to exclude any of 
those 800 men who were imprisoned in 
the gaol of Montreal, for their partici- 
pation in the Rebellion, and who were 
subsequently discharged from custody 
through the clemency of the govern- 
ment, and whose claims I understand 
to exceed some £70,000 ?—No reply. 

** Do you not mean to pay every one, let 
his participation in the Rebellion have 
been what it may, except the very few 
who were convicted by the courts-martial, 
and some six or seven who admitted their 
guilt, and were sent to Bermuda?—No 
REPLY.” 


Had not ministers deliberately in- 
tended to pass an Act to indemnify 
rebels, would these plain questions 
have been left unanswered ? 

But the following is even stronger 
than the silence that gives consent: it 
is a direct admission by a member of 
the government, that the payment of 
rebels for losses incurred by their 
own misdeeds, was intended. The 
Hon. Mr. Jones is a general sup- 
porter of the ministerial policy, and 
a personal friend of many members 
of the government, and he thus re- 
lates, in the House of Assembly, the 
substance of a conversation which 
took place between him and a minister 
of the crown, that minister being 
present, and his statement remaining 
uncontradicted :— 


‘* As the hon. member (Mr. J. Mor- 
ris) to whom he had alluded, thought 
proper to advert to a statement made 
to him personally by the hon. speaker, 
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which he said induced him to support 
the bill alluded to, he (Mr. Jones) would 
advert to what took place between him- 
self and another hon. and distinguished 
member of the government, at a private 
interview, in contradiction to what the 
hon. member had stated as the views 
entertained by the administration, ex- 
pressed to him by the hon. speaker. 
At the interview he referred to, after 
considerable conversation on the sub- 
ject of the indemnity bill had taken 
place, and considerable difference of 
Opinion had arisen between them in re- 
spect to it, in order that he might not 
mistake the views of the hon. member 
of the government, he (Mr. Jones) had 
named three or more persons whom he 
and that distinguished member of the 
government both knew to have been 
engaged in overt acts of treason and 
rebellion; that they were persons who 
had taken up arms to subvert the 
government; he asked him if those in- 
dividuals would be entitled to indemnity 
under the bill? That hon. member of 
the government was too honest and too 
honorable a man to attempt to deceive 
him; he therefore answered him can- 
didly and frankly, that they could make 
no distinction, and, consequently, those 
persons could not be excluded from 
being indemnified for their losses, if 
they had sustained any. He should not 
have adverted to this circumstance had 
he not deemed it necessary to do so, to 
meet the assertion openly made by the 
hon. speaker, from his place in that 
house, and the statement of the hon. 
member who had based his opinions 
upon the information he had personally 
received from the same hon. indivi- 
dual.” 


This is, surely, sufficient to con- 
vince the most. incredulous of the 
glaring enormity, planned and perpe- 
trated by the Canadian ministry, when 
they introduced the Rebellion Losses 
Bill; but the whole case against them 
would be incomplete if we did not pre- 
sent to the reader some specimens of 
the argument and the eloquence by 
which it was defended. 

Thus spake the Honorable Francis 
Hincks, a member of the government, 
in reply to a member of the House, 
who ventured to ask whether it was 
seriously intended to pay rebels :— 


“Tt appeared, from what the hon. 
member stated, that he had no objection 
to the payment of what he had called 
the just claims for rebellion losses ; and 
yet, at the same time, was very indig- 
nant, as was also the hon. member for 
Frontenac, that any person who was 
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not, in their phraseology, a loyalist, 
should be paid. In reply to that, he 
would merely have to quote the words 
of his hon. friend, the member for Kent, 
who had asked if they were going to 
establish a star-chamber commission, to 
try who was loyal and who was not.” 


Again, the same hon. gentleman, in 
a circular bearing date the 10th of 
February, expresses himself in terms 
even still more startling and unequi- 
vocal :— 


“It may happen that parties were 
engaged in the rebellion who were never 
convicted of high treason, and who, 
therefore, would not be excluded under 
the Act. I believe the amount of such 
claims would be very small in propor- 
tion to the whole amount ; and it would 
be very injudicious indeed were the 
legislature, for the sake of excluding 
them, to sanction a false principle, and 
to allow any set of commissioners to 
decide arbitrarily that men were rebels 
who had never been convicted of high 
treason.” 


Here a sort of quasi defence is in- 
sinuated—namely, the numbers were 
but few who would thus profit by the 
act in question ; as if that altered its 
principle, or diminished its atrocity. 
It reminds us of the Scotch lass who 
was charged by her minister with 
having had an illegitimate child, and 
who admitted, with a deprecatory air, 
that, indeed, she had had a child, but 
it was a very little one! 

The Hon. Mr. Merritt, president 
of the council, thus spoke, in the de- 
bate on the 13th of February :— 


‘*A general amnesty has since been 
proclaimed, and could we draw an odious 
and invidious distinction, at this late 
day, to create dissatisfaction? We 
trust all are now good and loyal sub- 
jects; it is our duty to keep them so, 
and not disturb the harmony which now 
happily prevails. From the results of 
my own personal experience, I feel it 
would be very difficult to draw those 
delicate distinctions between those call- 
ed loyal and disloyal.” 


In a subsequent debate, the Hon. 
Robert Baldwin, another member of 
the government, thus delivered him- 
self :— 


‘‘He agreed entirely with his hon. 
friend from Norfolk, that after an act 
of amnesty, it would be disrespectful to 
her Majesty, and an outrage on the man 
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seeking compensation, to inquire what 
art he took at the time of the trou- 
les.” 


The Solicitor-General for Canada 
East did not content himself with 
supporting the opinion above recited, 
but went further still, and expressed 
a hope that the convictions recorded 
in courts-martial, against rebels taken 
in arms against the government, 
would yet be reversed. The follow- 
ing are the ipsissima verba of one of 
Lord Elgin’s constitutional advis- 
ers :— 


“He hoped the time would come 
when these decisions would be reversed, 
but let it be done in a constitutional 
way. It was no business of the house 
to say who were guilty of high treason, 
for the act of indemnity had done away 
with all that. In technical language, 
the persons pardoned were in the same 
position as before.” 


In the following we have the In- 
spector-General, the Hon. Francis 
Hincks, not only vindicating the pro- 
priety of reimbursing rebels for their 
rebellion losses, but justifying the 
rebellion itself, upon the alleged ground 
of the injustice and oppression of the 
British government. He thus spoke 
in the debate on the 13th February :— 


‘The hon. gentleman had shown 
great indignation against those indivi- 
duals who had taken up arms in 1837 
and 1838, but he would ask who was 
responsible for the disturbances, but the 
hon. gentleman opposite, and the party 
whom he supported? (Ironical cheers 
from the opposition.) Yes! those were 
the parties whom he would have held 
responsible, and he was confirmed in 
that opinion by the expressed declara- 
tions of two noble lords from England, 
one of whom had declared explicitly 
that from the unconstitutional manner 
in which the government was carried 
on, the people were perfectly justified in 
taking up arms to oppose it.” 


The Solicitor-General for Canada 
West, Wm. Hume Blake, thus de- 
livered himself :— 


“ From the first period of British in- 
terference in the affairs of Lower Ca- 
nada, up to the time of Lord Durham, 
every species of oppression was freely 
practised. The administration of jus- 
tice was perverted ; property was not 
sacred; and worse still, ay, a thousand 
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times worse, a loyal, but contemptible 
and pitiful, minority seized on every 
office in the gift of the crown, and 
trampled on men far superior to them- 
selves in every sense of the word.” 


And again, in another part of the 
same speech, this gentleman rises to a 
blasphemous climax of sedition, which 
may not be unfitly described as the 
very apotheosis of treason. We shud- 
der while reciting his words, which he 
was suffered to speak unrebuked, and 
even amidst the cheers of his sup- 
porters :— 


‘*He had no sympathy with the spu- 
rious loyalty of the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, which, while it trampled on the peo- 
ple, was the slave of the court—a loyalty 
which, from the dawn of the history of 
the world down to the present day, had 
lashed humanity into rebellion (cheers), 
With such loyalty, he for one could 
have no sympathy. He would not go 
to ancient history, but he would tell the 
hon. gentlemen opposite of one great 
exhibition of this loyalty, on an oe- 
casion when the people of a distant 
Roman Province contemplated the per- 
petration of the foulest crime that the 
page of history records—a crime from 
which nature in compassion hid her 
face, and strove to draw a veil over. 
But the heathen Roman lawgiver could 
not be induced, by perjured witnesses, 
to place the great Founder of our reli- 
gion upon the cross. ‘I find no fault 
in him,’ be said. But these provincials, 
after endeavouring by every other 
means to effect their purpose, had re- 
course to this spurious loyalty, ‘If 
thou lettest this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend” (cheers). Mark the 
loyalty; could they not trace it in this 
act ? ay, and overcome by that mawk- 
ish, spurious loyalty, the heathen 
Roman governor gave his sanction to a 
deed, whose foul and impure stain 
eighteen centuries of national humilia- 
tion and suffering have been unable to 
efface (cheers). This spurious, slavish 
loyalty was not British stuff (cheers) ; 
this spurious, bullying loyalty never 
grew in his native land. If, after years 
of struggling to obtain their rights, 
they found a doctrine so detrimental to 
the views advanced by the government, 
the blame was much lessened, for it 
was more deserving of being denounced as 
rebellious than the efforts to set it aside. 
There sit the loyal men [pointing to 
the opposite side of the house], who 
shed the blood of the people, and tram- 
pled on their best and dearest rights.” 


The reader has now seen enough of 
the spirit in which this measure was 
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concocted, and the argument by which 
it was supported; and we ask him 
was it calculated to encourage loyalty 
to the British crown? Was it calcu- 
lated to cherish the only sentiments 
and the only principles by which 
Canada could be secured in her alle- 
giance ? 

The rebellion to which allusion had 
been made, and which ministers of the 
crown did not hesitate to justify, was 
positively the most causeless and wan- 
ton of, any that history records. If 
our readers will refer to our number 
for March, 1838, they will find that 
it was a rebellion that followed a more 
than plenary redress of all alleged 
grievances. Indeed it may be said to 
have been a rebellion not provoked by 
any real grievance, but stimulated by 
the insane facility of the British par- 
liament in listening to, and adopting, the 
representations and the suggestions of 
demagogues, whose object was to throw 
off the authority of the British crown. 
It was encountered by an energetic de- 
monstration of loyalty, which soon put 
the bullying agitators down,and reduced 
them to the humble condition of sup- 
pliants for royal mercy. And for this 
service, by which these fine provinces 
were, in their hour of peril, saved, 
Lord Elgin’s responsible advisers now 
denounce these loyal men as “ tyrants 
and oppressors,” ‘ Goths and Van- 
dals,” spurious, slavish, but lying 
loyalists,” “‘a pitiful, contemptible mi- 
nority,” “rebel tyrants,” “ who lashed 
an unoffending people into rebellion,’’ 
when they had only taken up arms 
against their Queen “in a justifiable 
course of resistance !”” 

But what will the reader think, after 
having perused the above statements 
and declarations of the Canadian mi- 
nisters and their supporters, of the 
following extract from an answer to 
an address by Lord Elgin, after the 
unhappy occurrences which took place 
at Montreal immediately upon the royal 
assent being given to the Rebellion 
Losses Bill ?— 


“Even if the measure of indemnity to 
which you refer had been more objec- 
tionable than it is, it would still have 
been the duty and interest of all lovers 
of true freedom, and of order, which is 
amongst its most valuable fruits, to 
protest against the outrageous assaults 
on the fundamental principles of consti- 
tutional government, for which it has 
been made the pretext. But J am bound 
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to say, in justice to the large majority of 
your representatives, by whom this bill 
was sanctioned, that it is my firm belief 
that they did not intend, in passing it, to 
countenance rebellion, or to compensate 
the losses of persons guilty of the heinous 
crime of treason ; but that their purpose 
was to make provision for the payment 
of the wanton and unnecessary destruc- 
tion of property, which is the cruel, 
though, perhaps, inevitable accompani- 
ment of civil warfare, claims which had 
been already recognised by the deliberate 
acts of preceding parliaments and govern- 
ments, Under this conviction I assented 
to the bill, and in this spirit only could 
I ever consent, as the head of the exe- 
cutive government, to effect it.” 


What! not aware of the avowed 
intentions of his own advisers! Not 
aware of their deliberate declarations 
in their official capacities in the House 
of Assembly and the Legislative Coun- 
cil! Not aware of what was made no 
secret! Of what every man, woman, 
and child might have known, whose 
ears were open to the current news 
of the day! What was he doing? 
Where did he live? With whom did 
he converse or take counsel, that he 
alone should have remained ignorant 
that the Bill, to which he gave the 
royal sanction, was deliberately pre- 
pared with a view to admit rebels to a 
participation with loyalists in the 
bounty of government by which the 
rebellion losses were to be made good? 
It is truly painful to us to dwell upon 
this; for the only alternative which 
presents itself is, either that the noble 
lord did not speak God’s truth; or 
that he is a perfect miracle of blind- 
ness and infatuation ! 

But there is a confusion in the rea- 
soning of the noble earl which would 
really seem to prove that he could not 
have been, at the time of inditing the 
above extract, perfectly ** compos men- 
tis.” 

He tells his hearers that even if the 
Indemnity Bill was more objectionable 
than it really was, that is, that if it 
was prepared with the intention of in- 
demnifying rebels, it would have been 
his duty to have passed it; and in the 
concluding sentence he tells them that 
he only did consent to give it his sanc- 
tion because he was firmly convinced 
that no such intention was entertained! 
If it was his duty to sanction it, not- 
withstanding such intention, how could 
he, without departing from his duty, 
refuse to sanction it because of such 
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intention? Perhaps the most chari- 
table construction to be put upon his 
conduct is, that he did not know what 
he was doing ; that he was so deafened 
by faction that he could not listen to 
reason ; that he was so blinded by pre- 
judice as not to see that in listening 
to the requisition of his sage and loyal 
cabinet, he was betraying the interests 
of the British Crown. 

But if Lord Elgin did not see that 
the Indemnity Bill, to which he gave 
his sanction, was intended to pay 
the rebellion losses of the rebels, no 
other loyal man in the province had a 
doubt upon the subject; and our 
readers could not have been surprised 
that a storm of indignation should 
have burst forth when it was an- 
nounced that his assent was formally 
given to the Bill, which led to ex- 
cesses very much to be lamented. 

One single sentence, to the effect 
that the Bill was not intended for the 
benefit of rebels, and that good care 
would be taken that none such, whe- 
ther convicted or unconvicted, should 
be entitled to its benefits, would have 
stilled the indignation and quieted the 
murmurs which agitated the province 
from one end to the other; and yet, 
while such potency would have attend- 
ed such a declaration, it was never 
made ; and that although, as the 
reader has seen, his Excellency’s con- 
stitutional advisers were undisguised 
in their declarations and admissions, 
that, amongst those who were to profit 
by its provisions, unconvicted rebels 
were to be included! 

But a new‘ constitution had been 
given to Canada: the principle of 
responsible government had been 
recognised, and it therefore became 
the duty of the Governor to assent to 
any measures which passed the House 
of Assembly and the Legislative Coun- 
cil; even as it would be the duty of 
the Queen to sanction any measures 
which passed the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. Indeed! Any mea- 
sures! Even if they went the length 
of wresting the province from the 
British crown! Such will not be 
pretended ; neither will it be pre- 
tended that measures should receive 
the sanction of the Governor, having 
a direct tendency to the dismember- 
ment of the empire. Provision was 
expressly made, that in all “ extra- 
ordinary cases,” the sanction or dis- 
allowance of any Canadian bills should 


be reserved for the crown. And is 
there any one who will venture to say 
that the Indemnity Bill was not most 
extraordinary? What !—a bill which 
shocked all moral feeling ! —which 
convulsed and agitated the country 
from the centre to the circumference! 
—which spread dismay, or excited 
indignation, amongst the loyal !— 
which filled with tumultuous delight 
all the disaffected! A bill which took 
all parties by surprise !—which trai- 
tors could hardly believe for joy!— 
which the well-affected could not 
believe for very astonishment at its 
monstrosity !—the existence of which, 
or the intention to bring in which, was 
concealed, as long as the knowledge 
of it might influence the elections !— 
which was smuggled into the house 
upon false pretences, and carried by a 
tyrannous majority, with a brazen 
hardihood of assertion and argument, 
such, as the reader has seen, and such 
as, we believe, was never before ex- 
hibited in any legislative assembly 
professing principles of justice and 
of freedom! If this was not “an 
extraordinary measure,” we know not 
what measure could be so called ; and 
if this did not require to be specially 
reserved for the consideration of the 
Queen in council, the reservation 
clause must be a dead letter; as we 
cannot conceive any measure to which 
of necessity it should be applied! 

And, all the loyalists asked of the 
Governor, was, to reserve this Bill, 
as he was constitutionally empowered 
to do, for the consideration of the 
Privy Council in England! By so 
doing, no principle of responsible 
government would be compromised: 
by refusing to do so, we greatly fear 
he has grievously compromised the 
royal authority. 

But the Bill about which such a 
rout has been made, is nothing more 
than a transcript of one prepared by 
the predecessors of the present minis- 
ters, and intended to be passed had 
they remained in power. Even if 
it were so, this would furnish no 
justification of it: least of all, to those 
with whom the authority of their 
predecessors was never, in any other 
instance, respected. The question at 
issue is not one of authority; it is one 
of policy, one of principle, one of 
morality. And if a Tory cabinet was 
so shamefully forgetful of what was 
due to considerations like these, that 
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would furnish no excuse to any other 
body of men to follow a bad example. 

We however utterly disbelieve that 
any intention of paying rebels their 
rebellion losses, ever was entertained 
by those to whom the present ministers 
succeeded. The following, which we 
extract from a little brochure entitled 
“The Question answered, ‘ Did the 
ministry intend to pay rebels,’ ” shews, 
in a very clear manner, what the 
intentions of the former government 
were, and how little justification is to 
be found in them for what has now 
been done :— 


**T trust that I have now established, 
to your lordship’s satisfaction, the 
position I set out to maintain,—that the 
intention of your present administra- 
tion, in the introduction of the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, was to indemnify parties 
engaged in the rebellion of 1837 and 


1838. Should such be the case, I pre- 
sume it will be apparent to your 
lordship that the meaning of the 


passage 1 have italicised towards the 
close of the reply to the Hastings 
Address, undergoes a very import: ant 
modification. Under the belief, which 
your lordship’s advisers had succeeded 
in impressing on your mind, that the 
measure of indemnity was never meant 
to apply to rebels, the assertion that 
the claims therein provided for, had 
been recognised by ‘ preceding parlia- 
ments and governments,’ is a fair and 
correct one. Preceding parliaments 
and preceding governments have shewn 
every anxiety to compensate the loyal 
inhabitants of this province for the 
injuries sustained at the hands of rebels, 
or for the losses suffered in maintaining 
the authority of the Sovereign; and a 
measure to provide for such losses as 
these, strictly excluding all who could 
be proved to have committed any overt 
act of rebellion, would have received 
the unanimous support of the British 
population. But if it be established 
that the Act lately passed involves the 
payment of rebels, your lordship will 
admit that the statement alluded to is 
no longer correct; the premises are 
changed, and the conclusion cannot 
remain unaltered. 

** But, my lord, the false logic, which 
must be obvious to your lordship, 
seems to have escaped the notice of 
your ministry and their supporters. 
There is an old story of an advocate, 
whose client was defendant in an action 
of damages for the cracking of a kettle 
while on loan, and who thus stated to 
the court his intended line of defence : 
—‘ We are prepared to prove, my Lord 
—firstly, that the kettle in question was 
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cracked when we received it ; 
that it was whole when we returned it ; 
and thirdly, that we never had it all!’ 


secondly, 


In like manner, the ministry by endea- 
vouring to prove too much, fall into 
inevitable contradictions. Their line of 
argument may be fairly stated thus :— 
‘We have not now, nor ever had, the 
slightest intention of paying rebels; 
but—the last Conservative government 
had fully determined to indemnify re- 
bels—and we are only following ‘their 
example!’ 

*** The contemplated Act for Lower 
Canada,’ says Mr. Hincks, in the 
appendix to his circular before alluded 
to, ‘is to be framed precisely in the 
same terms as that for Upper Canada, 
and, of course, to embrace the same 
description of claims.’ Let us examine 
whether the promise thus given has 
been fulfilled. 

** The evidence above adduced on the 
subject has, I think, clearly enough 
shewn that under the lately passed Act, 
every one—rebel or loyalist—is entitled 
to claim compensation, with the excep- 
tion of the few excluded by Mr. Boul- 
ton’s amendment. From the preamble 
to the Act, 3 Vic., c. 76, passed by the 
Parliament of Upper Canada, previous 
to the. Union, it will be seen what classes 
of persons were intended to be paid 
under it :— 

*** Whereas, during the late unnatural 
rebellion, and on the several hostile 
invasions of, and lawless aggressions 
upon this province, at various points, 
by foreigners and others from the Uni- 
ted States of America, divers inhabi- 
tants of this province sustained much 
loss and damage by the destruction of 
their dw ellings, and other buildings and 
property, and by the seizure and carry- 
ing away of their property by the rebels 
and invad ‘rs, and otherwise; And 
whereas other of the said inhabitants 
essentially contributed to the effectual 
defence of the province, by capturing 
many of the rebels and invaders, by 
advancing money and supplying meat, 
drink, lodging, clothing, arms and 
accoutrements, and also conveyances 
for the militia forces and otherwise, 
and by performing many important 
services in various ways, for which 
they have not hitherto been paid or 
satisfied, and their claims and demands 
are still outstanding : and whereas it is 
just and expedient that all such claims 
and demands should be paid and satis- 
fied, after the same have been ascer- 
tained in the manner hereinafter men- 
tioned: We, your Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Upper 
Canada, in provincial parliament assem- 
bled, therefore humbly beseech your 
Majesty that it may be enacted: and be 
it enacted, &c.’ 
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“ Does this look like an Act for the 
benefit of rebels ?—Most assuredly not. 

** The second section of the Act au- 
thorizes the appointment of Commis- 
sioners— 

‘** Whose duty it shall be to enquire 
into the losses sustained by Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects, and other residents within 
this province, during and in consequence 
of the late rebellion and invasions, and 
also into the said several claims and 
demands which have accrued in respect 
of any loss, destruction, or damage of 
property occasioned by violence on the 
part of brigands or pirates on the waters 
of the lakes or rivers dividing this pro- 
vince from the United States; and they 
or a majority of them, sball ascertain 
and determine, and allow the amount 
thereof respectively.’ 

‘*A comparison of this section with 
the eleventh section of the late act, as 
given in the appendix hereto, in which 
provision is made (the only specific 
provision in the whole act) for losses 
occasioned by the violence of those 
acting on behalf of her Majesty in the 
suppression of the rebellion, will shew 
whether the two acts are ‘ precisely in 
the same terms.’ 

** By others of the ministerial sup- 
porters it was asserted that the bill 
would exactly follow in its provisions 
the act passed in 1846, for the payment 
of the losses in lower Canada. I annex 
the preamble of that act—9th Vic., cap. 
65—which proves that it was intended 
solely for the behalf of the loyal. 

“«* Whereas it is expedient to make 
provision for the payment of the sums 
ascertained by the fourth and fifth 
reports of the commissioners appointed 
under the ordinance of the administrator 
of the government of the late province 
of Lower Canada, and the special coun- 
cil for the affairs thereof, passed in the 
first year of her Majesty's reign, and 
intituled, ‘An ordinance to authorize 
the appointment of Commissioners to 
investigate the claims of certain loyal 
inhabitants of this province, for losses 
sustained during the late unnatural 
rebellion :’ Be it therefore enacted, &c. 

“‘Had that word ‘loyal,’—a word, 
my Lord, which has not yet lost its 
force and meaning with the immense 
mass of the British population of this 
province—had that single word been 
inserted in Mr. LaFontaine’s resolutions, 
and in the bill founded thereon—the 
measure would have met the cheerful 
concurrence of every true-hearted Bri- 
ton in Canada.” 


It was boldly and confidently affirm- 
ed by ministers and their supporters, 
that it was the intention of the previous 
Government to do just what they have 
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done. In the following we think the 
reader will see aclear denial of that 
allegation. 


‘But with regard to the alleged 
intention of the conservative ministry 
to pay the losses of rebels, I need 
scarcely do more than quote the argu- 
ments of the Hon. William Morris, 
President of your Lordship’s previous 
Executive Council, your official inter- 
course with whom cannot have failed 
to impress your lordship with a high 
sense of his honour and honesty, and 
must consequently give weight and 
authority to his statements. 

** In debate in the legislative council 
on the 14th of May last, Mr. Morris 
made use of the following language :— 

** «Much has been said respecting the 
letter of instruction issued from the late 
provincial Secretary to the commission- 
ers, but he could give a distinct denial 
to the charge, that the late government 
ever intended to pay rebels ; they never 
intended any such thing, (hear, hear ;) 
and with regard to the letter alluded to, 
it ought to be borne in mind, that the 
steps taken at the time the letter was 
written, were merely preparatory, so 
that some idea might be formed as to 
the probable amount which was claimed, 
so that they could be guided by the 
claims made, as to the actually just and 
loyal losses. Had such a principle as 
paying the losses of those who had 
rebelled been decided on, he would not 
for a moment longer have continued a 
member of the administration. The 
claims made at that time, amounted to 
between £200,000 and £300,000, and 
the intention of government was to 
approximate the claims made, striking 
off all such as had rebelled; and the 
only reason of not settling such claims 
as were just, was because of the large 
amount required even for that. It was 
said the present bill was the same as 
the one passed for the payment of the 
sufferers by the rebellion in Upper 
Canada, but that bill was not passed 
for the payment of the rebellious: 
and if the late government had been 
interrogated respecting their inten- 
tions, in the same manner as the pre- 
sent government had been, the an- 
swer would have been “ No, we are not 
going to pay for rebel losses.”’” 
Montreal Weekly Herald, 19th May, 1849. 

“And again, at a more advanced 
period of the debate, the same honor- 
able gentleman said, that— 

‘** He held the same views, while a 
member of the administration, as he 
had expressed in his speech, and would 
rather have left the ministry, than have 
allowed payment to any one who had 
been engaged in the rebellion.—Mon- 
treal Weekly Herald, 19th May, 1849. 
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** The assertion of Mr. Hincks, in his 
circular of the 10th February, ‘ that the 
measure was forced upon us (the pre- 
sent ministry) by our predecessors,’ is 
thus, I conceive, conclusively shown to 
be altogether groundless; but even 
could the Hon. Inspector-General prove 
all that he asserts, it would not alter 
the question at issue one whit. Those 
who oppose the present ‘measure of 
indemnity’ would have been just as 
active and zealous in their opposition, 
had the insult been put upon them by a 
Ministry calling itself conservative.” 

And now let usask the candid reader, 
can he be surprised that some few of 
the outraged loyalists should have been 
suddenly exasperated into some acts 
of indignation, when they learned that 
the royal assent was given by Lord 
Elgin to this bill, for the indemnifica- 
tion of traitors. Our surprise is, that 
the disturbances did not proceed to a 
more fatal extent, and that far more 
disastrous consequences did not en- 
sue. The following we extract from 
a letter, written by an eye-witness of 
what occurred, to the editor of the Car- 
lisle Journal, bearing date Montreal, 
June 16, 1849, and which we believe 
to be in its details perfectly faithful :— 


It was on Wednesday, the 25th of 
April, that his Excellency, his ministers 
having only that morning denied all 
knowledge of the fact, in the vain idea of 
lulling suspicion, went down and gave 
his assent to the Rebellion Losses’ Bill, 
a bill which, I suspect, will no more be 
forgotten in history thdn the Stamp 
Act. On returning he was pelted out 
of the city—not with rotten eggs, as is 
stated, by one party, to heap ridicule on 
him, and by the other, to make that act 
more odious; but with a sound mer- 
chantable article, of which the neigh- 
bouring market afforded an abundant 
supply. That evening the town was 
agitated almost to fury, it having been 
hoped to the last that the governor 
would reserve the bill, so as to give 
the queen an opportunity of hearing 
our petitions. At 8 p.m., it being pitch 
dark, the word passed, to meet on the 
Champ de Mars, a square used for mili- 
tary parades. Here several orators 
held forth; among the rest, Mr. Ferres, 
my successor as proprietor and editor 
of the Montreal Gazette. But the mul- 
titude, about three thousand in number 
(not eight thousand, as stated), of whom, 
perhaps, two-thirds actively sympa- 
thised, were very impatient, interrupted 
their speeches, and raising a cry ‘to 
the House,’ rushed off, and left them 
drawing up their resolutions and petition 
to the queen. 
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‘** The rest has been pretty accurately 
detailed, excepting as tonumbers. Ido 
not think more than a few persons, say 
five hundred, took part in the stoning 
the windows and turning out the mem- 
bers ; nor do I believe the burning was 
premeditated by any one. How it ori- 
ginated is a mystery to me and to every 
one else, nor is its perpetration brought 
home to any one, You will readily 
imagine how fire would spread in a 
building four hundred feet long with- 
out a single fire-proof partition, full of 
wood, and a net-work of gas-pipes. 
The assertion that the mob cheered at 
the idea of the French members being 
burned in the cellars, is a horridcalumny, 
which it is infamous in any Englishman 
to circulate of his countrymen. There 
was no violence to individuals, no pil- 
lage, and the only danger of life was to 
those members of the Tory party who 
lingered too long in saving the books 
and records; and property outside the 
building, though belonging to the most 
obnoxious political oponents, was care- 
fully protected from the flames. Ishould 
not, however, say there was no violence ; 
after the rioters had cleared the hall, 
one member with an English name was 
what little boys call ‘* cobbed,” and says 
he knows who by, but has the good 
sense to treat it as a joke. 

**I think those who remember Not- 
tingham and Bristol, the attack on 
Apsley House, and innumerable inci- 
dents which have accompanied political 
agitations at home, ought to be cautious 
in charging acts like these, and in par- 
ticular lamentable results unforeseen, on 
a whole party, of whom the great ma- 


jority saw, and said, that if the violence 


was designed, it was not merely a crime, 
but a blunder.” 

“In the morning we began to be se- 
riously alarmed at incurring the respon- 
sibility, at such atime, of calling to- 
gether a public meeting, which we pos- 
sibly might not be able to control. We 
had information that we were to be set 
upon by a large body of armed Cana- 
dians from the northern parishes. We 
had information that a large body of 
Irish were to appear on the ground si- 
multaneously with us, hoist the stars 
and stripes, and proclaim the republic. 
But we ascertained that the military 
were on the alert. We learned, from 
inquiry of the commandant of the gar- 
rison, that there was no objection, 
though no permission could be given, 
to our using the parade ground; and 
from the executive we heard, that the 
ministers, instead of objecting to, were 
desirous of peaceable meetings. We met, 
Mr. Moffatt in the chair. The meeting, 
which included the whole British popula- 
tion of Montreal, was peaceable and or- 
derly. All the exhortations were to peace 
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and toreliance on the justice of the mother 
country. There was not a groan, nor 
a hiss, nor anindecorous word. Inever 
saw anything more orderly in my life. 
In this, and the character of the meet- 
ing, the Montreal correspondence of the 
Times of May 23rd, will bear me out. 
I had not the honour to be secretary— 
that was the post of Mr. Ward, late of 
Liverpool. I merely moved a resolu- 
tion, declaring the governor had violated 
a fundamental law of our provincial con- 
stitution, in not reserving a bill of an ‘‘ex- 
traordinary” character. And so he has. 
‘That day passed over in quietness, 
and the prisoners were liberated on 
bail, and the two next days were quiet ; 
but on Monday, his Excellency, though 
he had not ate himself at church, 
which he might have done with perfect 
safety, was ill advised enough to come 
down to receive a mendacious address 
from the House of Assembly, saying 
that the city was in perfect state of 
peace and tranquillity. To prove this, 
the 19th and 23rd regiments, and a bat- 
talion of the 7lst, lined the streets, the 
artillery were under arms in barracks, 
and his lordship came galloping into 
town in aclose carriage, escorted by 
Captain Jones’s troop of the Queen’s 
Light Dragoons. I never saw a more 
ludicrous sight. For about a mile, 
through the principal streets, the car- 
riage was accompanied with a rolling 
fire of groans and eggs, from the latter 
of which Captain Jones on one side of 
the carriage, and Colonel Ermatinger 
on the other, ‘dodged,’ not always 
successfully. This was followed by a 
rolling fire of cheers for the escort. The 
dragoons are a local corps, a very fine 
set of fellows, who unite the local 
knowledge and high spirit of yeomanry 
with the discipline of regulars. They 
are from the frontier townships, the 
sons and grandsons of the men who, at 
the American revolution, or, as they yet 
call it, the rebellion, fled, or were expel- 
led for their loyalty, from the banks of 
the Mohawk and Hudson, and had lands 
granted them on what was then the 
post of danger, which they have stoutly 
and successfully held ever since. You 
may judge how they like the idea of 
paying the rebels. ‘They could hardly 
keep their seats for laughter, notwith- 
standing they came in for their own 
share of the stray shot. None, however, 
enjoyed the fun, officers and men, more 
than the 7Ist. This regiment was in Ca- 
nada in 1837-8, and an officer of a com- 
rade corps, Lieutenant Weir, was a pri- 
soner in the hands of the insurgents, and 
most barbarously murdered when bound 
and unarmed, being literally hacked to 
death with blunt swords. It is no 
use to tell them that the indemnity is 
not for the benefit of the rebels of that 
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day, or that it originated withthe British 
party. Such falsehoods only pass cur- 
rent on your side of the Atlantic. The 
murderers of Weir yet walk abroad un- 
punished. 

“ They now enjoy a formal amnesty, and 
will be, under this bill, entitled to compen- 
sation for any losses in their rebellion. 
You may stare ; but I assure you, upon my 
honour, that they will, and will ask for it 
too.” 


The following is a clear and simple 
statement of the grounds of discontent 
put forward by the opponents of mi- 
nisters. We leave to our readers to 
say whether they are not both strong 
and reasonable: — 


** If the whole of the present ministers 
in the Lower House are to be believed, 
they do intend, as the Act enables and 
directs, to compensate rebels without 
distinction, except of those who have 
been convicted, and who are not over one 
hundredth part of the whole claimants ; 
while, at least, nine-tenths of the latter 
were inarms, or abetting those who were. 

‘¢ What we complain of is, not that 
we are out-voted, for that is partly 
the fault of our position, and partly 
our own, though, perhaps, the gover- 
nor’s real or presumed predilections 
contributed a title to swell the majority 
against us ;— 

* But we complain that he ‘recom- 
mended’ a measure, unheard of in the 
history of nations, for paying the dis- 
loyal for their losses in rebellion. 

‘© We complain that he did so without 
any previous notice to the electors of 
his intention, or even in his speech, so 
as to allow time for petitioning. 

‘** That he packed the Upper House, 
for the purpose of carrying it without 
asking the opinion of the country upon it. 

«« That, instead of reserving a bill of 
an ‘extraordinary’ kind, vital to the 
peace of the country and the honour and 
interests of the crown, he assented to it 
almost by stealth. 

‘‘That, in private letters to Lord 
Grey, and in his public despatch, he 
misrepresented the facts, and turned 
the whole power and influence of the 
British government, which we looked 
up to for protection, against us, before 
we could appeal to it.” 


Nor are these the words of a man 
identified with the High Church or 
Tory party in England? The following 
will make this tolerably plain :— 


‘* But the most provoking thing of all 
is, to identify us with the old Family 
Compact or High Church party of 
Upper Canada. That body was broken 
to pieces years ago, by Lord Sydenham, 
and its remembrance scattered to the 
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winds. The Baldwins were as much 
members of it as the Mac Nabs, and 
shared much more largely in the spoil. 
It never had any influence in Lower 
Canada, nor in the lower part of Upper 
Canada, in both of which the Presbyte- 
rianand Evangelical spirit prevails. The 
Orangemen, of which your papers also 
talk, in particular were andare opposed 
to High Church pretensions. True it is, 
that a high Tory party subsists in Ca- 
nada, and always will subsist, the same 
as in England, and we are all fused to- 
gether by a common danger and a com- 
mon synfpathy. But it was the dissen- 
sions between that party and the mode- 
rate party, to which the British of Mon- 
treal principally belong, which was the 
main cause of our opponents returning 
in Upper Canadatwenty-one representa- 
tives, instead of, as at the preceding elec- 
tion, seven, which is about their fair share. 
Our ministers, with the University 
question, did just what the Whig minis- 
ters, in 1841, did with the corn laws ; 
and with the like results. They went 
far enough to alarm one party, and not 
far enough to satisfy the other. It is 
due to our present ministers to say, that 
they have grappled with the question 
a-la-Peel, boldly and successfully, and 
have settled it on what I think the only 
proper ground, namely, entirely to dis- 
connect secular from religious educa- 


tion. Thatis the toryism in fashion in 
Montreal. At Toronto it is different in 
hue.” 


Nor is the conclusion at which this 
honest and sagacious man has arrived 
unworthy of being deeply pondered 
byall who would cherish the well-being 
of the British Empire. We give it 
in his own well-weighed words :— 

**T am by no means sure that Canada 
is not a burthen to England, and that, 
if no feeling of honour and renown, no 
tie of kindred and affection were in- 
volved, you would not be better without 
her. So long as you possess her you 
are continually liable to be involved in 
a war with the United States. But, on 
the other band, if you lose her, you lose 
New Brunswick certainly, probably 
Nova Scotia; and all the forces of 
those territories go to augment those 
of your great maritime rival, and may 
be arrayed against you on the ocean— 
a matter of some importance to a pow- 
er which aspires to dominate half a 
world. Nor do I believe that any ori- 
ental conquests, in their nature tempo- 
rary, nor settlements at the Antipodes, 
which you hold by a yet frailer tie, will 
compensate you for the excision of so 
much of your own flesh and blood; so 
much nearer your heart. But if you 
desire it, if it is your wish to get rid of 
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our wayward child in any way, you 
Sore but to persevere. It will take 
much to persuade British-born men—it 
will take much to persuade the descen- 
dants of those who followed the red 
cross banner into banishment for your 
sake—it will take much to induce at 
least eight hundred thousand persons, 
who cannot conveniently quit the coun- 
try, to renounce their allegiance, and 
seek from an alien flag protection/from 
the combined tyranny of ever-hostile 
French, of Irish repealers, and of a few, 
a very few, I assure you, degenerate 
Britons. But still it may be done; and 
if it will console any one, I can tell you 
that you have done more for it in the 
last five weeks than your enemies had 
done in the preceding five years. Per- 
severe, if you like—treat us as if we were 
what your French allie calls us, un 
poing scelerats, a handful of scoundrels— 
insult us, misrepresent us, refuse us all 
sympathy—shut out all hope, save one, 
and that not in you—send us a gover- 
nor who thinks that a ‘dignified impar- 
tiality’ is doing what he is bid, without 
any reference to sentiments of justice 
and honour, even to packing, on a ques- 
tion which his ministers did not dare to 
raise at the hustings, an Upper House, 
designed for our protection, which had 
never given an hostile vote against him ; 
deprive a minority of all protection, and 
keep six thousand men to defend— 
though I warn you not to trust too 
much to your army in such a cause— 
this thing which you call self-govern- 
ment ; do so—persevere a little longer, 
and events will arise which will hurry 
on the most unwilling, and you will suc- 
ceed at last, sooner, perhaps, than you 
expect. You will get rid ofall your 
trans-Atlantic colonies as completely 
and as honourably as Spain of hers. 
Are you sure that deputies are not 
negotiating in Washington at this mo- 
ment? I suspect they are; but they 
are not from the loyal men of Montreal. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


“Ropert ABRAHAM. 
** Montreal, June 16th, 1849," 


And now, reader, what is your 
judgment? Do we, or do we not, 
overestimate the importance of these 
things ? Will our rulers, by the 
courses they have pursued, find it as 
easy to convert treason into loyalty as 
they have found it difficult to drive 
loyalty into treason? Time alone can 
tell. To such persevering experimen- 
talists nothing may be impossible. 
They certainly seem resolved to leave 
untried no sacrifice "to the one, 
and no sacrifice of the other, although 
we doubt whether their experiments 
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in the first case will ever eventuate in 
anything better than those of the phi- 
losopher of Laputa, who sought to ex- 
tract sunbeams from cucumbers. But 
it is, indeed, a fearful thing to con- 
template the tamperings of such very 
quacks with the complicated interests 
of the British Empire. 

The Canadas, we fear, will be lost ;— 
and we fully agree with Mr. Abraham, 
that in such a case, our other North 
American dependencies must share the 
same fate, and be lost also. Nor do 
we regard this matter with reference 
to any particular administration. The 
difficulties of any administration, in 
the government of our colonies, have 
been fearfully enhanced by the Reform 
Bill. Hume and Roebuck, e¢ hoe 
genus omne upon whom the Whig 
government depended for their ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
made it a condition of their support, 
that Canadian, and, in general, all 
colonial policy, should be regulated by 
their predilections. And we have no 
reason to feel surprise, that, when 
the alternative was, the loss of office 
at home, or the misgovernment of tlie 
colonies abroad, for the sake of office, 
the colonies were endangered. 

Nor do we say that the case is as 
yet hopeless. There is an in-born 
loyalty in the inhabitants of British 
origin in Canada, which will enable 
them to bear much. Hitherto they 
have had much to bear; but their 
patience is not yet exhausted. Were 
the affairs of the country in the hands 
of a wise and vigorous government, 
who looked their difficulties in the 
face, and resolved to legislate upon 
imperial principles, much might yet 
be done to reclaim the erring, and 
resuscitate dormant loyalty in the 
American provinces,—and amongst our 
Canadian fellow-subjects would again 
be found a vast majority who might 
be relied on as the fastest friends of 
British connexion. That such is 
possible, we admit; but that such is 
probable, we see no grounds for sup- 
posing. The state of parties forbid the 
hope of any speedy recurrence, either 
abroad or at home, to a sounder system. 

Meanwhile, the emissaries are not 
wanting, by whom the work of dis- 
affection is carried on. The American 
missionaries are industrious in plying 
their busy task ; and quite as active in 
sapping the loyalty, as in improving 
the morality of the Canadian people. 
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By these, the neglect of the religious 
interests of the colony by the mother 
country, is strongly set forth; and 
its utter abandonment of its bounden 
duty in not protecting one class from 
oppression and injustice by another, 
forcibly represented. It is not diffi- 
cult to foresee to what all this must 
tend ; nor easy to discover any principle 
of counteraction by which its worst 
evils might be averted. Indeed, from 
the conduct of the House of Lords 
upon the Canadian question, it would 
seem more likely that the example of 
the authorities abroad would be fol- 
lowed by the authorities at home, than 
that these latter should impose any 
serious check to the progress of im- 
perial disorganisation. 

But what would we have had Lord 
Elgin do? Undoubtedly refuse to sane- 
tion the introduction of a bill to indem- 
nify rebels for losses or sufferings which 
were only the due reward of their 
deeds. But in that case the ministers 
would retire, and their places could 
only be supplied by those who would 
have to enter upon office with an over- 
whelming majority against them. 
Even so. Let them enter into office, 
AND pissoLve. The result of a dis- 
solution would be a reversal of that 
state of things, and the new elections 
would return a good working majority 
in their favour. Such is our persua- 
sion. But the case was one in which 
the motto of the minister should have 
been “ Fiat justitia, ruat celum.” In 
any event, the representative of his 
sovereign should have eschewed the 
evil of countenancing a measure which 
was treason to the British crown. 
The Canadian majority might, if they 
pleased, prove themselves unfit for 
constitutional government. He should 
not have proved himself unfit to ad- 
minister the government of our gra- 
cious Queen with dignity and honour. 
Far should it have been from him to 
confound, as he has done, the righteous 
with the wicked, and to read to the 
colonists a lesson which teaches them 
how much better it may be for them, 
at a future period, to be the enemies 
than the friends of British connexion. 
We regard the measure which he in- 
augurated as of the worst possible 
omen, and one which has practically 
placed loyalty at a discount, whilst it 
has operated as a bounty upon treason. 

The act professes, in its preamble, 
to exclude all such rebels as have been 
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so unfortunate as to have had judicial 
convictions recorded against them. 
But does it, in reality,so exclude them ? 
It may be fairly doubted. The eleventh 
section is in the following words :— 


“XI. And be it enacted, That the 
powers vested in, and duties required 
of, the said Commissioners, or of any 
three of them, under this Act, shall also 
extend, and be construed to extend, to 
inquire into all such losses sustained by 
her Majesty’s subjects, and other resi- 
dents, within the said late Province of 
Lower Canada, and the several claims 
and demands which have accrued to 
any such persons by such losses, in re- 
spect of any loss, destruction, or damage 
of property occasioned by violence on the 
part of persons in her Majesty’s service, 
or by violence on the part of persons act- 
ing or assuming to act on behalf of her 
Majesty, in the suppression of the said 
Rebellion, or for the prevention of further 
disturbances, and all claims arising un- 
der or in respect of the occupation of 
any houses or other premises by her 
Majesty’s naval or military forces, either 
Imperial or Provincial ; subject always 
to the limitations and exceptions con- 
tained in the preamble to this Act.” 


It thus appears that the commis- 
sioners have full power to inquire into 
the ‘ several claims and demands which 
have accrued to her Majesty's subjects 
by such losses ;” claims and demands 
which may belong to those who are 
the creditors of a convicted traitor, and 
who, by this clause, may recover the 
amount oftheir demands, out of the com- 
pensation which would have been award- 
ed him had he remained unconvicted ! 

This is, obviously, the view of his 
own case taken by the rebel general, 
Dr. Wolfred Nelson, who had been 
convicted and transported to Bermuda, 
but returned when the amnesty was 
declared, and is now a member of the 
legislative assembly for Richelieu. He 
had the modesty to represent his claim 
for rebellion losses as amounting to 
three and twenty thousand pounds. 
Eleven thousand of this, he said, 
belonged to his creditors ; and although 
delicacy would prevent him from 
voting upon the question, as far as his 
own pecuniary interests were con- 
cerned, it should not prevent him in a 
ease where the interests of others 
were at stake; and 


** He therefore hoped the hon. member 
for Hamilton would not blame him if 
he did vote on this occasion; he did 
not do so for his own individual profit, 
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but in order that people who had inno- 
cently suffered a heavy loss might at 
length have their claims satisfied.” 

Let it be supposed that such a con- 
struction will be given to this clause 
by the commissioners, and is there any 
amount of fraud which it would not 
cover, in the case of any of the con- 
victed delinquents ? 

How few of the convicted would 
want friendly creditors to lay claim to 
the benefits of the bill, if, by this 
clause, it were contended that their 
claims were reserved, while those of 
the delinquents themselves were ex- 
cluded ? 

But this, it will be said, is too bad ; 
it never could be tolerated. We are 
not so sure of that. Those by whom 
this. bill has been concocted would 
stop at nothing ; and, upon the closest 
consideration we can give the matter, 
the clause would seem studiously 
worded so as to admit such claims. 
At all events the point is an arguable 
point; and it cannot be amiss thus to 
call public attention to it before it has 
been authoritatively decided. 

We cannot doubt that the conduct 
of the tyrannous majority” of 
French Canadians on the late occa- 
sion, will give rise to a union of the 
settlers of British origin of all parties, 
which must lead to very important 
results. May they be guided by a 
spirit of wisdom, moderation, and for- 
bearance ; and not precipitated into any 
acts, of which watchful and malignant 
enemies could take advantage. They 
must now clearly see that their pro- 
tection depends upon themselves ; and 
that if they do not make themselves 
formidable as a political party, they 
would be sacrificed again, as they 

have been sacrificed in the present in- 
stance, whenever the interests of a 
dominant faction might require it. 
No little differences upon compara- 
tively unimportant matters, should be 
any hindrance to that union, in which 
alone strength and confidence can be 
found. By thus taking a leaf out of 
the book of their opponents, even the 
colonial secretary himself might be 
made to feel that it was his interest to 
do them justice; and that it was not 
so safe an experiment as he might 
think it to discountenance loyalty and 
to cherish treason, or to trifle any 
longer with the feelings and the in- 
terests of men who knew their rights, 
and were prepared to defend them. 
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[Ir has been suggested to the author of the following chapters that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has been made the scene of several novels and sketches, and 
that in so limited a sphere of action there may probably be some coincidences 
between each. So far, however, from anything in these pages having been 
suggested by such publications, he begs to state, once for all, that he has never 
seen one of them. 

In regard to the characters, too, a word may be necessary. It is now so long 
since the author was a resident in the University, that the persons hereafter 


introduced could no longer be recognised, even if any were remaining. 


Almost 


all, the author knows, have left Oxford; the juniors for their respective sta- 
tions in life, the seniors for their common home. } 


CHAPTER I,——MY FIRST DAY AT COLLEGE. 


“ @pépar re yap, pnoiv, ixavh Ta Hpovjpata Tov peyadrodpdvwn 7 éArcvOepia, Kae émeATiont, Kat Gye 
SueAOeiv To mpoOvmov Te mpds GAARAOUS Epidos Kat Te Tepl Ta MpwTEia PiAoTysias.”—LONGINUS DE 


Sus., sec. 44, 


Liberty, it is said, produces fine sentiments in men of genius; it invigorates their hopes, excites an 
honourable emulation, and inspires an ambition and thirst of excelling.”"—TRANSLATION, 


In the life of every animate being, 
man, woman, and most likely creature 
unendowed with speech, there are 
certain epochs—certain marks in ex- 
istence whereby time is measured. It 
is not my intention to discuss the 
roblem metaphysically. | Whoever 
feels a love of abstract speculation 


may refer to that exquisite, because 
unintelligible, chapter ‘on the pro- 
perties of duration,” in Mr. Locke’s 


‘* Treatise.” My object is not to tell 
you what time is, or to show that it is 
measured by the succession of ideas— 
in that case, forsooth, the lives of many 
would be literally only a span long!” 
—but to suggest amore tangible chro- 
nometer—one adapted to practical ap- 
plication and useful purposes—one 
better deserving a patent than nine- 
tenths of modern inventions. As it 
was before observed, there are certain 
eras in existence. By means of these, 
the periods of life may be calculated 
with far more accuracy than by the 
elastic and very variable standard of 
ideas. The schoolboy regulates his 
memory by his first flogging from his 
master, or his first thrashing from his 
fellow ; the married woman makes her 
wedding-day the milestone of dura- 
tion ; the soldier’s first battle and the 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CCI. 


sailor’s first prize-money are severally 
their marks and guides of the past. 
In short, all reasoning creatures, from 
Queen Atossa down to Juliet’s nurse, 
have their peculiar data by which to 
solve their recollective problems— 


* But, as I said, 
At Lammas-eve, at night, shall she be fourteen ; 
That shall she marry ; I remember it well; 
‘Tis since the earthquake now eleven years, 
And she was weaned—I never shall forget it~ 
Of all the days of the year, upen that day.” 


Now, there is one incident which, I 
doubt not, every being who has ex- 
perienced it, will feel and remember 
as a proud and eventful era in life— 
this is, the first day of house-keeping. 
A spirit of pride and exultation rises 
in your heart as you are treading, for 
the first time, your own carpet, and 
seated on your own chairs. You have 
a species of Robinson Crusoe feeling 
that you are ‘‘ monarch of all you sur- 
vey.” Even your dog looks happier, 
and appears to participate in the idea 
that it is free. In one word, every 
living creature in your house, or 
rooms, has the same good old English 
feeling, that it is protected by its own 
castle. In lodgings, you pick your 
way round the room like a ‘* mousing” 
cat, or a monthly nurse. If, by mis- 
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take, you kick the leg of a trumpery 
table, or twist the thigh of a refractory 
pair of tongs, or mutilate the fair pro- 

ortions of an earthenware cupid, as it 
abe down upon you in all its inde- 
cency from the chimneypiece, you had 
better have been hanged! This would 


be mercy, compared with an action of 


damage from your landlady’s solicitor, 
aided and abetted by a still more fear- 
ful evil—an action of battery from her 
own tongue. Continual fear is your 
companion, and Sicilian Dionysius’s 
state was Elysium compared with 
yours. On the other hand, in your 
own rooms, you can knock the furni- 
ture about in perfect security; you 
ean kick your dog, smoke your cigar, 
and scold the maids—in comfort. You 
can tantalise your friend in lodgings, 
by telling him the price of your china 
tea-cups, or your silver candlesticks ; 

you can ask him to take a bed, at the 
same time slyly hinting that you do 
not expect the favour in return. In 
short, you can be as insulting as a 
captain of a merchantman, and as ar- 

bitrary as a Turkish pacha. 

It was on a cold, raw morning in 
October, when I first attained to the 
above enviable position. The sun had 
not shown his blessed face for three 
days, and the aspect of nature was of 
that drizzly cast as if it was weeping 
for the last relic of autumn and fine 
weather. At that time the rain and 
the sleet were striving for the predo- 
minance, and if either, the sleet ‘* had 
it.” My rooms, which were in an 
attic, overlooked a few dilapidated 
cottages; and as the eye stretched 
further, it rested on nothing but a 
barren and desolate country. Turn- 
ing to the still life of indoors there 
was nothing more lively to the sight 
or solacing to the heart. My fire, if 
it ever deserved the name, had dwin- 
dled into a few embers; and the very 
walls, which appeared to have been 
papered in the reign of George L., 
were literally weeping for warmth. 
To touch the heart of a stone is a 
familiar figure of speech. Certainly 
the walls ‘of my room had a melan- 
eholy and lac shry mose aspect in their 
dampness and their rags. My inven- 
tory of furniture was not large nor 
expensiv e; but as my aunt’s economic 
lectures were still ringing in my ears, 
I felt a secret pleasure i in having obey- 
ed her injunctions to the letter. The 
carpet was valued in my bill at five 
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shillings and fourpence ; and it was 
an extortion. It had evidently out- 
lived many an occupant of the room, 
and seemed to look upon me, its fresh 
master, with all the contempt which 
the Titan Prometheus felt towards his 
new lord— 


** From this thy throne 
Have I not lived to see two sovereigns driven ?” 


It was plainly a veteran of many wars. 
The flag of the Grenadier Guards, as 
they re ‘turned from the Peninsular war, 
was respectable in comparison. Time, 
which imaginative men have been 
pleased to call “the beautifier,” the 
** adorner of the ruin,” had been out 
of practice when he took my carpet 
in hand: perhaps he does not deal 
in second-hand furniture. ‘* Well,” 
thought I, ‘it may not be fit for a 
levee day at St. James’s; but it has 
one redeeming quality—it costs five 
and fourpence!” Four chairs, and 
something called, in courtesy, a table, 
made up the chief portion of my 
household stock. According to the 
bill of furniture, my four chairs col- 
lectively were valued at three and 
ninepence, and my table at eighteen 
pence. Out of these four chairs only 
one was seat-worthy. If you were 
so valorous as to trust your precious 
body to the tender mercy of any of 
the rest, your utmost caution was 
required, lest the deceitful Proteus 
might become a three-legged stool, 
and leave you sprawling in the em- 
brace of its companion and coeval, the 
carpet. 

Oh! how often in after times did 
my friends feel, and feel sensibly, too, 
the effect of the met amorphose! As 
for myself I became so inured to the 
process by repeated bruises, that at 
last the downward impulse was as 
harmless as a musquito on the hide of 
a rhinoceros: that part of the body 
where in other men resides the deli- 

cacy of honour, had in me lost all 
sensibility to impression. 

The table had once been truly so 
called: now, ‘it was not all a table.” 
Had it been in Athens, the sophists 
would have disputed its integrity, as 
they did the identity of that ship 
which had formerly borne Theseus to 
Ariadne—poor girl!—and the Mino- 
taur. But the English nation have 
such a reverend regard for vested 
rights and lengthened usage, that 
they would think it a sin to deprive 
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even a table of its ancient name and 
hereditary privilege. Perhaps they 
are right. Butlers i in the first chapter 
of his “ Analogy,” as well as other 
philosophers, ancient and modern, 
says that a man or woman though 
without legs, is for all world no less a 
man or woman than before. And 
why not atable? Mine certainly had 
only two legitimate legs; but as a 
man or woman supplies the deficiency 
by wooden ones, so my predecessor 
had used as substitutes a broken 
cricket bat and a dilapidated whip- 
stick. 

I had left my friends a few days 
before, where every thing bore the 
aspect of elegance and comfort ; and, 
perhaps, a few sighs of regret were 
wafted homeward, as I beheld myself 


‘* Standing alone upon my desolate hearth, 
While all my household gods were shivered round 
me," 


But it was only that momentary feel- 
ing which, on a similar occasion, would 
affect all proud and sensitive minds. 
«* What!” said I, recovering myself, 
and pacing once or twice across my 
room— what! must I balance the 
worthlessness of external things against 
the ennobling idea of freedom?” At 
that moment I felt most benevolent 
towards the negroes. ‘‘ The internal 
constitution of man ought to be our 
only care.” My mind was steeled and 
stoical, ‘* What is the trash of fur- 
niture compared with the freedom of 
action and liberty of thought!” And 
throwing on the table a purse through 
which about thirty ‘ yellow Geordies 
keeked,” and giving every sentence 
additional emphasis, I exclaimed—* I 
am now happy !—I am independent !— 
I am at college !” 

It may, perhaps, be thought neces- 
sary for me to give some account of 
my legitimate instalment in these pre- 
mises. About an hour previous to 
the above soliloquy, or dialogue be- 
tween my comfort and my pride, one 
of the college servants met me, and 
with that peculiar look of pity with 
which they regard freshmen, he said: 

**You are requested, sir, to call 
upon the senior tutor immediately.” 

After several scrutinising glances at 
the looking-glass, and sundry exami- 
nations of my new glossy gown, I 
started to meet the “awful man.” 
Ulysses did not feel half so vehement 
a reluctance to encounter Ajax in his 


madness, as I then felt to face the 
pictured master of wise sentences. In 
the former case, brute force might 
have been repelled by force ; but 
here, it was the magnitude of mind 
that was dreaded. My feelings were 
rather those of Master Slender before 
his encounter with Anne Page. Know- 
ing, however, that it was an act of 
necessity, I put on a show of bold- 
ness, and determined ‘to make a bolt 
or a shaft on’t.” Besides, I heard 
there were others in the same predi- 
sament—a hearing peculiarly conso- 
latory, especially if your state be one 
of considerable misfortune. To pos- 
sess, in solitary and undivided power, 
a cargo of good fortune, is an endu- 
rance which a philosopher may bear; 
but to be the sole owner of a com- 
modity of evil, in the words of the 
ancient tragedian, “ suggests many 
sorrows.” I had alsoa lurking desire 
to see fresh faces.” 

As soon as I had entered the room, 
and gained confidence enough to raise 
my eyes from the carpet, I found 
myself in the presence of some half-a- 
dozen brethren in misfortune. They 
were sitting in a posture that did not 
betoken comfort. Their chairs might 
have been seats penitential, though no 
fault could be found with the cushions. 
At the head of the table sat the tutor 
himself. Although his outward schema 
is still strongly impressed upon my 
mind, I feel that I cannot convey it, 
with any degree of clearness, to the 
reader’s. He was about five feet four 
inches in height, and stouter than the 
common order of men. It was not, 
however, a corpulent stoutness—it 
was a fair and equal distribution of 
tallow from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot. His head was 
large and round ; his face was circular 
also, of more than ordinary circum- 
ference, and of a dark-red complexion, 
Perhaps the coldness of the atmos- 
phere might have given it the deep 
cast. It resembled in colour the 
purple-streaked grape, when 


“The Autumn tinges with its various shades 
The ripening clusters.” 


This complexion, by a quick associa- 
tion of ideas, reminded me of port 
wine or brandy ; but such an obtrusive 
notion was instantly expelled on hear- 
ing his sage remarks and sober coun- 
sels. Besides, his nose was snubbed 
and smooth, and, not as a drunkard’s 
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would have been, rugged and red like 
a handful of strawberries. His round, 
red face was in striking contrast with 
- white cravat, which was without 

a spot, and tied to a hair’s-breadth. 
Reader, have you ever seen a fine, 
round, full-grown red cabbage, stript 
of its straggling outside leaves? Bid 
your imagination tie a neat white 
cravat round the stalk, and you will 
have the shape and complexion of our 
tutor’s head. His eyes were pecu- 
liarly Small, and almost blocked up 
with fat. His mouth was a perfect 
os rotundum. It would be impossible 
to draw a truer circle with a pair 
of compasses. His body, too, was 
extremely round, and resembled a 
large sack well stuffed. It was not 
the trunk of a friar or a Falstaff; 
there were no protuberances—it was 
perfect and consistent with itself. It 
was a physical illustration of Aris- 
totle’s poetic rosuadsy, and of Horace’s 
tragic precept— 

* Servetur ad inum 
Qualis ab incepto procesterit et sibi constet.” 


So far I “coasted over his ex- 
teriors” with little to praise or blame. 
Proceeding lower, however, horresco 


referens ! my eyes struck on a pair of 


grey worsted stockings, and a couple 
of shoes, whose soles were as thick as 
a moderate-sized flitch of bacon. [ 
was thunderstruck—I as soon ex- 
pected to find the devil’s cloven foot 
sticking out of a pair of trowsers, as 
worsted stockings in college. He had 
no straps, and his nether integuments 
reached about mid-leg. All below was 
blue—pure, deep, azure. Still they 
were clean and neat—for worsted 
stockings. Indeed his whole appear- 
ance bore every mark of neatness, 
and would not have been disgraced by 
being compared with a well-fed fillet 
of veal on bright silver castors. 

From the above description, a per- 
son might expect the bluntness of an 
old English Gentleman—a John Bull 
of the last century. But bluntness 
and our tutor had nothing in common. 
Dignity was the end and aim of his 
manners, and as he had occasion to 
walk across the room, he measured 
his steps with all the hauteur of a man 
of five feet four inches. Perhaps he 
had not the stately grandeur which 
Homer attributes to Helen, nor would 
Virgil have made him his model in 
pourtraying the solemn grace of his 
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Dido—perhaps he had not sufficient 
dignity for the buskin—the sock might 
have been a more appropriate wear ; 
still, in whatever degree his wishes 
might be attained, it was evident that 
a reputation for these qualities was 
his fondest desire. Every word and 
action had that object in view—every 
syllable he uttered was measured by 
the standard of sublimity—every step 
he took was regulated by the code of 
grace. As to his language, it was 
precise and stiff—exactly in unison 
with his body. His words were 
divided by pauses—interrupta verba 
—and each was _ pushed out of his 
throat as it were by a blow on the 
lower part of his “stomach. They 
came out between an _ articulate 
sound and a gentle grunt, and 
might have been conducted through a 
tube of coarse velvet. Sometimes 
the intervenient pauses were long, 
sometimes short, as if the words 
coming ab imo pectore, had different 
paces, and one made its entrance into 
light with more rapidity than another. 
They resembled the bubbles as they 

rise in irregular succession from the 
bottom of a glass of champagne. 

I must not forget to tell the reader 
our tutor’s name. It was in perfect 
unison with his figure. When strip- 
ped of its or naments, it was comprised 
in the two simple monosyllables, John 
Round. Indeed it is impossible to 
conceive a man whose whole constitu- 
tion, mental, corpores al and nominal 
was so totally consistent with itself. 
When the long name of Londonderry 
is attached to a person, we naturally 
picture in our mind a tall careless 
‘‘swaggerer,” most likely decorated 
with a military dress and cannibal 
mustachios; but when we hear the 
short, simple, unostentatious patrony- 
mic Round, our imagination conjures 
up a fat, little, awkward fellow with a 
circular face, and a body like a beer- 
barrel. Nay, if Frederick had been 
appended to it, our imaginative length 
of person would have been i incre¢ used 
six inches. Master Frederick Round, 
or Miss Fredrica Round, suggest an 
object of tolerable dimensions from 
the counteracting qualities of the no- 
minal constituents ; but John Round! 
—it is a cubical word in _ itself— 
complete as the Pythagorean rsrgdyavos 
—perfect as a billiard ball—it defies 
addition or diminution. 

Near me was sitting a tall, stout- 
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built Irishman; whose dialect had 
something striking to a juvenile ear. 
He had a gentlemanly appearance, 
joined to all the characteristics of his 
nation. When Round asked him 
some formal questions (for which pur- 
pose, and the allotment of our rooms, 
we had been summoned), he answered 
with a peculiar emphasis, and the 
most laconic importance, at the same 
time scrutinising the quaint form of 
the —- as coolly asif he had 
been taking a microscopic view of an 
earwig. 

‘* Pray, what is your Christian 
name ?” asked the patronising tutor. 

«* Charles.” 

“Ts your father an esquire ?” 

** Sure he is.” 

« Are you the eldest son?” 

«* At present I'am.” 

This last answer caused the dignified 
features of our tutor to relax into 
something like a smile ; but he imme- 
diately suppressed it, as tending to 
endanger his authority in the estima- 
tion of freshmen. If a man is known 
to laugh, he must approximate to- 
wards humanity. 

Out of the assembled half dozen, I 
afterwards became acquainted with 
the above-mentioned Irishman, and 
only two others. Of these latter, one 
was about six feet four inches in his 
stocking-feet ; his cheeks were almost 
transparent, and his face was 


** Long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand.”’ 


It bore a fixed and melancholy cast, 
as if his ideas were far away in pur- 
suit of something, or nothing. His 
body and legs were in proportion, and 
as the space from his knee to the toe 
of his boot projected from beneath 
his gown, it was more like the tail of 
a rattlesnake than a human member. 
He might have been fed, according to 
Virgil’s fashion, ‘‘on the breeze.” A 
whipstick was a Daniel Lambert in 
comparison with him. He appeared 
a plaything for the word ludibrium 
ventis. ‘* He was the very genius of 
famine; the case of a treble hautboy 
would have been a mansion for him, a 
court ;” and, as he spoke with a hol- 
low, sepulchral tone, an imaginative 
person would have fancied him an 
embodied voice from the dead. On 
rising from his chair, he spouted up 
for all the world like a fountain, and, 


when on his legs, he trembled under 
his own weight— 


“ He could scare uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ;" 


and you would have shrunk from 
resting your hand upon his head, lest, 
to use the prophet’s figurative repre- 
sentation of faithless Egypt, he might 
have shivered like a tall reed, and left 
a splinter in your flesh. 

The other man with whom I became 
acquainted was the very opposite to 
our tall friend in figure. In longitude 
he would be overrated at five feet, two 
inches—in latitude, underrated at 
three-quarters of a yard. His appear- 
ance somewhat resembled our tutor’s ; 
but he was a trifle shorter and stouter. 
He had a half-suppressed laughing 
leer in his eye, which betokened a 
sincere, unaffected disposition; and 
though, perhaps, no signs of great in- 
tellect were imprinted on his counte- 
nance, there were evident marks of 
good-nature and open-heartedness. As 
he moved his ponderous bulk across 
the floor, the very boards, by their 
creaking, expressed their agony. He 
was the very antipodal opposite—the 
material contradictory—the personi- 
fied antithesis of the man just men- 
tioned ; and when they stood by each 
other's side, they looked like a tall 
willow and its supporting stake, or 
like the vine and its friendly elm. 

«‘Gentlemen,” said our tutor, in 
conclusion, “ discipline is the pivot on 
which society hinges; subordination 
is the pillar on which are based the 
blessings of order and peace. Look 
around in the world, and you will 
discover the truth of my words. How 
much more, then, gentlemen, is dis- 
cipline the spirit of existence here. 
I speak, gentlemen, in loco parentis.” 

Confound that in loco parentis! We 
had all much reason to remember 
those words. They were invariably, 
in subsequent times, the precursors of 
an imposition. Suppose a man had 
omitted some trifling duty—say, at- 
tendance at a single lecture—Mr. 
Round would call him into his room, 
advise him twenty weary minutes for 
his good, and conclude by saying that 
he spoke in loco parentis. ‘The man’s 
heart, if uninitiated, would be just 
rising in gratitude, and the words of 
thankfulness quivering on _ his lips, 
when he would hear the mild words of 
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arental affection—‘‘ You must trans- 
ate, sir, the fifteenth chapter of the 
‘Spectator’ into Latin, merely, you 
see, by way of acknowledging your 
error ”—a labour of love for three 
toilsome hours! These words were, 
doubtless, accompanied with a look of 
most benignant kindness, betoken- 
ing that his warmth of love and force 
of correction were in the same ratio. 
Still we were none of us very wishful 
to take our benevolent tutor as our 
adopted godpapa. 

«Gentlemen, I speak in loco paren- 
tis,” he repeated, with emphasis, and 
looked round upon us to see the effect 
of his oration. He gave us the com- 
placent look, but omitted the impo- 
sition. 

Having delivered to us his speech, 
which, by the way, was stereotyped 
on his brain, and shot off to every 
new levee of freshmen, and making 
a motion with his body somewhat 
resembling the vibration of a sus pend- 

ed woolsack, which was intended for 
a bow, he dismissed us to our allotted 
rooms and lonely reflections. 

The day began to look brighter 
about twelve o'clock, and the sun 
again deigned to give symptoms of 
his existence, Although he only 
glimmered like a rushlight ina metro- 
politan fog, it was somewhat pleasant 
to reflect that he had not been e entirely 
“reft of his beams” in his absence. 
The sleet had ceased; and, as I look- 
ed upon my window-panes, now dry, 
my glossy bombasine gown, and my 
picturesque four-cornered cap, T 
thought it neither justice to myself 
nor the world to remain longer wasting 
my sweetness on the foul air of a 
arret. In the quaint language of 
Robert Montgomery :— ; 


“ Now for the walk of wonder through the town, 
In the first flutter of a virgin gown.” 


Or emerging from my attic, I was 
proceeding across the College quad- 
rangle, when my attention was arrest- 
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ed by a gentleman, clearly of some 
consequence, who was coming towards 
me. I was evidently compelled to 
meet him face to face. Now, at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen, a person 
does not feel the nonchalance of a 
showman, or a member of the swell- 
mob. He regards a superior, when 
advancing, with the same emotions as 
he would a hyena, and nothing but 
absolute shame prevents an igno- 
minious retreat. 

The man was fast approaching. He 
was about sixty years old, tall and 
stout; his hair was grey and his walk 
dignified. He was dressed in black, 
after the olden style, and in beaver. 
No less a man, thought I, than our 
principal—his age, manner, and dignity 
declare it. Such reflections, however, 
were only made during the slight glim- 
merings “of reason which shone forth 
between the intermittent attacks of 
fear. We rapidly approached each 
other—my heart beat—my ‘valour 
was oozing out of my fingers’ ends ”"—a 
sudden desper ation seized me; as it 
were with the last effort ofa drowning 
man, my hand was raised to my cap, 
and, with a bare head, I made him my 
best bow. Oh! I bungled sadly over 
it. It was my first “capping,” and 
whoever has been similarly situated 
will not wonder. Still I was relieved. 
I felt much as Acneas did when he es- 
caped from the whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis, and was gliding peacefully on the 
still waters. Besides, the old gentle- 
man’s affable manner pleased me might- 
ily. He would not be exceeded in 
politeness, so in turn took off his beaver 
with the utmost condescension and 
grace. This contradicted my previous 
notion of college dons: I had heard 
that they were swollen with pomposity, 
ond disdainful towards the young mem- 
bers. All, I now thought with myself, 
are in loco parentum. It instilled into 
me a kind and charitable emotion to- 
wards the whole class of them; and, 
after a promenade up High-street, I 
returned to my castle, elated at my 


“Is there not now a member of the University called John Round ?” 
This question was written here in pencil by a friend who was reading over this 


introductory chapter 
half-a-dozen. 


fathers. He died a College Fellow, 


I can only answer, that, for 
But the real one , alas! has, some years ago, been gathe red to his 
without a relation in “the world: 


aught I know, there may be 


so to perpe- 


tuate his parental predilections, he bequeathed all his property—with the exception 


of a small sum to the College, for the purchase of a ‘* Hoogeveen 


to the Hospital for Foundlings.” 


” and a ** Bos”— 
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sroud fortune in being settled at col- 
ege, where the hearts of seniors and 
freshmen were united in one common 
bond of sympathy. 

At five o’clock precisely the dinner- 
bell rang. There is something singular 
to a freshman in a college dinner. At 
seventeen or eighteen _ a growing lad 
understands the etiquette of a ball 
with tolerable accuracy ; he can ask a 
lady of his acquaintance to d: ance, with- 
out blushing; he can go through a 


quadrille with a sufficient share of 


grace, and talk nonsense to his partner 
without being guilty of much com- 
punction. Supper, too, need not be 
any serious cause of alarm to him. He 
can ask his last partner to take a jelly 
or a glass of wine; he can moralise 
upon the warmth of the room, and ex- 
tol the splendours of the banquet ; he 

can hold out his glass for champagne, 
and, after two or three of the sp arkling 
draughts, even advance a step further 
in modest assurance; he can compli- 
ment a lady at the expense of reason, 
and so far abandon his conscience, as 
to laugh at a bad joke. But at his 
first college dinner he is in a totally 
different element. He hears an indis- 
tinct buzz of thirty or forty men; he 
catches from all sides some such w ords 
as “pleasant vacation” —* hunting ”"— 
‘ shooting ”—* reading” —** ladies "— 
‘‘ balls,” &c.; but he cannot connect 
two consecutive sentences. Althoughin 
the midst of his fellow-undergraduates, 
he is scarcely a subject of the slightest 
notice; not a remark is suppressed 
on his account —everything around 
him goes on as if he were not there. In- 
deed i it is enough to make him doubt his 
corporeal existence ; and were it not 
for the feeling of mortality consequent 
on hunger, he might very reasonably be- 
come a . disciple of the Bishop Berkeley 
school, and fancy himself an unembo- 
died essence. Such is the law of col- 
lege society, that, previous to a formal 
introduction, two men might appa- 
rently not be included in the same spe- 
cies of animate bei sings, or, at all events, 
not endowed with a knowledge of the 
same language. An introduction is the 
wondrous talisman which converts their 


species, or bestows on them the gift of 


unknown tongues. This habitis seem- 
ingly a ridiculous one, and has given 
rise to the quiz of caricature and the 
wit of satire. Who has not met with 
the representation of a scene, where 
one man is struggling in the water, 
while another is looking on through 


his eye-glass, and expressing his sor- 
row that he had not been introduced 
to the poor fellow, in order that he 
might have saved his life? Who has 
not heard of the two students of the 
same college who met at the top of the 
Alps, and passed on without a word, 
each afterwards saying to his guide, 
that he knew the other by sight, but 
was sorry they had never been intro- 
duced ? 

Oh, it is a sudden and distressing 
change from the last of your own din- 
ing-room to the first of College. In 
the former you are all-in- all—omnem 
et solum—in the latter you are a perfect 
nonentity. In the former you are 
warm, comfortable, and chatty ; in the 
latter you are silent, cheerless, and 
cold. ‘The former is snug in size and 
luxurious in furniture ; ‘the latter is 
magnificent in appearance, but it is a 
magnificence only to admire. Instead, 
therefore, of friendly intercourse in a 
room of comfort, you meet with peo- 
pled desolation in a hall of splendour ; 
and, to make the neglect more annoy- 
ing, your fellows are not men whose 
attention you can despise. Although 
their language may not always be ‘in 
perfect accordance with female deli- 
cacy, there is an independence and 
generous bearing about them which 
impresses you with a full conviction of 
their ge »ntiemanly character. 

After recovering my self-possession 
in some degree, I cast my eyes to- 
wards the high table to look for the 
old gentleman who had condescended 
to smile upon me. I was not long in 
singling him out. He was without his 
canonicals; but that excited no sur- 
prise in me when I considered his un- 
assuming character. How numberless 
are his acquaintances, thought I, as 
he addressed one after another, both 
of graduates and undergraduates. How 
promiscuous too! but I suppose he is 
offering them lis salutation after so 
long an absence, Good heavens, he 
is coming towards me! Surely he is 
not intending to notice me! He was 
steadily advancing, and still his eye 
rested on me. He sppucediahibe 
was evidently purposing to speak. He 
came nearer and nearer—I ‘lent him 
mine ear,” almost overpowered with 
gratitude, when with the most benig- 
nant smile, which by the way bordered 
upon archness, he whispered— 

“Do you take ale or porter, sir, 
to your dinner ?’ 


Good God! it was the butler! After 
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that his presence to me was intolerable 
—his satanic leer haunted me—his 
* glittering eye” transfixed me “ like 
a three years’ child”’—I burnt my 
mouth with a potato, and rushed to 
my lonely room. 

After dinner, the two antipodes and 
the Irishman foregathered in my apart- 
ments by appointment. The stout 
gentleman’s name was David Drake— 
that of his opposite, Frederick De 
Vere. The Irishman gloried in the 
ancient patronymic of Wesley. A 
melancholy stillness at first reigned 
throughout our party. Drake seemed 
almost to be squeezing a tear down 
the furrows of his fat face. His fea- 
tures were evidently unused to such 
tension, and his physiognomy, from 
the heterogeneous blending of the na- 
tural and unnatural, had a truly ludi- 
crous effect. De Vere’s face seemed 
to have, if possible, a more wooden 
cast than usual. And Wesley, what- 
ever he felt, gave no utterance to his 
feelings. We might have failed in 
some common object, and been brood- 
ing over our defeat. The fallen an- 
ge s, while still dizzy with their head- 
ong tumble, did not look more dis- 
mal, 

It is impossible to reflect upon the 
friendships of freshmen without admir- 
ing the bounties of nature—that kind 
mother who out of gentle chastisement 
extracts good. Engendered i in a state 
of comparative solitude, I have always 
remarked that they endure longer and 
are more intense than any which spring 
up amid brighter hours. 

Our party, it has been said, was at 
first a silent one. Perhaps after re- 
flection some longing wishes were being 
wafted homeward. This state of feel- 
ing, however, was luckily not lasting. 
A visible change was soon wrought by 
a few glasses of wine. W esley ‘beg gan 
to talk of Ould Ireland and Guinness’s 

orter, Drake of a pretty girl who 
ad cast a sheep’s eye at him on the 
stage coach, and De Vere of Platonism 
and the powers of the human mind. 
We soon recovered from our stupor, 
and rattled away as if we had escaped 
from the blue devils. I pushed the 
bottle round, and all except De Vere 
filled bumpers. He had no wish to 
obluscate the dominant faculty of rea- 
soning and thought. 
aith,” says Wesley, as we grew 
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more familiar, his eye resting on Da- 
vid’s stomach—“ faith, but you feed 
well in Devonshire, at any rate.’ 

** Oh, yes,” replied Drake, in per- 
fect good humour, ‘‘ nothing worse 
than ‘ pullets and clouted cream,’ like 
the holy friar.” 

After this reply his sides shook like 
a pyramid of jelly. Hereupon my 
chair, thinking with Mrs. Quickly that 
it had ‘*borne and borne and borne” 
quite enough, without any further 
warning than a slight creak, came in 
pieces and left David sprawling on the 
floor. 

It does not require a philosopher 
skilled in the principles of attraction 
and gravitation to prove that the fall 
was no light one. Every board in my 
old floor creaked—every chair oak 

—and if any judgment could be formed 
from sensible effects, he might right 
truly be said to 


* Fall heavy on his parts behind, 
Which broadened with the plumping.” 


Unfortunately at the very instant of 
his tumble he was washing down his 
joke with a glass of wine. The con- 
tents, accordingly, instead of arriving 
at their murky destination, for the 
most part breathed the pure air on his 
ruddy face. As he lay on the ground 
he looked for all the world like Bac- 
chus taking a shower bath of grape 
juice, or Silenus daubed with mulber- 
ries by the sportive Naiad. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” he said, with 
ear nestness, as he rose, “I really beg 
your pardon for breaking your chair ; 
but it was quite accidental.” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it,’ 
** you're not hurt, I hope. 

6 Oh, not at all—not in the least,” 
he said with all possible indifference, 
while the contortions of his face and 
his hand applied to the part affected, 
proved that he could tell a falsehood 
for politeness sake. 

Wesley was unable to contain his 
feelings—he broke out into a loud 
laugh—I laughed—the sallow features 
of De Vere relaxed into an ogre grin, 
and Drake himself, notwithstanding 
his pain, joined in the general mirth. 

After a time, each of my friends re- 
tired to his own room to dream of 
Newdigates and first classes, and I re- 
tired to bed. ‘ And the evening and 
the morning was the first day.” 


’ I replied ; 


” 
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THE EXPERIMENT.—CHAPTER I, 


** Look who comes here, a grave unto a soul 
Holding the eternal spirit against the will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted flesh.”’ 


Tae sun had been set for some hours, 
and a cold, dreary autumnal day had 
given place to a dark and tempestuous 
evening ; heavy masses of clouds were 
rolling across the sky, their fantastic 
changes rendered visible by occasional 
gleams of lightning. The low, plain- 
tive murmur of the wind was heard in 
the distance, coming gradually nearer, 
until it rushed past, causing even the 
old forest trees to bow their heads as 
it swept on, howling and moaning like 
a spirit in pain. 

It was in the most mountainous part 
of shire, and there was an air of 
gloom and desolation over the scene, 
which was rendered still more wild by 
the continual roar of a torrent, dimly 
seen in the twilight, as it went foam- 
ing and chafing along its stony bed. 
On the very verge of a rock, which 
rose almost perpendicularly from the 
water, a horseman had been standing 
for some time motionless, as though 
spell-bound to the spot, and as horse 
and rider stood out in strong relief 
against the grey sky, they seemed as 
though they were cut out of stone. 
Both were singularly in accordance 
with the gloomy scene before them. 
The horse was a strong, fiery animal, 
jet black, showing only its impatience 
of restraint by expanding its wide nos- 
tril, or pawing the ground: but the 
rider was one of those unfortunate 
beings, from whom even their own 
fellow-creatures turn with pity, if not 
with horror—he was singularly and 
hopelessly deformed. It has often 
been remarked of persons so situated, 
that they have generally very beauti- 
ful countenances ; but in this instance 
it was quite the reverse ; his appear- 
ance was, in every respect, most for- 
bidding, and the expression of his face 
stern and repulsive. The only re- 
deeming features were his eyes, which 
were large, dark, and almost gentle, 
and his long silky hair, which nearly 
hid his scowling forehead. His atti- 
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tude was one of the deepest despon- 
dency, or of intense reflection ; he had 
let the bridle drop on the horse’s neck, 
and, with folded arms, was gazing upon 
the foaming waters of the torrent. 
Put the silence around had been inter- 
rupted, for some time past, by the 
sound of voices calling loudly in diffe- 
rent directions, and although they 
must have reached the spot where he 
was standing, he appeared not even to 
hear them ; at length a man, who had 
evidently just got sight of him, was 
seen ascending, with great difficulty, 
from the rocky path below, until he 
came near enough to address him. 
He was an old man, in the dress of a 
respectable servant, and as he ad- 
vanced, the rider checked his horse 
violently, as though from a movement 
of impatience, and asked him sternly 
what he wanted. The old man, fa- 
tigued with the rapid ascent, could 
hardly stammer out the words— 

‘* My lady, sir—it was my lady who 
sent me.” 

‘«* And what of her ?” said the other. 
“Can I not be one hour left in peace 
—even here does she pursue me.” 

** Sir, she is dying; my lady is dy- 
ing, they say—she cannot live another 
hour!” 

* Dying !—is it possible!—is her 
hour come at last? And must the 
beautiful, the haughty Lady Marsden 
mingle with the dust she scarcely con- 
descended to tread upon? Was it to 
tell me this,” he added, almost fiercely, 
** that you have intruded on me here ?” 

‘Sir, she wishes to see you; she 
has sent for you several times, and we 
have heen seeking you for more than 
an hour.” 

‘* She has sent for me, did you say? 
You surely mistake; is Walter with 
her ?” 

“ He is there, sir ; but it is you she 
asks for, and perhaps it is already too 
late—she was sinking fast when | left 
the house.” 
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“T suppose she cannot die without 
leaving me her curse,” said the other, 
with a bitter smile. ‘So be it; she 
shall be gratified.” 

And setting spurs to his horse, he 
dashed recklessly down the steep rocks 
and disappeared. It was by this time 
quite dark, but horse and rider seemed 
alike indifferent to danger, and they 
continued at the same rapid pace, until 
the appearance of lights seen in the 
distange, and the dim ‘outline of a large 
antiquated-looking house, rising up 
amongst trees, announced that they 
were near the place of their destina- 
tion. A few minutes more brought 
them to the door, and without utter- 
ing a word to any one, Philip Mars- 
den alighted, and walked slowly through 
the large hall. 

The scene of confusion which he 
met with in every room, indicated at 
once that something unusual had taken 
place. All the rooms were deserted ; 
but as he walked on, the sound of 
voices, talking in a low tone, and an 
occasional moan as from some one in 
pain, told that he was about to enter 
the chamber of death. He gently 
drew aside the curtain, which hung 
before the open door, and passed into 
the room. 

It was large, and furnished with 
every imaginable luxury ; but all was 
now in disorder, and the magnificent 
mirrors only reflected faces pale with 
anguish or with fear. The heavy silk 
curtains of the bed on which the dying 
woman was laid were drawn aside, 
and the ghastly paleness of her face 
was strongly lighted up by the silver 
lamps which hung over her head. 

She was still, even in that hour of 
agony, most beautiful; and death, 
though it had dimmed the fire of her 
large dark eyes, had not yet tamed 
their eagle glances, nor banished the 
haughty smile from the white and 
quivering lips) There was something 
noble, and yet indescribably stern and 
forbidding, in her whole appearance ; 
and the evidence of a high mind, and 
a strong, unyielding character, might 
yet be traced in features distorted by 
agony. It was horrible to see, by her 
convulsive starts and frantic endea- 
vours to give utterance to the thoughts 
that seemed to be crowding upon her, 
how the natural energy of her mind 
was at war with the weak clay; her 
increasing restlessness and earnest 
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glances from side to side showing that 
her spirit was ill at ease. 

A clergyman, who had been hastily 
summoned, was standing near her, 

vainly endeavouring to administer, in 
a low voice, the consolations usual on 
such oceasions ; but she neither seem- 
ed to hear him, nor to be aware of 
his presence, and he was finally obliged 
to become, like the rest, a silent spec- 
tator of the scene. 

A young man was kneeling along- 
side of the bed, and to him she aban- 
doned one of her thin white hands, 
which he clasped in his own as though 
overwhelmed with despair. He was 
apparently about twenty, and strik- 
ingly like the dying woman, though 
his countenance was infinitely more 
beautiful. He had the same noble 
forehead and large dark eyes, but 
without their unbending severity and 
haughty coldness; the same features, 
softened and refined by an expression 
of perfect mildness and gentleness. 
It was a strange thing to trace the 
resemblance between that ghastly 
countenance distorted by pain, already 
stiffening into the rigid coldness of 
death, and that fair young face, bright 
with youth and with the internal peace 
of a ‘spirit as yet undimmed by sor- 
row or bysin. The agitation of the 
dying woman seemed to increase every 
moment. 

‘Where is Philip?” she suddenly 
exclaimed—* have they sent for him ? 
—has he refused to come? I must, [ 
will see him before I die !” 

‘Tam here,” said Philip, calmly, 
as he advanced to the side of the bed. 
The sound of his voice seemed tu 
give her newenergy. She started up. 

«Thank Heaven! oh, thank Hea- 
ven! Philip, come here —closer, 
closer! I have much to say to you, 
and death leaves me but little time. 
Walter, my beloved son,” she added, 
turning to the young man, ‘ you must 
leave me for a little while; I must 
be alone with him—with your bro- 
ther.” 

Walter looked up in astonishment 
as she uttered the last word; but 
Lady Marsden, bending softly over 
him, whilst her hand lingered among 
his sunny curls, whispered softly— 

“©Go, dearest child; in one half 
hour you shall return to me.” 

He kissed almost passionately the 
hand he held in his, and then slowly 
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rising left the room, followed by the 
clergyman and the servants. 

And now they remained alone to- 
gether—the despised and deformed 
young man, and the woman who had 
been his enemy ever since he first saw 
the light of day. They remained 
alone together, and in silence gazing 
upon each other. Lady Marsden with 
a look of energetic scrutiny, in which 
there was something of despair, as 
though she would fain have read every 
thought that was passing in his mind, 
and yet felt how vain was the wish ; 
Philip with a look of calm indiffe- 
rence, which even in the presence of 
death was almost scornful. 

At length she seemed to summon 
up all her courage, and she spoke 
slowly and solemnly. 

** Philip, this is an hour when all 
concealment must be at an end be- 
tween us; 1 know that you look upon 
me as your enemy, and you do well, 
for I have persecuted you since the 
first day that I entered your father’s 
house as his wife, but there is one 
standing between us now whose stern 
call has brought me down from the 
height of my triumph and my pride, 
and has placed me in your power ; yes, 
I am in your power, and if you choose 
it your revenge may be ample. Now 
listen—one word will explain all. I 

saw you for the first time the day that 
I arrived here, your father’s high-born 
and beloved bride, | saw you the poor 
sickly deformed offspring of the pea- 
sant girl, whose beauty had been her 
curse, and from that hour I hated 
you, I scarce know why! I well re- 
member at the very moment that your 
father was proudly receiving the con- 
gratulations of his tenantry on his 
marriage, I asked him if you were to 
be the heir to all these fair domains, 
and I never shall forget the look of 
scorn he cast on you as he told me 
that you had not a month to live, that 
it was impossible you should ever 
grow upto beaman. But a year or 
two after, when my son, my beautiful 
boy was born, the same fear came 
over me, for you had grown tall and 
strong, and again I asked him if my 
child was to be penniless, and you the 
possessor of the estate. Once more 
he told me to fear nothing, for that 
it was in his power to alienate the 
property by will, which if you lived he 
would undoubtedly decide upon doing.” 


She paused, exhausted by the energy 
with which she had spoken, and Philip 
now for the first time broke silence, 
but with the same calm look of scorn- 
ful indifference. 

« All this I have known long; think 
you it was so easy a matter for me to 
live upon your charity. Sir Henry 
Marsden fulfilled his promise, the will 
was made, leaving all this in your 
hands for your life; at your death 
your son succeeds you, and I may go 
forth and starve if 1 am too proud to 
beg my bread.” 

‘* No, no,” exclaimed she, vehement- 
ly, “not you but Walter must starve 
if you refuse to have compassion on 
him and on me; the will was made, 
indeed, but it was never signed ; your 
father had delayed sending for the 
lawyers, still believing it would prove 
ultimately unnecessary, and you know 
how sudden was his death. He died 
after one hour’s illness, and was I to 
be blamed if I forgot beside the dying 
husband the interests of the living 
son? It was not till he was laid in 
the grave that I recollected that if I 
died before you, Walter must look to 
you, and to you alone, for the neces- 
saries of life, and so it has proved. I 
shall not see another day, and to-mor- 
row you will be the sole possessor of all 
around you.” 

She stopped, expecting an answer, 
but the announcement of so complete a 
change in his prospects had not moved 
Philip’s composure even for a moment; 
he still remained silent, and Lady 
Marsden, in apparent agony of mind, 
seized his hand, 

“Philip, is it for this that I have 
sent for you—is it for this that, at my 
dying hour, I have discarded the awful 
thought of the eternity that awaits 
me—that I might humble myself be- 
fore you, and implore your pity for 
my son? You have, indeed, aright 
to revenge yourself for the misery of 
five-and-twenty years—but not on 
him—oh! not on him. Curse me, if 
you will; but treat him as a brother 
henceforw ard, though he has never been 
such toyou. Think on what he is—think 
on the luxury with which he has been 
surrounded all his life—and do not con- 
demn him to waste his youth in gaining 
a miserable pittance for his old age. 
He is so little fitted to struggle with 
this cold world—so young, so full of 
hope and of talent. Philip, have pity 
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on him: whatever he may have done, 
he never injured you.” 

« He never injured me!” said Philip, 
with a bitter smile ; ** and Lucy ?” 

A convulsive spasm distorted Lady 
Marsden’s pale face for a moment, but 
she recovered herself instantly. 

** No—not even through Lucy Ver- 
non, did he injure you, at least inten- 
tionally. It was I, your unwearied 
persecutor, who caused her to aban- 
don you. You know well that she 
was a‘weak, timid, gentle girl, clinging 
with passionate devotion to the me- 
mory of her dead father: at his last 
hour he had made her promise to 
become the wife of Sir Henry Mars- 
den’s heir ; and to obey him, she con- 
sented to marry you. But she loved 
you not—I tell you, she hated you, as 
all did who approached you. I saw 
that Walter loved her; and I vowed 
the beautiful and wealthy bride should 
be his. I told her that he was, in 
fact, the heir, that she was complying 
with her father’s last injunction when 
she consented to marry him ; and then 
she gladly abandoned you for him. 
But he never knew that I had spoken 
to her ; besides, what matters all this 
now? She never was his wife—she 
has long since mouldered into dust ; 
and now let all enmity between you 
be buried in my grave—let him still 
remain in the house of his fathers— 
let him not feel that with me has died 
every hope of happiness for him.” 

She fell back upon her pillow, evi- 
dently exhausted and quite worn out. 
She remained for some time unable to 
speak ; but she turned her imploring 
eyes, from time to time, on Philip, 
who still remained silent. Gradually 
a change passed over her countenance, 
a film seemed to dim her eyes, she 
gasped several times, and uttered a 
few words, so low that he could not 
hear them; then suddenly she started 
up, with a convulsive effort, and al- 
most shrieked out—* Philip, have 
mercy—speak—say that you forgive.” 

She could say no more: her head 
fell back, her eyes glazed horribly, the 
name of Walter passed her lips, and, 
with one heavy sigh, she expired. 

And still Philip Marsden stood 
silent—silent in the presence of death, 
as though he had stood before a sleep- 
ing child—silent before the great 
mystery, the one awful and unrevealed 
truth. 
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But, as he gazed on the dead body, 
his features assumed an expression of 
earnest scrutiny, which seemed almost 
horrible at such a moment. He bent 
over the corpse till his lips almost 
touched the stony forehead, and he 
gazed into the half-closed eyes, as 
though he sought some traces of the 
vanished soul, and then paused, breath- 
less, half expecting to hear the rustling 
of her wings, as the released spirit 
stole past him, on her way to the un- 
known eternity. 

The horror and repugnance with 
which the living are wont to view the 
dead, were unfelt by him, absorbed as 
he was in an intense desire to solve 
the one terrible doubt, which neither 
revealed religion nor philosophy can 
banish altogether from the mind, and 
which, though millions have died be- 
fore us, must remain undecided till we 
ourselves undergo the universal doom. 
But he was interrupted by the despair 
of Walter and the servants, who, ter- 
rified at the sudden silence, had ven- 
tured into the room, and now dis- 
covered that all was over on this 
earth for the proud and beautiful 
Lady Marsden. Walter threw him- 
self upon the corpse, and frantically 
reproached Philip with not having 
called him in time to receive her last 
sigh, whilst the servants seemed to 
look on him with even more horror, 
than on the dead body; but he, passing 
impatiently through the midst of 
them, went to shut himself up in his 
own solitary room. 

The history of Philip Marsden has 
been nearly related in the foregoing 
conversation, but some details yet 
remain to be told. His father, Sir 
Henry Marsden, when very young, 
had married the beautiful daughter of 
a farmer, whose honesty and respecta- 
bility were not enough to counter- 
balance his low birth, in the opinion 
of the young man’s high-born con- 
nexions, who not only refused to 
countenance the young bride, whose 
gentle manners and real delicacy of 
mind might have fitted her for a yet 
higher station, but succeeded in turn- 
ing against her her husband, whose 
passionate love changed in a short 
time to something worse than indif- 
ference. But this feeling amounted 
to positive hate when the unfortunate 
girl gave birth to a son, and that son 
a deformed cripple. Sir Henry now 
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lost all wish even to appear kind to 
his young wife, and, in her very pre- 
sence, he vowed he would never see 
the child, and that he trusted its sickly 
appearance would prove the harbinger 
of his death. 

The blow was too much—the un- 
fortunate Lady Marsden died a few 
days after, casting a last look of des- 
pair upon her child, whom she was 
leaving to the tender mercies of the 
world. Sir Henry immediately went 
up to London, where he remained 
two or three years, during which time 
his neglected son grew and throve 
under the fostering care of an old 
woman, who had been his mother’s 
nurse; and scarcely did his father 
recollect his existence, until, as he 
stood before the door of his fine 
old castle, with his beautiful and 
haughty wife hanging on his arm, he 
distinguished among the crowd the de- 
formed child, who, shrinking with a 
look of hate from those around, had 
fixed on him the intense gaze of his 
deep black eyes. But still he was as- 
sured by the complaisant family doctor 
that his son would not live, and know- 
ing that he might settle the estate on 
his second son when he pleased, he re- 
lapsed into his former state of indiffe- 
rence, and Philip was allowed to follow 
his own wayward fancies, unthought 
of and unheeded by any one. Shunned 
by his father, hated by his stepmother, 
sneered at even by the servants, he be- 
came, as a child, a thorough misan- 
thrope ; sensitive to the highest degree, 
he would have fallen down and wor- 
shipped any one who would have looked 
kindly on him; but the indifference 
with which he was treated he resented 
with scorn. Convinced that, on ac- 
count of his defective appearance, he 
must be an object of contempt and ab- 
horrence to all, he hated not only the 
world but himself. Nature had however 
endowed him with a mind such as few 
possess, and an intense desire for know- 
ledge, without which the first talents are 
useless; and Philip Marsden, rejected 
by the world, gradually rose above it. 
No one had made the smallest attempt 
to cultivate his mind, beyond the hum- 
ble efforts of his old nurse, who taught 
him to read and write; but this was 
enough. Allowed to spend his time as 
he pleased, with the free use of his fa- 
ther’s noble library, he had every fa- 
cility for devoting himself to study, 
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and so amply did he make use of this 
privilege, even when quite a child, that 
before his boyhood had ceased he had 
acquired a degree of knowledge to 
which few men of riper years attain. 
But his understanding, which, humanly 
speaking, was most superior, was yet 
too weak to struggle with the mighty 
subjects it strove to embrace ; and his 
reason, left to wander unaided among 
the unexplored paths of science and 
philosophy, fell into many errors, the 
first of which was that he became a 
materialist. 

This has been the mistake of many 
great minds, strange to say, for there 
certainly is a degree of degrading nar- 
rowness in refusing to yield belief to 
aught that is not visible to the out- 
ward sense, and with Philip it had 
arisen from his determined rejection of 
any religion, revealed otherwise than in 
the wonders of creation. He did not 
doubt the existence ofa supreme Being, 
for his inquiring mind had pierced too 
deeply into the mysteries of nature not 
to perceive, beyond a doubt, the trace 
of the Master hand, but his self-con- 
ceived idea of the nature and attributes 
of the Creator led him to conclude 
that man, when he had once returned 
to the dust from whence he came, 
would arise from it no more. These 
opinions naturally influenced his cha- 
racter strongly ; and whilst they led 
him to give an undue importance to 
the events of this life, and to feel most 
deeply the unfortunate situation in 
which he was placed, he was yet too 
high-minded not to despise the world 
and its creatures, whose indifference 
rendered him so miserable. The re- 
sult was inevitable—he became a tho- 
rough misanthrope, demanding, in the 
arrogance of his heart, why he had 
been created, and giving back scorn 
for scorn to his persecutors. And yet 
there was much that was noble and 
great in Philip’s character; rightly 
directed, he might have become one 
whom men would have not only rever- 
ed but loved, for by kindness he might 
have been moulded to anything. An 
incident, however, had occurred a year 
or two before the present time, which 
had served to confirm him finally in 
his gloomy and morbid hate to man- 
kind. This was the arrival of his cou- 
sin, Lucy Vernon, at the castle. She 
was, as Lady Marsden described her, 
a gentle, timid girl, devotedly attached 
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to her ambitious father, who, during 
the long illness which preceded his 
death, had become anxious to secure a 
good alliance for his orphan heiress, 
and had accordingly arranged with Sir 
Henry Marsden, that she should be- 
come the wife of his heir. Mr. Ver- 
non, however, had hardly succumbed 
to his lingering disease, when Sir Henry 
himself died most unexpectedly, and 
when Lucy arrived at the castle, it was 
to find Philip the supposed heir, and as 
she thought, her intended husband, 

She was singularly beautiful, but of 
so mild and pliant a disposition, that 
though she could not but prefer Walter 
to his deformed brother, it was suffi- 
cient that it was her father’s wish to 
make her look even kindly on the heir 
of Marsden Abbey. The effect on 
Philip may be imagined: he adored, 
he almost worshipped, his beautiful 
cousin, and would sit for hours gazing 
on her with something of the looka 
mother casts on her firstborn child. 
But this unwonted happiness was al- 
lowed him only for one month. At 
the end of that time Lucy was told 
that it was only in marrying Walter 
that she could fulfil her father’s wish, 
and the delight she felt at the change 
was too intense to be concealed. 

Lady Marsden next proceeded to 
inform Philip, in no very gentle terms, 
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not only that his young bride was lost 
to him for ever, but that she never 
had, never could have loved him. He 
heard her without a muscle of his 
countenance being moved, and none 
could have guessed from the calm, proud 
look which he cast on the happy lover, 
the hell that was working in his heart. 
He was speedily and darkly revenged. 
Lucy was seized with a malignant 
fever, and expired after a few days’ 
illness, with her last dying look turned 
on Walter; and Philip’s real great- 
ness of mind shone out in the burning 
tears he shed over the grave of her 
who had betrayed him. But from 
this time his character became even 
more concentrated and morose: he 
was rarely seen by any of the family, 
and spent his days in riding furiously 
over the wildest and most dangerous 
roads, or in studying intensely in his 
own room. The death of his father 
had made little difference to him, as 
Sir Henry had made over the whole 
of his property to Lady Marsden ; 
and the question of right between the 
brothers to succeed him was only to 
be determined at her death; and 
whatever legal right Philip had to 
protest against such an arrangement, 
he felt little inducement to do so, con- 
vinced as he was that a will had been 
made in favour of Walter. 


CHAPTER If. 


Wiru folded arms and frowning brow, 
Philip Marsden stood on the terrace 
of the castle, and looked down on the 
fair garden and green plantations that 
lay beneath, whilst slowly down the 
long avenue wound the funeral pro- 
cession, decked with all that wealth 
and fashion could devise to soften the 
horrible reality of the presence of their 
king and master—death. ‘There was 
the gorgeous hearse, with its sweeping 
draperies and its waving plumes, and 
beneath lay the pale, wasted, corrupt- 
ing corpse; there was the mourning 
dress, and the features moulded witha 
look of sorrow, and beneath lay the 
cold, hard heart and the craven soul, 
rejoicing in the riches of the world, 
and the fatness of the earth; but 
Philip Marsden was no hypocrite, and 
he had positively refused to attend as 
mourner at the grave of her who had 
been his worst enemy. But when he 


saw the last carriage of the train dis- 
appear under the arched gateway, he 
sunk down on a seat, and covered his 
face with his hands, for his soul was 
busy with the awful thought of the 
dark unknown. The thought of death 
—when is it not present with us? In 
the hour of our prosperity, it is there 
like a dark and menacing fiend, and we 
turn away with a sick heart, and we 
seek to hide our eyes from the sight. 
In the kour of desolation, of departed 
hope, and unrequited affection, it is 
there as a good angel, bidding us sink 
down on the breast of our mother 
earth, like a tired child lying down to 
sleep at midnight. When the soul is 
elevated by prayer, and the world is 
far off and God is near, in that hour 
it is the voice of immortality calling 
us to behold the glory of the life eternal ; 
but vainly would we wrestle with the 
thought. The new-born infant, that 
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but yesterday, like a blighted rose-bud, 
closed its eyes for ever to the light of 
day, already knows the awful secret ; 
but we must wait our appointed time, 
and when for a moment we awake 
from our long dream, and look upon 
the world as it really is, with its fri- 
volity, and its hypocrisy, and its cruel- 
ty, who hath not said exultingly, “ yet 
a little, and I shall die.” 

Philip Marsden was roused from 
his reverie by the return of the mourn- 
ers from the funeral, and he was al- 
most immediately summoned to attend 
at a ceremony more interesting to all 

arties—namely, the opening of the 
fate Sir Henry Marsden’s will. 

The gentlemen who, from relation- 
ship or any other reason, were sup- 

osed to be concerned in the affair, 

had assembled, to a considerable num- 
ber, in the large hall of the castle. 
At one end of the room stood Walter, 
surrounded by the relations of his 
mother, among whom the most con- 
spicuous was Lord Ormsby, her bro- 
ther—a cold, proud, worldly man— 
ambitious, but too indolent to sur- 
mount the difficulties which are atten- 
danteven on the acquirement of earthly 
fame—anxious to bear the character 
of strict honour and unequalled gene- 
rosity, but too egotistical to give up 
one pleasure for the attainment of his 
wishes. 

At the table, which was covered with 
papers, stood the family lawyer, Mr. 
Langley. He was a man whose heart 
and soul might be said to be bound up 
with the very same red tape which 
tied up his documents ; it is doubtful 
whether one elevating thought had 
ever raised his mind beyond the dull 
limits of his profession ; in his opinion 
people were born merely that they 
might succeed to estates, and draw up 
deeds to that effect ; they only mar- 
ried that they might write out a pro- 
per contract, and when they died it 
was with the laudable intention of 
having their last will and testament 
put into execution. This gentleman 
held in his hand the important paper, 
which some of the party eyed with 
considerable curiosity, for a rumour 
had got abroad that it was not so cer- 
tain that Walter would succeed as 
had been supposed, and Philip was 
too universally disliked and despised 
not to make this a matter of some im- 
portance to those who were likely to 


be brought into contact with bim. Be- 
sides some of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen, who stood talking together, 
the room was nearly filled with the 
tenantry, servants, &c., who supposed 
that they had a right to know the 
result of the meeting. After a few 
moments of suspense, the door opened 
and Philip appeared; as he walked 
slowly. through the room they made 
way for him, with a sort of equivocal 
respect, which might have been either 
fear or dislike, and there was some- 
thing more than usually stern in his 
frown, as he returned haughtily the 
scarcely perceptible salutation of Lord 
Ormsby and his friends. He stopped 
at the foot of the table, and remained 
silent ; there was an awkward pause 
which was broken at length by Mr. 
Langley. He cleared his throat se- 
veral times to attract attention, and, 
looking pompously round, requested to 
know if the gentlemen were ready to 
enter on the business for which they 
had met ; they closed round the table, 
forcing Walter into a conspicuous 
place amongst them, who looked pale 
and really agitated, for a dread as well 
as a hate for Philip had been instilled 
too firmly into his mind, not to make 
him convinced that his chance of hap- 
piness was but a small one if he had 
to trust to his brother’s liberality. 
But there was no one more intensely 
impatient to know the contents of the 
will than Mr. Langley himself, for 
Lady Marsden had always assured 
him that a will in favour of Walter 
existed, but it struck him as being 
very extraordinary that he had never 
been called in to draw it up or witness 
the signature; and he was divided 
between his doubt whether Sir Henry 
could have employed another lawyer, 
or that Lady Marsden merely said 
what she wished to be believed. As 
he unfolded the paper he cast his eye 
hastily over the contents, and a change 
was visible even on his unmeaning 
features as he proceeded. He com- 
posed himself, however, and began to 
read with all due formality. The will 
was short but most distinct, merely 
stating that Sir Henry Marsden left 
his whole estates, lands, and posses- 
sons to his second son, Walter Mars- 
den, and finishing with a few trifling 
legacies, but without a word of Philip. 
A complacent smile spread itself over 
the faces of the assembled company, 
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as he laid down the paper, but Mr. 
Langley begged to inform them that 
what he had read was unfortunately 
quite useless, as the will was null from 
the absence of the signature. The 
listeners looked aghast, and he pro- 
ceeded with something of triumph in 
his manner, for he was rather pleased 
to find his suspicions had been cor- 
rect. 

“‘ Therefore, gentlemen,” said he, 
**T must acquaint you, that no other 
will Being extant except this, which is 
not valid, it remains only for me to 
declare Sir Philip Marsden successor 
to all his father’s estates and posses- 
sions, whatever they may be.” 

There was a dead silence: Walter 
grew red and white by turns, Philip 
remained impassive, and, at last, 
Lord Ormsby turned angrily to Mr. 
Langley— 

“Do you mean, then, to say that 
Walter is left quite unprovided for ?” 

«¢ My lord,” said Mr. Langley, “ it 
would appear that the late Sir Henry 
having, as we see by this will, which 
is not valid, the intention of making 
Mr. Walter Marsden his heir, had 
thought it unnecessary to make any 
provision for him, in case of his inten- 
tion not being fulfilled, a casualty 
which, allow me to observe, my lord, 
must have appeared far from proba- 
ble.” 

« That is to say,” said Lord Ormsby, 
impatiently, “that my nephew is 
penniless.” 

‘¢ Your lordship’s remark is perfectly 
just,” responded the lawyer, “ unless, 
indeed, the generosity of his brother 
should r 

He was interrupted by Walter, who 
started forward, looking the very 
picture of his dead mother, for his 
eye was flashing, and his forehead 
crimson with indignation. 

«“ Mr. Langley,” said he, “ these 
are matters that may be left to private 
discussion; ‘let me beg you to pro- 
ceed with whatever business yet re- 
mains to be done.” 

‘‘ There is no longer any business 
to be concluded,” said Mr. Langley, 
somewhat spitefully, “except to con- 
gratulate Sir Philip on his succession 
to so magnificent a fortune.” 

No one took any notice of his ill- 
judged remark. Lord Ormsby turned 
angrily away, and, ringing the bell 
furiously, ordered his carriage to be 
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got ready instantly. Walter stood 
silent for a few minutes, and then, 
making a violent effort, he said to Mr. 
Langley, “you are quite right; and 
I am glad to be the first to profit by 
the hint.” Then, walking up to his 
brother, he held out his hand to him. 

“Philip, do not think me a hypo- 
crite if I tell you, that I sincerely 
wish you to be happy with the fortune 
which fate, more just than our father, 
has assigned to you.” 

There was something so truly frank 
and noble in Walter’s manner that no 
one could doubt his sincerity; and 
Philip turned towards him, with a 
smile of such inexpressible sweetness 
that his whole face was lighted up by 
it, as he gave him his hand; he then 
looked calmly round him, and said, 
with returning sternness of manner— 

‘* It appears that the business of the 
day is ended, and that my presence is 
no longer necessary here. Mr. Lang- 
ley, you will do me the favor to see 
me in my room as soon as these gentle- 
men shall have left you.” Then bowing 
proudly, but not without elegance, to 
the company, he walked slowly from 
the room. 

There was a general murmur of 
anger as the door closed upon him, 
even from the servants, who thought 
they perceived in this last speech that 
their new master had already assumed 
the authority which he was to wield 
over them with arod of iron. The 
whole party now crowded round Wal- 
ter with many speeches of condolence 
and regret, but he was exhausted with 
grief, and the exciting events of the 
day, and after excusing himself on the 
plea of indisposition, he proceeded 
alone to his room. 

Walter then threw himself down on 
a sofa, and clasping his hands on his 
eyes, as if to shut out some stern re- 
ality, gave himself to a thousand dis- 
tracting thoughts. His life, up to the 
present day, had been one of sunshine 
and prosperity, and he had always 
been taught to believe that it would 
continue ; so, as yet, he had scarce 
had a wish ungratified, or knew what it 
was to be met with coldness or indif- 
ference. Of sorrow, of disappoint- 
ment, of the dark struggle which each 
one of us must encounter with our 
mysterious destiny, he knew nothing ; 
but, gay and thoughtless, he found 
himself thrown without protection and 
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without resource on the mercy of the 
world, which has never yet failed to 
make its victims pass through an or- 
deal, from which many a strong mind 
has come forth broken and bowed to 
the earth, and yearning for the only 
(and even then uncertain) peace which 
seems to await them in the grave. 

At first a feeling of desolation and 
despondency had taken possession of 
Walter's mind; but he was very young, 
and his heart was yet bright, with the 
the fond, imaginative hope which has 
made earth a very Eden to us all 
at some period of our existence, un- 
til life itself has taught us its own 
utter worthlessness and vanity. And 
gradually his spirits began to resume 
their elasticity ; he began to dream of 
the noble task of working out his own 
independence—of forming for himself 
an existence, which was at first to be 
one of toil and labor, until, as he pass- 
ed from manhood to a riper age, suc- 
cess should crown his efforts, and not 
only an honourable station, but fame 
andagreat nameshould be his—aname, 
honored not only for high attainments 
in literature, but for unexampled ge- 
nerosity, for unstained virtue and 
for all the purity and goodness which 
the unsullied heart of youth alone 
will dare to hope for on this earth. 
Walter had yet to learn that the nobler 
spirit must ever yield to the craving 
necessities of its dust-born frame— 
that youth, genius, and hope must be 
fed with ease and affluence ; that the 
chill breath of poverty, the wearing- 
down, every-day care of providing for 
the common wants of life, will dim 
the brightest fancy, and mar the fair- 
est inspiration. One touch of real 
sorrow, one genuine tear, and the 
soul would fall powerless and fettered 
to the dull earth, and the eyes that 
now see only flowers and sunshine, 
would open to the dark and common- 
place reality of life. No! Walter 
dreamt on, like the young eagle trying 
for the first time the strength of its 
eager wings, and deeming that every 
sunbeam of the boundless and bright 
expanse, where he seeks to soar, is 
smiling, and will ever smile for him. 
He was interrupted by hearing the 
slow, heavy step of Mr. Langley, who 
passed his door at that moment, to 
proceed, according to Philip’s request, 
to the first interview which he was to 
hold with his new employer; and he 
seemed to tread on Walter’s very 
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heart, for it was the first time that he 
felt himself thoroughly superseded. 
He was no longer the most important 
person in the house—in fact, he had 
no legal right to be there at all; and 
when he recollected the manner in 
which he had been, as it were, forced 
to treat Philip, he could not but own 
that he had little of good to expect at his 
hands. This trifling circumstance put 
to flight all his fair dreams for the 
moment, and, with something of child- 
like petulance, he buried his face in 
the cushions of the sofa, and, gradually 
exhausted both in mind and body, fell 
into a calm sleep. 

And now the twilight had passed 
away, and the pale stars rose one by 
one in the cold autumnal sky, and the 
fair moon glided out from behind the 
clouds, and smiled as benignly on the 
old castle and its ivy-covered battle- 
ments, as if there were no fretful, 
restless mortals within, whose evil 
passions can make this goodly earth 
the hell it too often is. But still 
Walter slept on calmly, as though no 
sorrow had so lately shaded his fair 
brow, as though no clouds obscured 
the dim future for him; for his was 
the sweet, calm slumber of youth, 
whose dreams are scarce more fantas- 
tic than the waking thought. As we 
grow older, the actual presence of 
evil presses too closely on us, and our 
sleep is but living over again the dull, 
toilsome day. 

Suddenly the door of his room was 
opened, but so gently that it did not 
awake him, and Philip Marsden en- 
tered. He advanced slowly towards 
him, and remained gazing on him in 
silence. No contrast could have been 
greater than between the two brothers 
at that moment. Philip held in his 
hand a lamp, which threw a strong 
light on his muscular, misshapen 
frame, and stern melancholy counten- 
ance. His long black hair almost 
hid his eyes, beneath whose depths lay 
a whole world of intellect and feeling ; 
and his breast heaved as though with 
some strong emotion. Before him la 
Walter ; his beautiful head pillowed 
on his arm ; his golden hair sweeping 
over his flushed cheek ; and his low, 
regular breathing seemed like the sigh 
of some wandering spirit. There 
could not have been a more beautiful 
personification of childlike repose ; 
and Philip seemed to find the sight 
almost painful; for with a convulsive 
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sigh he placed his hand on his shoul- 
der. Walter started up; and as half 
awake he caught sight of the dark, 
stern figure of his brother, and felt 
himself in his grasp, a sudden fear 
took possession of him, and wildly 
shaking off his hand he put himself 
in a posture of defence. Philip drew 
back with the same withering smile 
which his features almost always wore. 

“ Fear nothing, Walter ; whatever 
you may have heard of my crimes, I 
am not yet an assassin.” 

Walter looked down, angry with 
himself for what he felt to have been 
a contemptible suspicion ; and Philip, 
drawing a chair towards the sofa, sat 
down beside him. 

« Walter, you must listen patiently 
to me, for I have much to say. I 
have come here to talk of my future 
intentions; and I have but one re- 
quest to make, which is, that you will 
not make any attempt to dissuade me 
from the determination which I have 
taken, for it is irrevocable.” 

Walter looked up proudly, his lip 
curling with indignation ; for he sup- 
posed that Philip expected him to ap- 
ply to his generosity, or that he would 
strive to soften his harsh intentions 
towards himself; and he had too 
much of the spirit of his mother not 
so prefer the extreme of poverty toa 
sense of obligation. 

** [shall certainly not interfere with 
any of your arrangements,” said he, 
haughtily; “it is not my intention to 
encumber your house much longer 
with my presence. I shall leave this to- 
morrow with my uncle, Lord Ormsby.” 

Again Philip looked at him with 
his bitter smile. 

Your uncle, Lord Ormsby,” said 
he, “left this some hours ago. He 
discovered that his presence was abso- 
lutely necessary in town five minutes 
after he had ascertained that his ne- 
phew was penniless.” 

Walter coloured with the noble 
shame which a pure mind must ever 
feel at hearing of a mean action; but 
he was not vanquished. 

** It matters little,” he replied ; “my 
mother’s son will not find it difficult 
to procure a home.” 

** No,” said Philip, gently, and the 
soul beaming through his eyes, cast 
something even of beauty over his 
dark countenance; ‘it will not, in- 
deed, be difficult for you to find a 
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home: there is one already provided 
for you—the home of your ancestors— 
the home which your father destined 
should be yours, and which I would 
rather die than appropriate to myself 
through a paltry law quibble. I have 
already arranged the whole matter 
with Mr. Langley; and the deeds 
have been drawn out and signed, by 
which I make over to you the whole 
property of your father, reserving to 
myself a small income, which I will 
rather receive from the living brother 
who hates me, than from the dead 
father who despised me.” 

He paused ; and Walter looked at 
him for a few moments, breathless 
with astonishment. At last, with all 
the vehemence of his young and 
ardent spirit, he exclaimed—** Gene- 
rous, misjudged brother! How have 
I been mistaken! But it shall not be 
—I will never consent !” 

Philip laid his hand calmly on his 
arm. 

« Walter, this was what I wished 
to prevent. Remember, you are 
bound not to interfere with my ar- 
rangements. You know me but little, 
but, at least, you know that the son of 
the peasant girl is as proud as the 
child of the noble house of Ormsby. 
Ask yourself, if you could submit to 
enjoy a fortune never intended to be 
yours by the father who has cursed 
you in his heart! Besides, think one 
moment on what my life has been— 
neglected in childhood, hated in youth 
—and say whether I should not pant 
to escape from a dwelling where every 
spot reminds me of some day of 
misery. Think, but one moment,” 
he continued, more vehemently, that 
here have I beheld the only being I 
ever loved turn on me a look so cold, 
so full of hate, that it drove back my 
intense, ungovernable love, to burn, 
like fire, within my heart. Oh! you 
know not what it was to me to see 
her, whose faintest smile was dearer to 
me than heaven’s own sun—for whom 
I would have died in agony to procure 
her one moment’s peace—to see her 
grow pale when I came near, as though 
I were a spectre sent to blight her 
repose—to hold the cold, unresisting 
hand in mine, and know that I should 
never, never feel the soft pressure of 
returning life—to know that I must 
drag on the dark, unending misery of 
my days, and no voice should ever 
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breathe my hateful name with the low 
whisper of affection—no dear eyes to 
cast one ray of sunshine on the mid- 
night of soul—never to know the only 
bliss that earth yet retains from hea- 
ven—to be beloved !” 

He covered his face with his hands 
for a few minutes; and when he look- 
ed up, he had regained the composure 
which so rarely failed him. 

“Walter, you will say that this 
must be my fate wherever I go—that 
I am a being destined to walk through 
the world alone—an object of pity, it 
may be, but never of love. But it 
matters not: I must go hence. I 
yearn for communion with natare—for 
solitude. Here I have been alone ; 
and may you never know the unutter- 
able agony of such loneliness. But I 
long to be alone where never man 
hath trod—where I may forget I am 
not as others are—where | may live 
in the contemplation of God’s fair 
works—the recollection of the fairest 
of them all! And for you, brother, re- 
main here; let the home of your 
happy childhood be also the home of 
your brighter youth. You are des- 
tined to inherit earth’s dearest bless- 
ings; young, beautiful, and beloved, 
cold, indeed, would be the heart that 
could deprive you of these minor fa- 
vours of ease and comfort. Dwell 
here in peace: be happy, and forget 
that ever the dark presence of Philip 
Marsden has clouded, for a time, your 
bright existence.” 

He held out his hand, and Walter, 
much moved, would have remonstra- 
ted, but he turned from him, almost 
sternly, and left the room. Walter 
sprang after him, but he heard him 
shut the door of his room and lock it, 
with a degree of violence which show- 
ed he would not be disturbed, and 
hoping that in the morning he would 
be more inclined to listen to some pro- 
posal for accommodating matters, he 
soon sunk once more into a calm and 
peaceful slumber. 

When Walter awoke the next morn- 
ing, the sun was already high in the 
heavens, and his first inquiry was after 
his brother. To his great dismay, he 
was told that Philip had quitted the 
house several hours before on horse- 
back, and that his baggage had already 
followed him to town. He instantly 
sent for Mr. Langley, and kept pacing 
his room in considerable agitation, till 
the lawyer made his appearance, and 
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his imperturbable solemnity and com- 
posure served to check in some degree 
the fiery young man’s impatience. 
To Walter’s question if he knew 
where Philip had gone, or what his 
intentions really were, he answered 
that he believed he knew as much as 
Sir Philip intended to make known to 
any one, but that he had assured him 
that he would himself acquaint his 
brother with his proceedings. 

“ And so he did,” exclaimed Wal- 
ter; “but do you think I can allow 
such unreserved generosity? I do 
not say that I would refuse to accept 
from him a sufficient allowance until 
I have entered on some profitable 
career; but I never could submit to 
enjoy this immense fortune, whilst the 
real heir is wandering in foreign lands; 
with a miserable pittance, scarcely 
enough to support him.” 

Mr. Langley seated himself, settled 
his cravat, and made all the prepara- 
tions which a very slow man seems to 
consider necessary, before he can talk 
at length. 

‘*‘ My dear Mr. Marsden, it appears 
to me that you have taken up a wrong 
view of this matter. Sir Philip is an 
eccentric, a very eccentric man; and 
as he himself very properly said, it 
would be impossible for him ever to 
live here, as the representative of the 
house of Marsden always has lived. 
His remarks on the subject were very 
just; he said that you alone were fit 
to hold that station, and to keep up 
the consideration which the family has 
always enjoyed in the county, and that 
he had sufficient family pride to feel 
most anxious that the Marsdens should 
in no respect deteriorate from the high 
esteem in which they have always been 
held. You have been brought up to 
fill this station appropriately, for which 
your high connexions and great talents 
render you peculiarly fit. Sir Philip 
detests England, and has determined 
not to remain a day longer in this 
country, and he has secured to himself 
an income quite sufficient for his wants. 
He declares that he should not know 
how to employ this wealth if he pos- 
sessed it; but indeed, my dear sir, it 
is useless talking of this affair, as it is 
now impossible to make any change. 
Sir Philip is gone, and it will be in 
vain attempting to discover his place 
of residence—I am convinced we shall 
never see or hear of him again.” 


This last part of Mr. Langley’s 
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speech alone made any impression on 
Walter, for he felt himself persuaded 
that Philip would take every means in 
his power to prevent discovery. Mr. 
Langley told him that Philip had ar- 
ranged that his remittances should be 
made through a banking-house at 
Vienna; but he had distinctly stated 
that he would take measures to pre- 
vent any information about himself 
being obtained by this means. 

They were yet talking, when a ser- 
vant entened, bringing Walter a note, 
which he had found on Philip’s table. 
Walter eagerly opened it ; it contain- 
ed but a few words :— 


«Walter, farewell! I leave Mars- 
den Abbey for ever, and I leave it 
with something like peace in my 
heart, for my brother's last look was 
one of kindness. Make no attempt 


Ir was a cold, dull morning, as Philip 
Marsden rode out from under the 
gateway of his ancestral home, never 
to enter it more. The poetry of 
night had vanished with the pale 
stars, and the beauty of morning yet 
lay cradled with the first sunbeam 
behind the grey clouds. On imagina- 
tive minds, the surrounding appear- 
ance of nature always has a great 
effect. There are some who cannot 
look sad when the gay sunbeams are 
dancing over the bright earth, and the 
laughing sea, and every bird and every 
flower seem redolent of joy and beauty, 
and who in vain seek to conjure up a 
smile, when, in the dark mists and 
howling winds they seem to behold 
the mirror of a dreary destiny. But 
Philip looked on the lowering sky 
and sunless earth with a smile; for 
the first time the syren hope was 
speaking to his soul a dream, a waking 
dream, long cherished in his gloomy 
heart, when all around was hateful 
and despised—a dream, which had 
alone, perhaps, enabled him to drag 
on a detested life, amid a detested 
race, now shone out before him, 
brighter, nearer, dearer than it had 
ever been before ; for now it was no 
longer a fantastic vision, but a thing 
possible—a thing which he had already 
undertaken, and in which he would 
succeed or die. It was a strange, 
wild fancy that, which had induced 
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to discover my residence, or to change 
my purpose ; both were alike in vain. 
I shall never return to England, and 
you will hear no more—even the 
name of 

‘* Partie MaRspEN.” 


Walter put down the note with a 
sigh, but it was the last which he gave 
to the memory of his brother, on whom 
he now looked as on one dead. He 
entered into possession of his father’s 
estates, and at his age, at least except 
with very uncommon characters, im- 
pressions are most evanescent. He 
soon forgot even to search for his bro- 
ther. He went up to London, and 
plunged into the stirring life which is 
so attractive to the young, and gra- 
dually the name of Philip sunk into 
oblivion, and his brief and dark history 
became “ as a tale that is told.” 


Philip Marsden to quit his home, his 
country, and his fortune, to go forth 
a wanderer in foreign lands, unknow- 
ing and unknown; but it was one 
which, if it could be realised, he felt 
would make the miserable, deformed 
misanthrope the happiest of human 
beings. Philip had but one ambition 
upon this earth, and that was to be 
beloved ; but convinced that no one 
could look on him with any other 
sentiment than that of pity, the idea 
once struck him, and from that mo- 
ment haunted him continually (and it 
was partly suggested by the beautiful 
character of Miranda, in Shakspeare’s 
play of “The Tempest,”) that if he 
could obtain possession of a child, 
who should be as yet too young to 
make any distinction of persons, and 
educate her in such retirement that 
her eyes should never gaze on a fairer 
form, the natural necessity for sympa- 
thetic affection would cause her in- 
voluntarily to love him. And it was 
a delightful thought to him that, of 
thus moulding an intellectual being, 
according to his own perception of all 
that was good and beautiful—a crea- 
ture who should never know of the 
existence of sin or sorrow, who should 
indeed possess the ideal purity and 
guilelessness of an angel, and to whom 
he would be all in all—guide, friend, 
instructor, and husband! It was a 
bright dream, and Philip had indulged 
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in it till he came to feel that, if it 
failed him, there remained nothing on 
this earth. It was in this view that 
he now went forth in search of his 
ideal hope. And, after all, was his 
search more fantastic than that in 
which we are all engaged every day? 

Who does not seek for happiness ? 
and is not happiness in this world an 
ideal treasure? We will not learn to 
behold in it not a thing attainable on 
this earth, but a glorious angel stand- 
ing at the portal of heaven, whose 
brightness we see dimly through the 
clouds of our own dull atmosphere, 
and who beckons us on to that immor- 
tal land, where alone we shall behold 
her face to face. Perhaps each one of 
us arrives ultimately at this convic- 
tion, but we buy it with our own ex- 
perience. 

And still Philip journeyed on, his 
heart lighter than he had ever felt it, 
for his glowing imagination had for a 
time overcome the colder dictates of 
his reason, and he was full of hope for 
a future joy, which was to be procured 
at the expense of years of care and 
watchfulness. 

He travelled on horseback, both on 
account of his greater independence, 
and because he was too sensitively 
alive to his unfortunate appearance 
not to wince from mingling with 
strangers ; so, after leaving London 
and crossing the channel to Ostend, 
he resumed this mode of conveyance, 
which, though rather singular in these 
days of railroads and steamboats, was 
nevertheless much more suited to his 
purpose. 

Once landed on the continent, Philip 
commenced a wandering mode of life, 
which was at least strikingly unlike 
the course usually adopted by modern 
travellers. Instead of following the 
beaten track which would have led 
him to the hackneyed beauties of the 
Rhine, he passed rapidly through 
Holland, carefully avoiding all great 
towns, and plunged at once into a 
remote part of Germany, where he 
had little chance of meeting with any 
of his countrymen. It was here that 
he began to feel what was to him the 
inexpressible delight of perfect free- 
dom and independence. The scenery 
was for the most part gloomy and un- 
interesting, but for that very reason 
it was less likely to attract his fellow- 
countrymen. Herevelledinthethought 
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that his existence was forgotten by all 
who had ever known him, and that 
here no human being knew or cared 
whether he lived or not. The sense 
of desolation which such a feeling 
might have given him at any other 
time was not now quite unfelt; for 
he was dwelling in a world of his own 
creation—a world of hope, whose sun 
was one fair being, loving and beloved, 
and all external circumstances were 
scarcely perceived by him. His search 
was, however, for a long time quite in 
vain; and an uninterested observer 
might have been amused to watch the 
anxiety with which Philip Marsden 
scrutinised the features of every beau- 
tiful child that came in his way, and 
the regret with which he saw how sel- 
dom the parents, even in great pover- 
ty, would consent to part with them. 
But at last fortune, or, let us rather 
say, Providence, favoured him. He 
had entered one evening into a soli- 
tary little village perched on one 
of the Tyrolean mountains, where he 
was probably the first stranger they 
had ever seen, for his appearance 
created much excitement; he had been 
for some days wandering among the 
hills, not following any road, general- 
ly passing the night in some deserted 
hut, or, failing that, under the first 
sheltering rock which he could find, 
for he was inured to hardship, and 
had often preferred passing the fine 
summer night on some green bank, to 
sleeping under the roof of his father, 
who only tolerated his presence there. 
He was immediately surrounded by the 
inhabitants, who willingly offered him 
all the accommodation in their power, 
and he accordingly established himself 
in one of the cleanest and best of their 
houses, and after having attended to 
the wants of his noble horse, whom 
he had begun to cherish almost as a 
friend, he strolled out into the open 
air. The peasants were assembled, as 
is the custom in Germany, on the vil- 
lage green, to spend the mild autumnal 
evening together. Philip lingered a 
few minutes among them, speaking 
kindly to some of the older men, then 
passing through the midst of some 
young people who were dancing to- 
gether in high gaiety, he proceeded to 
a green knoll, at a little distance, 
where a group of children were play- 
ing, and making the air resound with 
their shouts of glee. Philip seated 
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himself at a little distance, that his 
presence might not interrupt their 
merriment, and proceeded to examine 
them one by one, but he was more than 
usually discouraged by their appear- 
ance ; there was not one who did not 
bear in his coarse, hard features the 
stamp of the peasant race, and the 
expression was generally disagreeable, 
the voice loud and unmusical. He 
was turning almost angrily away, when 
his attention was arrested by a low 
wail or sob, which sounded near him ; 
he looktd round, and for some time 
could perceive noone. At length his 
eye fell upon a little child who had 
been laid quite alone under a tree, and 
who was now apparently endeavour- 
ing with its feeble hands to disen- 
gage itself from an old cloak which 
had been thrown over it. He instant- 
ly went towards it, and gently un- 
covered its face, but he stood almost 
breathless with surprise, as he gazed 
upon it. It was a little girl, of about 
two years old, but of the most ex- 
quisite beauty, not the hardy, rebust 
rosiness of a peasant child, but a fair, 
fragile little creature, with the most 
delicate and finely-formed features 
imaginable, a complexion of the purest 
white, large blue eyes, and a profusion 
of the softest silky hair, which fell in 
golden ringlets over her beautiful fore- 
head. Philip gazed on her with utter 
astonishment, trying to imagine by 
what means this beautiful child was 
found in such a place, for she was a 
complete contrast to all around her ; 
but the little creature, who had ceased 
crying the moment he came up, now 
held out her arms to him, and seemed 
to ask his protection. Philip felt a 
thrill of pleasure, and stooping down 
he raised the child tenderly in his 
arms. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment, with her large candid eyes, and 
then quietly pillowed her little head on 
his arm; he clasped her close to him, 
and calling one of the children asked 
him to whom the child belonged. 

“To old Gertrude,” said the boy, 
“but there she is coming,” and he 
darted away as if he had no wish to 
encounter her, nor could Philip won- 
der at her flight, for on looking round 
he saw an old woman coming towards 
him, whom age, poverty, and a most 
villanous expression had combined to 
render hideous. At the sound of her 
voice, scolding and raging at the chil- 





dren, who fled from her in all diree- 
tions, the little child uttered a low ery, 
and trembling in every limb nestled 
closer to his bosom. Philip’s heart 
beat violently as he felt her soft little 
arm twined round him, and when the 
old woman came up, gazing at him 
with great astonishment, he hastily 
thrust a piece of gold into her hand, 
and bade her show him where her 
house was, as he wished to speak with 
her. He had calculated rightly on 
the effect of his gift, for without ut- 
tering a word she turned round and 
hobbled on before him, till they reach- 
ed a miserable hut, where with many 
signs of respect she offered him the 
only stool which her house contained. 
Philip sat down, and then told her 
that he was anxious to obtain some 
information with regard to the child, 
which he still held in his arms. 

“She cannot be your child, nor 
even your grandchil : ’ he said, as he 
looked from the beautiful infant to 
the hideous old woman. 

“© Mine!” she exclai imed, while her 
face assumed an expression that was 
really horrible, and she uttered a loud 
imprecation on the unconscious child— 
** she is none of mine, indeed, and she 
costs me more than my day’s work in 
keeping her—useless brat! I will make 
her pay for it when she is fit to work 
for me, I can tell her.” 

** But who is she, then?” said Phi. 
lip, ** 1 will make it worth your trou- 
ble to tell me all you know of her.” 

The old woman took the hint, and, 
sitting down on the ground, proceeded 
to tell him a long story, which we may 
give in fewer words. 

It appears that some years before 
she had taken an orphan niece to live 
with her, a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
whose parents had died, leaving her 
literally without a friend in the world 
except her old aunt, to whom she 
soon made herself so useful that she 
amply repaid what her scanty subsist- 
ence must have cost. She had been, 
however, but a short time with her 
aunt, when the Baron of A came 
to take up his residence in his castle, 
which was within a short distance of 
the village. His only son riding one 
day past the door, caught sight of the 
beautiful peasant ; and after openly 
avowing his admiration, and keeping 
up a degree of intercourse for some 
time, he became so truly attached to 
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her that he offered to marry her in 
secret, well knowing that his father 
would never consent to such a match. 
The girl really loved him, or she 
might not have been dazzled by such 
an offer. As it was, she was ready to 
follow him where he pleased; and 
after the ceremony had been perform- 
ed, at midnight, by the village priest, 
he took her with him to the town of 
F » where they remained, in com- 
parative happiness, for about a year. 
At the end of that time the young 
man was killed in a duel; and the 
unfortunate girl, turned out of the 
house by his proud relations, who re- 
fused to believe that they had been 
married, crawled back barefooted, 
starving, and heartbroken, to her na- 
tive village, with her infant daughter 
in her arms. She survived only a few 
weeks, and died, leaving her child to 
the care of her old aunt, who had 
kept it up to the present moment 
merely because, heartless as she was, 
she dared not leave the unhappy infant 
to die of starvation. 

The similarity to his own fate 
struck Philip most forcibly in this 
story. He looked down on the sweet 
face of the child, who had fallen 
asleep in his arms, and he felt that his 
talents as a physiognomist must be 
utterly at fault, if the infant soul 
could ever ripen into anything incon- 
sistent with her perfect beauty. He 
was not displeased, moreover, though 
he would hardly have owned it to 
himself, to find that she was, at least, 
his equal in rank; and altogether it 
seemed as if Providence had _ pur- 
posely thrown her in his way. He 
hesitated no longer; and, turning to 
the old woman, he told her that he 
wished to adopt this child, and that if 
she would consent to give her up en- 
tirely to him, without ever attempting 
to see her again, he would give her a 
sum of money which should be enough 
to secure her independence for life. 
Old Gertrude could hardly believe her 
ears: she would willingly have given 
the child to any one who would have 
taken such an expence off her hands; 
but with an offer like this it may well 
be conceived she readily closed. Phi- 
lip's eyes sparkled with delight ; and 
he told her that as it was now too late 
to proceed that night, he would come 
early in the morning, and take the 
child. She could hardly believe him 
sincere; and even promised, at his 
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earnest request, that she would say 
nothing about their extraordinary 
agreement to her neighbours till after 
he should have been gone, at least, a 
day. He then gently laid his new- 
found treasure on her knees, and re- 
tired to the house where he was to pass 
the night. 

With the first dawn of day Philip 
was to be seen advancing towards the 
hut, leading his horse behind him, all 
prepared for the journey, and holding 
in the other hand the money which he 
had promised to the old woman. Ger- 
trude, on her part, was equally ready, 
having made all the preparations she 
deemed necessary ; she had sought 
some remains of finery which had be- 
longed to the unfortunate mother, and 
Philip thought the child looked even 
more beautiful than the night before, 
as he saw her now, wrapped in a rich 
mantle of crimson velvet, with her fair 
hair combed smoothly over her sweet 
face. He gave the money to old Ger- 
trude, who received it with many hy- 
pocritical wishes for his happiness, but 
he cut her short very sternly, and 
mounting his horse, desired her to give 
him the child; this she did most rea- 
dily, and, holding it tenderly on his 
arm, he rode slowly out of the village. 

It was as fair a morning as ever 
shone upon this sinful world, but there 
was yet more of sunshine in Philip’s 
heart. He looked up to the bright 
blue sky, where the lark was spreading 
her eager wings, and making her glad 
voice ring through the clear air; and 
there was a light in the dark eyes of 
the deformed misanthrope, which told 
that even he, with his powerful mind, 
and his strong reason, he had been 
caught in the glittering net, and was 
already tied and bound with the bright 
golden fetters of hope. 

Is it not a strange thing how men 
will thus incessantly shape out to them- 
selves the materials of future disap- 
pointments, and toil like very slaves 
for the accomplishment of their own 
despair? Why hope, why wish, why 
dream? Why seek to relieve the dull 
monotony of the present, by weaving 
rainbow-coloured webs wherein to deck 
the years that may never dawn for 
them ?—is it nct horrible to see some 
great mind give up his whole life, his 
energy, his talent, to the attainment of 
some fair object, which wears for him 
the aspect of happiness, and when 
weary and wayworn, his youth, his 
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strength, his innocence gone, never to 
return, he claims the harvest from the 
seed which he hath sown, and the ser- 
pent he has nourished in his bosom 
turns round and stings him, and he 
finds that he has been struggling and 
labouring only for his own misery. 
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Philip Marsden looked down on the 
face of the sleeping child, and as he 
printed his first kiss upon her infant 
brow, he murmured softly, “ Beautiful 
child, thou shalt be called Nadine,” for 
thou art indeed my first, and last, and 
only hope.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuere is not a fairer spot on this fair 
earth than the little Oriental town of 
Broussa. ‘ Situated on the coast of Asia 
Minor, surrounded by groves of cy- 
press, orange, and myrtle, it lies like 
a little Eden between the bright sea, 
and still brighter skies. It is compa- 
ratively unknown to modern travellers, 
who seldom venture to so remote a 
part of the world, and except a few 
stragglers from Constantinople, astran- 
ger is scarcely ever seen in the streets. 
In a most beautiful situation, about a 
mile from the town, a rather singular- 
looking building had stood for some 
years; it was on a rising ground, in 
the very centre of a thick grove of 
palm and cypress trees, and com- 
manded a most magnificent prospect. 
It consisted of anenclosure of about half 
a mile square, shut in by a wall of ex- 
traordinary height, and which ren- 
dered it impossible to distinguish any- 
thing within ; indeed not one of the 
inhabitants of Broussa had the smallest 
idea of the nature of the building, and 
any but a Turkish population would 
not have remained so quietly in igno- 
rance, for the circumstances under 
which it had been raised were in them- 
selves very singular. About fourteen 
years before a small Italian brig had 
anchored in their bay one summer 
evening. Its appearance created some 
curiosity, which was not diminished 
when a stranger landed from it the 
next morning, and without stopping 
to examine the town, hired a horse 
and proceeded to ride into the interior 
of the country. He returned in the 
evening, and with a degree of energy 
which much surprised the phlegmatic 
Turks, insisted on immediately disco- 
vering the proprietor of the ground 
which we have described. It was, 


however, several days before he could 
succeed in becoming possessor of it, 


* The word Nadine expresses ‘“‘ Hope,’ 


as business is not conducted at Brous- 
sa with great expedition ; but as soon 
as this was accomplished his arrange- 
ments were very speedily made. One 
morning, whilst the inhabitants were 
still buried in their tranquil slumbers, 
a number of workmen were to be seen 
busily engaged in raising the wall, of 
which we have spoken, and in the 
course of a few days it had attained a 
height which prevented the proceedings 
within from being visible to any one. 
For three months the little brig floated 
upon the still waters of the bay; at 
the end of that time the stranger was 


seen to land, accompanied by a female, 
who held in her arms a little child. 


They entered into the enclosure by a 
low postern door, which was imme- 
diately shut, to the great discomfort 
of the curious beholders. From that 
time onwards no one was ever seen 
to pass the threshold, except the stran- 
ger himself, who generally rode out 
every day, the workmen were dismissed 
with ample payment for their services, 


and gradually even the wonder sub- 
sided as the novelty wore off. This 
mysterious spot had been arranged 
with singular elegance and taste; it 
was avery wilderness of beauty. Some 
parts of it were laid out as parterres, 
filled with the most lovely flowers ; 
in others the wild luxuriant vegeta- 
tion had been left seemingly uncul- 
tivated, and the myrtle bushes and 
oleander seemed to interlace their wild 
branches at will, but the exquisite 
scent of a bed of violets which grew 
at their feet, or the low murmur of 
some cool fountain, half hid in their 
deep recesses, showed that art had 
assisted nature. In the centre, sur- 
rounded by towering palms and 
cypresses, stood a low building, of re- 
markable elegance, and apparently 


equally well calculated for a residence 
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during the hot summer or the scarcely 
less genial winter. It was a sort of 
pavilion, supported by light, graceful 
pillars, between which were hung cug 
tains of heavy silk, and within were a 
marble hall, and several other rooms, 
closed in by large doors, which, when 
opened, admitted a constant current 
of air, and furnished with a most de- 
lightful combination of Eastern luxury 
and English comfort. 

It was on one of those glorious 
evenings of the month of June, that 
the proprietor of this little paradise 
stood on the roof of the pavilion, 
which was flat, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, and looked down 
on the lovely garden below ; but even 
in this elevated position, which was 
always agreeable on account of the 
heat, it was impossible for the eye to 
pierce the thick plantations, so as to 
see anything beyond the wall, which 
was so artfully concealed by the trees 
that from this point the enclosure ap- 
peared much larger; and there, in 
the same attitude as when he looked 
down on his stepmother’s funeral, 
stood Philip Marsden. Fourteen 
years had passed over his head since 
he last appeared—fourteen years, du- 
ring which millions had lived and 
hoped, despaired and died—empires 
had risen and fallen—monarchs had 
bowed their crowned heads before the 
majesty of death—and the busy, ever- 
moving world had worked and fretted 
itself so far nearer to its mysterious 
doom. But Philip had never moved 
one day from his little earthly para- 
dise ; and yet, in that immortal soul, 
a life, as busy and as stirring, had 
been working, whose rise and fall and 
secret movements had been, perhaps, 
watched by the friendly angels with 
more of interest than the fate of dy- 
nasties could excite. It is a precious 
thing, one immortal soul, that cannot 
die, but may suffer eternally ; and it 
must be awful to see it hovering on 
the very brink of eternity, and looking 
into the abyss in its own might and 
strength. 

Before retiring from all communi- 
cation with the world, Philip had, as 
has been already stated, completely 
satisfied his own mind on the all- 
important subject of life and death ; 
and once thoroughly convinced, he 
resolutely avoided all thought or study 
on the subject, determined to prevent 


the possibility of being moved in his 
firm opinion—perhaps from a feeling 
of peace in the idea that, “ after life’s 
fitful fever,” he should, indeed, rest 
well. But how far inferior to the 
glorious hope which, even in her dark- 
est hour, smiles on the soul who 
knows she cannot die. 

And now Philip had ventured his 
earthly happiness on one solitary hope ; 
and if that deserted him, he dared not 
even think on what his life would be— 
that life which he believed to be his 
all! But fourteen years had passed, 
during which every energy, every 
power of his mind had been bent to 
the accomplishment of one idea—he 
had lived in one engrossing thought— 
and, as yet, all had gone as he could 
have wished; and he felt that he was 
now touching the climax of his dreams 
—now or never must he be blest. 

For those who have never left the 
cloudy atmosphere of our own green 
island, it must be almost impossible 
to imagine the transcendant beauty of 
an eastern sky. The clearness of the 
air, the vivid tints, the rich colouring, 
the intense brightness of the mighty 
stars as they roll through a very ocean 
of cloudless blue, are all quite inde- 
scribable ; and to-night there was, 
indeed, a radiant beauty over earth 
and sky; a faint breeze ruffled the 
bosom of the glittering sea, and sighed 
amongst the orange boughs, and the 
silence seemed scarcely broken by the 
song of the nightingale, or the distant 
ery of the jackal. Suddenly a clear, 
wild, ringing laugh was heard amongst 
the myrtle bushes. Philip’s whole 
face lighted up at the sound. He 
looked eagerly down, and forth bound- 
ed, from amid the green thicket, a 
fairy form of the most wild and sin- 
gular beauty, with white robes shining 
in the clear moonlight, and long fair 
golden hair, that floated round her 
like a golden veil, and large starry 
eyes, that seemed to catch each ray of 
light. The vision of beauty glided 
over the moonlit path, and behind her, 
bright and graceful as herself, a young 
gazelle was sporting its wild nature ; 
tamed by the influence of her sweet 
presence, meekly it followed her light 
footsteps. Philip gazed on her for a 
few minutes in silent adoration, and 
then he called her, and his voice was 
low and sweet, as though he dreaded 
that a harsh sound would wound her 
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delicate ear. She looked up with a 
bright sunny glance, then bestowing a 
fond caress on the gazelle, she darted 
across the garden towards the house, 
appearing and disappearing among the 
trees like a very sunbeam, and in a few 
minutes she stood by Philip’s side on 
the terrace. He welcomed her witha 
smile of inexpressible sweetness ; but 
he did not speak, and Nadine perceiv- 
ing that his mind was occupied, gently 
drew him down on a seat, and throw- 
ing herself on the ground beside him, 
laid her head upon his knee with child- 
like grace. 

Nadine was exquisitely beautiful, 
but there was something singular in 
her whole appearance. There was a 
wildness in every look and gesture, 
and an untaught elegance in every 
movement. Her large clear eyes look- 
ed as if they had never been dimmed 
by a single tear, or clouded by one 
dark thought ; and though her whole 
sweet face was radiaht with intellect, 
there was a guileless innocence beam- 
ing in every smile, which could never 
have dwelt in the heart of one who 
had been brought in contact with this 
polluting world—and guileless she was 
indeed. Philip had nobly redeemed 
the vow he had taken as he bent over 
the slumbering infant. He had suc- 


ceeded in bringing her to the age of 


sixteen, utterly unconscious of the ex- 
istence of sin, and yet more of sorrow. 
He had brought her, when too young 
to distinguish anything, to this little 
paradise, and had placed her under 
the care of an old woman, who 
was both deaf and dumb, and could 
therefore teach her nothing; and 
for some years the happy child wan- 
dered freely through the beautiful 
garden, without a thought beyond 
the enjoyment of animal health 
and spirits; but Philip was anxious 
to develop her intellect, and when he 
began to point out to her the beauties 
of nature, and the admirable organis- 
ation of the system of the universe, 
the intense interest with which she 
listened to his words, and the extreme 
facility with which she understood 
him, made him tremble lest her mind 
would not rest satisfied with the 
amount of information which he wished 
her to possess; and in this he had 
judged rightly, as was proved to him 
by a rather singular incident. 

When Nadine was about twelve 
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years old, Philip observed, with equal 
fear and astonishment, that something 
was evidently weighing heavily on her 
young mind, and that, for the first time 
in her life, she wished to conceal her 
thoughts from him. She would sit 
for hours gazing on the ground, with- 
out speaking, and then would turn her 
large wild eyes to the bright sky, with 
a look of passionate inquiry. This 
went on for some time without his 
venturing to ask the reason of her un- 
wonted silence, for he dreaded that 
her pure mind should be sullied even 
by the first idea of the necessity of 
concealment. At length he observed 
that she left her room every morning, 
at a very early hour, and did not re- 
turn for a considerable time. Unable 
to overcome his anxiety, he followed 
her one morning unobserved, in the 
hope of discovering the mystery. It 
was about half an hour before sunrise, 
and the whole garden was redolent 
with the first sweet breath of morning, 
but Nadine passed on, heedless of the 
dew-bathed flowers, that seemed to 
raise their rainbow-coloured heads to 
greet her, and the thousand birds 
that from every branch were pouring 
forth their song of involuntary praise. 
Onwards she sprung over the glisten- 
ing turf, until she reached a small 
rising ground, where the glorious view 
of the unbounded horizon was no 
longer interrupted by the thick trees. 
She stood there for a few minutes, 
the faint breeze raising her flowing 
hair from her cheek, and her eyes 
intently fixed upon the glowing East, 
that was shining like burnished gold, 
and where the sun was about to appear. 
She remained perfectly silent for a 
few minutes; but when the first 
bright speck announced the approach 
of the mighty ruler of the day, her 
agitation became almost wuncontroll- 
able. She stood, breathless, pressing 
her small hands on her heart, as 
though to still its beating ; and, when 
slowly rising from a sea of liquid blue, 
the glorious light burst in unclouded 
splendour on her sight, she uttered a 
wild cry of intense adoration, and, 
falling prostrate on the ground, pour- 
ed forth an address to the great lumi- 
nary, in language which no poetry 
could equal, because it sprung from 
the very depths of an unsullied heart. 
Philip stood aghast ; the attitude and 
the words were those of sincere but 
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untaught worship. And it became 
evident to him that the intelligent 
soul, whose very instinct compelled 
her to believe in a first cause, had 
struggled with the darkness in which 
he had enveloped her, until, ignorant 
of the Maker, she had adored the 
most glorious of his visible works. 
But Philip shuddered at the thought 
of this pure but ardent spirit thus 
chained to an unworthy earth, and, in 
very ignorance, worshipping the creat- 
ed in place of the invisible Creator, 
and he at once determined that at all 
risks she should know of the existence 
of a God, though he quickly foresaw 
that, when she had attained this which 
is the first step in knowledge, she 
would but, like the young eagle, strive 
to spread her untried wings, and soar 
yet further. 

He found, however, that he had 
magnified in some measure the danger. 
Nadine’s anxious spirit seemed to re- 
pose with unchanging delight on the 
awful thought of an omnipotent, eter- 
nal, and invisible God; and her mind 
found ample employment when he in- 
structed her in astronomy, which he 
found it necessary to do, in order to 
prove to her that the bright object of 
her adoration was but, like herself, the 
work of an invisible being. But from 
astronomy they proceeded to the other 
sciences, and Nadine, though still ig- 
norant of the awful power of death, 
which was sweeping thousands from 
the earth every day, made most un- 


usual progress in many of the highest 
branches of knowledge ; and their life 
was now one of unclouded joy, such as 
is rarely found in this vale of tears. 
Philip had not one wish beyond the li- 
mited sphere of his own little Eden ; 
he had wandered over the earth in 
search of peace, and he believed, poor 
erring mortal! that he had found it 
here. Nadine only knew that there 
was a world beyond the boundaries of 
their garden, less bright than her own 
sweet home ; and when she wished for 
change, it was but to enjoy the wings 
of some wild bird, whose flight she be- 
lieved could reach some of the spark- 
ling stars, which Philip had taught her 
were inhabited by beings beautiful and 
guileless as herself. 

Oh! happy hours, how swiftly they 
flew on! The endearing child had 
grown into the lovely girl, and Philip 
knew that, from her infancy upwards, 
no other mortal had shared her pure 
affections with himself, and it may well 
be believed how exquisite was the en- 
joyment with which he felt that he was 
indeed beloved, and by so bright and 
innocent a being, whose beautiful mind 
lay open to his view, that he might 
read every artless thought, as though 
written on some fair scroll. Yes! his 
brightest hopes were realised, and 
Philip determined that she should, 
on her birthday of sixteen, see for the 
first time the face of another man, in 
the priest that should unite them for 
life. 




































Lament of a Roman Patriot. 


LAMENT OF A ROMAN PATRIOT. 


I. 





He that hath poured a filial woe, 
Or bent him o’er a lover's bier, 
And felt bereavement’s bitterest throe, 
When grief forbids the starting tear 
‘ Congenial spirits bring relief, 
And share with me this double grief. 


Il. 





Oh, Rome! from thy maternal breast 
My infant mind her nurture drew ; 
Alas ! can tears alone attest 
The debt to thee, my parent, due? 
Flow on, my tears—still freely flow, 
Ye cannot drain the depths of woe. 


Itt, 





Oh, Rome! in childhood thou to me 
Wert all a mother could supply ; 

Still, when in youth I turned to thee, 
I viewed thee with a lover's eye. 


Flow on, my tears, I vainly mourn 
The hopes that from my soul are torn. 


Iv. 7 


Oh, Rome! I feel within me here 
The tide of sorrow darkly flow ; 
For thou who wert so doubly dear, 
My dream of youth art laid so low. 
Flow on, my tears, but flow in vain, 
The depths of woe ye cannot drain. 


v. 

It is not that a Vandal horde 

Has burst within thy shattered wall, 

That Brennus waives his reeking sword, 
Exulting in thy second fall. 

Oh! ’tis not this extreme of woe 

That bids the streams of sorrow flow. 






VI. 
It is not that a vulture crew 

Of bigots, hovering in the rear, 
Their purpled talons now imbrue 

In all to me that once was dear— 
Who, while they tear each mangled part, 
Must rend the life-strings of my heart. 
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Lament of a Roman Patriot, 


Vil. 


’Tis not for this my tears are shed— 
This could not so my spirit rive ; 
For, Rome, I could not think thee dead, 
And with the thought consent to live! 
Eternal Rome, my tearful eye 
May see thee droop, but never die! 


VIIt. 


For though, to Gallic Brennus bowed, 
She seem to close her high career, 
Hope beckons through yon threatening cloud, 
And sheds an Iris bright and clear, 
Foreshadowing, with auspicious ray, 
The glories of some future day. 


1X. 


Then why these tears? Ah! ask not why 
I bid the streams of sorrow start ; 
For hope deferred will dim the eye, 
And wring with doubt the sickening heart. 
Oh, Rome! my spirit aches for thee— 
Oh! when shall I behold thee free ? 


%. 
Thou canst not die; thy very name 

Must live while earth’s foundations stand. 
But thou mayest linger on in shame, 

And stamp’d with slavery’s searing brand. 
’Tis this my scalding eyeball laves 
With tears, that Rome should cherish slaves. 


XI. 


Let bigot tyrants fetter thee— 

Rome yet shall mock their mad control ; 
Like Xerxes, they but lash the sea. 

The onward billows of the soul 
Shall, heaving with a people’s hate, 
O’erwhelm them in a Pharaoh’s fate. 


Xu. 


Flow on, my tears !—I may not see 
The dawn of freedom long delayed ; 
But still my heart must pine for thee, 
And sicken in oppression’s shade— 
Flow on my tears, nor cease to flow, 
Till Rome has passed that gulf of woe! 
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WRITTEN THE DAY BEFORE THE QUEEN'S ARRIVAL IN DUBLIY. 








As some fair vision, radiant o’er with light, 

Breaks with bright glories on the gloom of night, 
Distant tho’ yet, but still whose coming ray, 

Sends forth its twilight, heralding the di ay— 

She comes, to cheer with hope that ‘nighted shore, 
Where plague and famine heaped their spectre store, 
Where infant suffering, and maturer life, 

Fell faint and dying, midst destruction’s strife, 
And the whole land, like some colossal deck, 
Struggled and sunk—a mighty social wreck : 
Queen of Imperial greatness, o'er whose power 

No clouds are spread, no adverse fortunes lower— 
Thy people free, best pillar of thy throne, 

Which ‘midst the shock of states stands firm alone ; 
Be thine the hand to cheer the fainting heart, 

To act the mother’s, as the Monarch’s part. 

O’er the sad scene to shed thy cheering light, 

And from thy well-loved isle to chase the night ; 

To bid the din of civil discord cease, 

And hush each ery of party into peace, 

To drive contending factions from the land, 

And join the people in one heart and hand. 

What though some vows of fealty have been broken— 
Some words of passion have been rashly spoken— 
Still are they surface-specks ; no deeper sore 
Cankers the general heart, sound to the core. 

Let no disturber from a foreign land 

On words of passing anger ti ake his stand, 

Nor vainly hope to raise Rebellion’s flame, 

A tower of strength it stands—the Royal Name. 
Come when She may, the echoing shout will prove 
The deep devotion of her people's love. 

Hibernia well may mark the happy hour 

Which brings Victoria to her emerald bower, 

And fills up hope, long shadowed forth in thee, 
Illustrious Queen—most gentle Majesty. 






































Venice. 


VENICE. 


*“ Albion, the Ocean Queen, should not 
Abandon Ocean's children in the fall 
Of Venice—think on thine, despite thy watery wall.” 
Byrow. 


When empires fade, and dynasties decay, 
Let history’s page record their fallen sway 
Let kings ‘de »plore a prostrate moni irch’s case, 
And statesmen mourn a minister’s disgrace : 
Leave such to rue the extinction of a throne 
Whose crumbling fortunes must involve their own. 
But there are cities, in whose rise and fall 
Is stamped the common destiny of all— 
Whose glories were the glories of the mind, 
That dawned with them, and with their wane declined— 
Whose beams were like the lunar light to guide 
The ebb and flow of learning’s sacred tide— 
Whose world-wide story spreads through every clime, 
Their scope, the soul ; their chronic ‘le, ‘all time. 
Who wept when Odoacer’s conquering hour 
Deposed the minion of preetorian power, 
The last degenerate of a dwindled line, 
Th’ imperial puppet of the Palatine ? 
But when, in sandy Afric’s arid waste, 
The soul of Rome in Cato looked her last, 
True as an Indian widow to her lord, 
Expiring freedom fell on Cato’s sword ; 
While the same stroke that laid the patriot low, 
To freedom dealt the suicidal blow. 
‘Tis Venice—thus the world has wept for thee, 
Cradle thou wert and grave of liberty ; 
From thy first sires her nourishment she drew, 
Born at thy birth, and with thy stature grew ; 
Thy fostering hand to glory was her guide ; 
Thy home her empire, and thy seat her pride ; ; 
And when decay had st: ampe od thy brow serene 
With age, and shame, and sorrow, Hadrian Queen— 
When France, enslaving all in Freedom’s name, 
Had signed thy doom and her eternal shame— 
When the last’ Doge resigned his ducal throne, 
And Mark beheld his winged lion flown— 
Then Freedom gave her last expiring sigh, 
And, born with Venice, learned with her to die, 
And fled from violated rights below 
To plead above a prostrate ¢ itv’s woe. 
But as, when Arethusa’s fountain source 
Fled from Thessalian Alpheus’ wanton force, 
The limpid stream through many a hidden vein 
Rose to the earth at Syracuse again, 
Thus Venice mocked the spoiler’s wasting band, 
And springs again upon her island strand. 
Say, when the latest Doge, Manini, saw 
His country prostrate to the conqueror’s law, 
Th’ historic glories of her ancient sway 
In one Lethean ocean swept away, 









Venice. 


And deemed her shore should yet deserted lie, 
A second Tyre for fishers’ nets to dry— 
Or where the unfrequent gondolier would scan, 
With careless gaze, Rialto’s broken span, 
Where sunken shafts and shivered marble piles 
Should stand, the relics of her hundred isles— 
Say, could the Doge himself—the last who wore 
The crown a Dandoli had worn before— 
Say, could Manini deem his fallen name* 
Should yet wipe out long centuries of shame— 
That as with him began ‘her servile state, 
So from his sons her second rise should date ? 
Then should the dragon-teeth of conquest, sown 
In well-won fields of glory once her own, 
Spring in a night with warrior’s serried files, 
The iron harvest of her hundred isles. 

Ye that at Candia or Lepanto bled— 
Shades of the mighty, Venice claims her dead— 
Old Contarini and the swarthy Moor, 
Immortal chiefs, your laurel’d swords restore. 
While names like these were victory alone, 
Shall Venice sue from strangers for her own ? 
While names like these her annals yet record, 
Can Venice crouch before a Croat horde ? 
Ah! no: let desolation rather sweep 
Her tarnished trophies to the yawning deep, 
Ere Venice lingers an inglorious slave, 
Without the nerve to die, the power to save. 

as Bs Ei 


* It is a curious coincidence, that the name of the last Doge, Manini, who sur- 
vived the extinction of Venice at the treaty of Campo Formio, and whose tomb 
still remains in the Church of the Scalzi, should be the same as that of the first 
president of the new republic lately established. 
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The City of London and the New Plantation, 


THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE NEW PLANTATION. 


Irewanp has been the standing diffi- 
culty of successive British govern- 
ments. England has always been in 
advance, and the effort to keep the 
associated nation up to the leading 
island’s place in civilisation and free- 
dom has necessarily embarrassed both. 
As coupled hounds equally injure each 
other whether they pull in opposite 
directions or one lag behind the other, 
so England pulling Ireland prema- 
turely after her through a religious 
reformation, a parliamentary reform, 
a poor-law, and an artificial stimula- 
tion of her agriculture, followed by a 
sudden withdrawal of the stimulant, 
has found our connexion a perpetual 
drawback, and a source of continual 
irritation. Yet our statesmen, being 
agreed that that connexion is essential 
to the welfare of both islands, are con- 
tent to suffer the impediment, making 
it, by the various methods of their art, 
as little detrimental as they can. To 
us, dragged onward in this unequal 
progress, it is a grievous aggravation 
of unhappiness, that these methods have 
varied with successive changes of ad- 
ministration, so fundamentally as to 
leave us at all times uncertain how our 
affairs are henceforth to be managed— 
one statesman conceiving that the right 
method of bringing us into harmony 
with English advancement is by en- 
couraging the spread of the Protestant, 
another, by encouraging that of the 
Roman Catholic, religion ; one aiming 
at Britannicising our sympathies by the 
introduction of British institutions, an- 
other, by the infusion of British blood ; 
some relying on ethnological, some on 
theological, some on economical means 
of assimilation: but all in succession 
experimenting on our state, regardless 
how they may derange the policy of 
their predecessors. 

In spite of these drawbacks, and in 
spite of the violent political discon- 
tents, their natural consequences, 
among ourselves, the Irish had ad- 
vanced under the stimulus of agricul- 
tural protection to the possession of a 
reasonably well developed social body. 
If our nobility and gentry had some 
vices and many prejudices, they were 
at least lovers of order, and promoters 
of rational social enjoyment—that 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CCI. 


prize for which all industry exerts it- 
self, and without which enterprise al- 
ways languishes, and national pros- 
perity is unknown. But their eleva- 
tion was due to an artificial value given 
to their possessions by the bonus of a 
corn-tax ; and when it became appa- 
rent that the manufacturing energies 
of England required the abolition of 
that subsidy, it became also evident 
that Ireland must suffer another of 
those social bouleversements to which 
she had so often before been subjected 
for the convenience of her more power- 
ful associate, in the downfall of those 
classes whom the corn-duties had ele- 
vated into that temporary eminence. 
Over that change, sad as it was, but 
inevitable, Lord Clarendon has had 
to preside, instructed and intending, 
we doubt not, to break as far as he 
could the fall of ancient houses, and 
to vindicate or excuse the policy which 
cut away the artificial system on which 
they had been erected, by imputing as 
much as possible of the blame of their 
disaster to the concurrent operation 
of the potato blight. Foreseeing, also, 
that the fall of so many tall poppies 
would leave the lower surface of so- 
ciety bare for the unimpeded operation 
of economic influences, and devising a 
new policy for bringing Ireland into 
harmony with British progress by de- 
taching the Irish mind from the con- 
templation of all but the lowest mate- 
rial pursuits, Lord Clarendon com- 
menced his supervisorship of our last 
transition with the announcement, 
through various channels of official opi- 
nion, that aresident nobility and gentry 
are unnecessary here, and that the 
Irish are forbidden by natural laws to 
follow any other than the pursuits 
of agriculture. 

That policy, which we took the li- 
berty of designating, at the time, as a 
project for converting this country 
into a nation of ploughmen and shep- 
herds, naturally excited the strong 
distaste of the educated and intel- 
lectual portion of the community. 
Men who have experienced the enjoy- 
ments of society donot readily reconcile 
themselves to the sordid routine of the 
draw-farm. If the change, however, 
had been inevitable, we should have 
28 
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been bound, and would have endea- 
voured, to submit to it without repin- 
ing; but it was very generally observed 
that the operation of the poor-law, 

which at that time became even more 
destructive to the upper classes than 
the loss of the corn-tax, or the loss of 
the potato itself, so far from being 
mitigated by any effort of our gover- 
nors, was aggravated and intensified 
by their administration, as if existing 
destructive causes were not rapid 
enough in their effects, and the execu- 
tive hdd determined to speed the over- 
throw of all but the humblest produc- 
ers of the raw material of civilization, 
by the extraneous and supplemental 
instrumentality of a perverted appli- 
cation of the laws made for the relief 
and ease of property. The refusal of 
parliament, at the instance of the mi- 
nister, to take these evils into its con- 
sideration, culminated the heap of 
disaffecting causes then in operation ; ; 
and but for the re volutionary theories 


of land tenure, broached by some of 


the more violent among the popular 
leaders, there can be little doubt that 
at that time the ministerial policy 
would have provoked something ap- 
proaching to a general revolt of the 
upper classes in Ireland. 

hat danger having been averted, 
and the foolish attempt of those who 
sought to kindle a counter servile war 


repressed, the plebeianizing policy of 


our rulers has been recommenced un- 
der the most favourable circumstances ; 
and a new and imposing feature of the 
design has been brought to light by 
Sir Robert Peel's suggestion of filling 
the vacant places of the broken-down 
proprietary and famine clearances with 
British colonists, and by the resulting 
project of the London Companies for 
a new plantation of Connaught. 

Sir Robert Peel had probably per- 
ceived that the better classes in [re- 
land, of whom some at least must sur- 
vive the wreck, would not be content 
with a mere ‘‘ploughmen and shep- 
herd ” social condition, and in deline- 
ating the general features of his great 

roject allowed us to see the land in 
imagination peopled by a true social 
body ¢ comprising aresident proprietary, 
a tenantry, and a peasantry; but to 
obtain the means for so vast an under- 
taking was a difliculty with which even 
he did not appear prepared to grapple. 
He, therefore, after making a few im- 
posing passes with his wand, retired 
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from the stage, having dropped a hint, 
in the midst of his more distinct sug- 
gestions for a new resident proprietary, 
of the use which might be made of 
great associated absentee companies in 
carrying out some minor portions of 
the social enterprise. The former part 
of Sir Robert Peel’s scheme met no 
favour from the parties in power ; the 
latter suggestion they acted on eagerly 
and promptly. It tallied with the 
official theory of an absentee pro- 
prietary and a peasant population, and 
was immediately taken up by the City 
of London. 

The City of London had already 
aided, to the extent of nearly an en- 
tire county, in the great plantation of 
Ulster. Excepting the possessions of 
the Church, which are however very 
extensive, and some estates comprised 
in earlier grants to private individuals, 
the whole of the county of London- 
derry had been originally planted by 
the Irish Society and the Livery Com- 
panies of London. An achievement so 
splendid and honourable had naturally 
caused the Londoners to look on their 
Irish connexion with feelings of great 
pride; and by a mistake very natural 
to men possessing a proverbial excess 
of self-esteem, and not much engaged 
in historical pursuits, the belief among 
them was almost universal that the 
whole success of the Plantation of Uls- 
ter was due to their exertions, that 
they had planted Antrim and Down 
as well as Londonderry, and were the 
civic parents alike of Belfast and of 
Coleraine. The project, therefore, 
for a new Plantation of Connaught by 
the London Companies was no sooner 
ventilated, than the most extravagant 
expectations began to be entertained 
of its success, not only as a benevolent 
effort for the relief of the starving 
Trish, but as a means of aggrandising 
London in wealth and political power, 
and an instrument for bringing a wide 
and refractory district of Ireland into 
submissive harmony with the future 
requirements of E nglish interests, and 
metropolitan opinion. To inaugurate 
the project with fitting ceremony, a 
civic banquet was preps ared, and amid 
the splendours of an entertainment as 
distinguished for the social and intel- 
lectual dignity of the guests as for the 
sumptuousness and magnificence of the 
accessories, the city of London, through 
her chief magistrate, solemnly under- 
took the task of regenerating Con- 
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naught. The business details of the 
undertaking were entered on at a 
meeting of the Common Council ; and 
here was read to the assembly a letter 
from Lord Clarendon, written, we pre- 
sume, with the approval of his Excel- 
lency’s colleagues, and explanatory of 
their joint theory of the policy we have 
adverted to. After expressing the feel- 
ings of satisfaction, almost of delight, 
with which he had read the report 
of the proceedings at the Mansion- 
house, Lord Clarendon goes on to 


say :— 


‘*T have long been desirous that Eng- 
lish capital should be invested in Irish 
land, because I think that some change 
in the proprietary class is indispensable 
to the progress and prosperity of the 
country, and will be beneficial to those 

roprietors who are now in a state of 
Lesaieet embarrassment, and struggling 
against difficulties which it must, lL fear, 
be impossible for them to overcome. 
However good the intentions of a land- 
lord may be, he cannot fulfil his duties 
to himself, and to those dependant upon 
him, if, as is too often the case, his pro- 
perty be mortgaged to its full value, 
that value being frequently calculated 
on the extravagant rents that a potato 
cultivation and the reckless competition 
for land have produced.” 


The ‘‘change in the proprietary 
class indispensable to the progress and 
—— of this country” had, doubt- 
ess, long been determined on, seeing 
that the destruction of the existing 
race of landlords was a necessary con- 
sequence of the cessation of the system 
of protection by a corn-law; but the 
avowal of a long-continued desire to 
see that change effectuated is hardly 
consistent with the discretion for which 
Lord Clarendon has attained so dis- 
tinguished a reputation. It is true 
there is a period in all projects when 
a broad avowal of designs theretofore 
concealed becomes part of the policy 
of the scheme—just as in a battle a 
genefal will develop his whole plan of 
operation at the crisis of the engage- 
ment; but demonstrations which, in 
the moment of victory, would add to 
the completeness and brilliancy of the 
action, become, when prematurely dis- 
closed, the foulest mistakes that sully 
the fame of unsuccessful commanders ; 
and we cannot but think that this de- 
claration of a predetermined hostility 
to Irish proprietors, and a long-exist- 
ing anxiety to supplant them by Bri- 
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tish, taken in conjunction with the 
oppressive use which had just been 
made of the poor-law, as an engine for 
the expulsion of the former, made, too, 
at a moment when it was still uncer- 
tain whether Parliament would so dis- 
arm that engine of its terrors, by the 
enactment of a maximum of rating, as 
to admit of the introduction of the 
latter, and while the mainly-impor- 
tant question of raising funds for the 
purpose remained undetermined, was 
a premature disclosure of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s hand, and an ill-omen for the 
success of the * plouzhman and shep- 
herd” policy. A nation had need to 
be very low, indeed, in spirit and in 
intelligence, when a governor can with 
safety avow a long-continued desire of 
supplanting its proprietary by a pro- 
prietary drawn from another country, 
and can suffer the intended victims of 
his policy to perceive that it has been 
for that specific purpose that taxes 
have been suffered to accumulate on 
them heavier than their means could 
bear. ‘The letter proceeds :— 


** In fact, the whole social system of 
Ireland has been based upon the potato, 
and the failure of that root has conse 
quently entailed universal distress. 
Hence so many landed proprietors are 
now unable to keep down the interest on 
their mortgages. Tenants can no longer 
pay their rents, and the peasants, for 
want of employment, are driven upon 
the rates, of which the collection be- 
comes daily more difficult. Such astate 
of things contains within itself no germ 
of amelioration, it cannot even remain 
stationary; it must go from bad to 
worse, for the means of improvement 
are altogether wanting, and the national 
resources are gradually wasting; and 
even if the potato were to revive (and to 
that all classes are now clinging with 
desperate hope), it would only bring 
back the evils under which the country 
has been so long labouring.” 


If Lord Clarendon had said—* In 
fact, the whole social system of Ire- 
land has been based upon the corn-law 
and the potato, and the repeal of the 
law and the failure of the root, com. 
bined with an unlimited expenditure 
for the support of the poor in unpro- 
ductive idleness, have consequently en- 
tailed universal distress,” he would 
more truly have stated his major pro 
position ; and in that form no one could 
deny its perfect truth. Admitting the 
existence of universal distress, from 
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whatever cause, we proceed then with 
Lord Clarendon’s train of reasoning : 


‘It is manifest, then, that a complete 
change of system, as regards agricul- 
ture, the tenure of land, and the social 
habits of the people, has become indis- 
pensable.” 


It is not for the purpose of captious 
objection that we pause to remark 
that, so far, this manifest necessity for 
a complete change of the system of the 
tenure of the land, is a conclusion un- 
supported by any premiss. We notice 
the illogical structure of the argument 
(if that can be called argument which 
consists of nothing but a gratis con- 
clusion), merely for the purpose of 
showing with what eagerness Lord 
Clarendon pushed his policy at this 
conjuncture, an eagerness which be- 
trays him first into a haughty admis- 
sion of hostility to the whole class of 
Irish proprietors, and next into this 
rash hint at a revolution of the law of 
landlord and tenant, where it further 
exhibits itself in a total disregard of 
the requisites of argumentative reason- 
ing. Supposing, however, that all, 
so far, had been deduced in ratiecina- 
tive form, there are few minds, however 
rudely trained in any process of rea- 
soning, which will not be revolted at 
the resulting conclusion, viz., pursuing 
the sentence last above cited— 


“ And that change can only be effected 
by the introduction of English capital, 
enterprise, and skill, in the manner con- 
templated by the meeting at the Mansion 
House.” 


That is to say, no beneficial change 
can be effected by Irishmen of capital, 
ofenterprise, or of skill, purchasing land 
in their own country ; it can only be ef- 
fected through purchases by Englishmen 
and these purchases not to be by indi- 
vidual Englishmen, who would come 
and live on their estates, and suppl 

the social vacancies left by their Trish 
predecessors, but by Englishmen in 
associated companies, remaining absen- 
tees in England, purchasing in their 
corporate capacity, and transmitting 
hither their capital, their enterprise, 
and their skill, through deputies and 
agents, in the manner contemplated by 
the meeting at the Mansion-house! 
The mind remains astonished at the 
enormity of the proposition. We need 
not pursue the remaining topics of the 
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letter, nor involve ourselves further in 
the disagreeable duty of commenting 
on the conduct of a chief governor 
bound to protect the property of those 
over whom he has been placed in au- 
thority, who conceives that he dis. 
charges his duty to his own conscience, 
to his sovereign, or to his country, by 
projecting the transfer of that property 
from its present owners, at an under- 
value, to a new proprietary resident in 
another country, and seeking to carry 
out that project by depreciating the va- 
lue of theinterests to bedisposedof. An 
action at law would lie against a trus- 
tee who should use his position to decry 
the value of the estate of his cestui que 
trust. A governor ofa country declar- 
ing that now “good land is to be 
bought cheap,” and inviting corporate 
bodies of his own countrymen to come 
forward and complete the desirable 
object of supplanting the present pro- 
prietors, may be above the reach of 
the legal tribunals; but history has 
still to be written, and there are heavy 
damages recoverable there against the 
names of unfaithful rulers. 

The receipt of a letter from one so 
high in authority, holding forth such 
strong inducements to purchase, filled 
the city with very high-wrought ex- 
pectations; and for some weeks the 
belief was very general, that at least 
one-half of Ireland was about to be 
partitioned out to English adventur- 
ers at nominal prices, with a guarantee 
against the further ravages of the poor- 
law. The multitude of benevolent 
people who in the capital occupy their 
minds with plans for Irish amelioration, 
gave the reins to their imagination, 
and in conversation, and in literary 
composition, drew endless brilliant pic- 
tures of wastes reclaimed, water-pow- 
ers applied to manufactures, green- 
crops supplanting the potato-culture of 
the Celt, and peace, plenty, and An- 
glican opinion pervading the whole west 
of Ireland. Even Punch did not deem 
the extrication of Paddy from his mo- 
rass by the benevolent aid of Gog and 
Magog a subject unworthy of humor- 
ous and good-natured illustration. In 
the midst of these gratulations, how- 
ever, there occurred certain untoward 
circumstances, which cast a sudden 
damp on the undertaking. 

A bill had been introduced by the 
Lords for the very useful and desirable 
paren of converting the peculiar 
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able for ever, into a tenure in fee-farm. 
Some of the tenants of the companies, 
on their Londonderry estates, held 
considerable tracts by tenure of this 
kind ; and the companies, who have 
lately made a practice of resuming the 
possession of all the lands held from 
them by expired or forfeited leases, in 
an evil hour, we fear, for the success of 
the new plantation, objected to the ex- 
tension of the proposed enactment to 
them. This opposition, which was 
overruled by both houses, provoked 
no small amount of indignation among 
the companies’ Irish tenantry, and 
loud and bitter complaints of misma- 
nagement, oppression, and breach of 
public trust, proceeded from various 
quarters of Londonderry, both county 
and city, against the civic landlords. 
At the same time, some sturdy 
inquirers here began to test the suc- 
cess of the plantation of Londonderry 
by statistical comparisons, which 
certainly go to show that that county 
at large is by no means so far advanced 
in the arts of life as the panegyrists 
of the companies would have the 
public believe. Here, however, large 
allowances must be made, inasmuch 
as the greater portion of the companies’ 
estates has passed out of their imme- 
diate possession,and is administered by 
intermediate landlords, whose termi- 
nable leases give no inducement to 
permanent improvement, and whose 
tenantry, as a necessary consequence, 
are far from prosperous. The wretch- 
edness of some of these districts 
reduces the average of comfort for the 
whole, and is calculated to produce a 
false impression as regards, at least, 
some of the estates directly adminis- 
tered by the civic landlord. Here 
again, however, the superior size of 
the farms—averaging, on the Drapers’ 
estate, 18 acres, while the average 
for the county at large is only 13—and 
comparative comfort of the dwellings— 
which, on the estates last mentioned, 
are as good of their class as to be found 
anywhere in Ireland, although, in point 
of house-accomodation, Londonderry 
county stands eighteenth only among 
the thirty-two Irish counties—are 
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counterpoised by a further considera- 
tion, very strongly urged by a portion 
of the press, and which cannot but 
weigh greatly with reflecting minds, 
that the moral condition of a large 
tract of country occupied only by 
small farmers, and governed despot- 
ically by an agent, however well such 
a state of affairs might suit the polic 
of our present governors, is not suc 
a social state as the British constitu- 
tion contemplates for the people who 
enjoy its privileges; and that, what- 
ever might be the present advantages 
of calling such a state of things into 
existence in Connaught, where, doubt- 
less, the Drapers’ estate would be a 
paradise in comparison to the existing 
misery, the ultimate evil of subject- 
ing that province, or any considerable 
part of it, to the dictation of a corpo- 
rate body already possessing great 
political power in another part of the 
Kingdom, would be dangerous to the 
liberties of the state, as well as 
inconsistent with the proper growth 
and development hereafter of a well- 
constituted social body. For if society 
were to stop at the point it has attained 
to on the Drapers’ estate, and beyond 
which its existing connexion with 
London will not suffer it to advance, 
we might as well forget the theory of 
the constitution, and adopt the maxims 
of the government of Turkey. 

While the project underwent these 
discouraging examinations here, the 
Lords suddenly struck the whole Peel 
scheme a heavy and unexpected blow, 
by rejecting the provisions of the 
amended Poor Law Bill for a maximum 
rating, and a permanent rate-in-aid. 
Whoever buys the land now, must buy 
it cum onere ; and where the existing 
burthen is such as has broken the 
backs of one class of proprietors, we 
may naturally expect some hesitation 
among those to whom the successorship 
may be offered, on however advan- 
tageous terms, Whether Gog and Ma- 
gog will allow considerations of that 
kind to deter them from their benevo- 
lent designs, it would be rash to anti- 
cipate ;* but we hope the giant philan- 
thropists will have sufficient reassurance 


* We give the following jeu-d’-esprit on the subject from a Dublin journal— The 
Press. We hope, for the credit of the Londoners, our contemporary’s anticipations 


may not be realised :— 


‘© 4 CARD FOR ‘ PUNCH.’ 


“ Smart Mister Doyle or Mister Leech, 

Whiche’er you be who deign to teach 
The dull age with your picture stories 
And clever wood-cut allegories 


In Punch: I think your last design 
Of Gog and Magog very fine : 

Yet these good giants, as I judge, 
Though lifting Paddy from the sludge 
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in prospect of a moderate potato-crop, 
to beable them to enter on their project 
under such limitations as, while giving 
them ample opportunity to do all the 
good that they desire, may also provide 
for the growth of a true constitutional 
society in those districts hereafter. 
The limitations to which we allude, 
shortly consist in this, that the tenantry 
of the companies shall have power, as 
they hereafter acquire wealth, to ac- 
quire the fee of their holdings, either 
at a fixed number of years’ purchase 
of the rent reserved, or by the valua- 
tion of a jury summoned under the 
provisions of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act. Certainly, if such a 
proviso were in force in respect to the 
Companies’ Estates in Londonderry, 
that part of the country would long 
since have purchased its social inde- 
pendence, and would now be the pro- 
perty of a far superior class of small 
proprietary residents. Without some 
such provision, to take effect say after 
a lapse of ten, or even twenty years 
we do not think that the per manent 


With very picturesque effects, 
Might be improved in some respects. 


Videlicet : methinks the prevalence 

Of absolute, unmixed benevolence 
Irradiating both their faces, 

Excludes some economic graces 

Which might in both, from eye to chin, 
Be advantageously touched in. 

As thus, suppose you think well of it, 
Give Gog, say, half an eye to profit ; 
And philanthropic Magog meek, 

His tongue, the least bit in his cheek. 


Next, say that you supplied the place 
Of Magog’s clumsy iron mace 

With wand like that diviners hold 
Who search you out secrete l gol 1; 
And just beneath the cove ring r sod 
A pot of gold to draw the r d. 


Suppose that Gog, while lending Pat 
This hand in front, behind, with that 
Should just be seen to lift the flaps 
That guard his pockets : 
The wretch, though in such abject need, 
May yet have got some Title-Deed, 
May still, for all his empty pantry, 
History of his Country ; 
Nay, bear beneath that ragged coat, 
The record of a Right to Vot 

Or, letting worldly cares go whistle, 
Retain a Breviary or Missal :— 

No knowing what his rags may hide 
That prudent friends should set aside. 


since, perha; 


Possess some 


“ But here, I fear, we tread on sore ground ; 
So, leaving Paddy in the foreground, 
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interests of the country could admit of 
the extension on any considerable scale 
of the system of absentee corporate 


proprietorship. We do not under- 
estimate the immediate advantages. 


English capital, enterprise, and skill 
are most desirable, and coming in any 
constitutional shape—especis ally coming 
with Englishmen who would reside on 
their purchases—are to be received 
with grateful welcome. But rather 
than witness a permanent extension of 
the social state which at present ob- 
tains on the Companies’ northern pos- 
sessions, we should be content to see 
things suffered to take their course in 
the west ; for we believe that no pre- 
sent benefit could compensate for future 
social stagnation; and are of opinion 
that it would have been better for the 
descendants of Esau that their fore- 
father had died, rather than sell his 
and their birthright for the mess of 
pottage. 

In any act or charter, therefore, 
which the crown or legislature may 
think fit to grant to the City of Lon- 


To Gog’s disinterested assistance, 
We'll pass at once into the distance. 


“ Here I'd suggest to introduce 
Two figures—damsels tight and spruce 
As needs to grace the board or bolster, 
Fair Leinster this, that handsome Ulster ; 
But ‘neath a load, each comely quean, 
Low bent and labouring, should be seen, 
And hard beset her path to keep, 

In mire already ankle-deep, 

And floundering on to where a reach 
Of Pat's own quagmire waits for each : 
And on their packs I'd have displayed 
In good large letters ‘ Rate-in-Aid.’ 

* And if your art could so exhibit it, 

To show these fardels fresh unriveted, 

(Their tracks still raw) from Paddy's 
shoulders, 

Just ere his generous upholders 

Had volunteered to set him right, 

*T would make the thing more apposite. 

I doubt if even Dan. Maclise 

Could then produce a neater piece. 

‘ But Aubbaboo ! (or, if the sounds 

Hurt your nice English ears) 

w——ds ! 

Here’s a fine mess the Lords have made— 

rhey've cut away the Rate-in-Aid! 

Relieved of their vicarious packs, 

Ulster and Leinster stretch their backs ; 

The packs to Pat returning straight, 

Oppress him with redoubled weight ; 

And generous Gog and Magog manful, 

Not counting on so heavy a handful 

Nor liabilities so weighty, 

Drops Paddy like a hot pitatie.” 


Gog’s 
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don for these humane purposes, we 
trust we shall see manifested as pru- 
dent a regard for the future indepen- 
dence of the Plantation, as for its im- 
mediate assistance to the necessaries 
of life. Including such a provision, 
there could not be imagined any un- 
dertaking more honorable to the pub- 
lic spirit, humanity, and wisdom of all 
engaged in it; and, however we de- 
precate the policy which this project has 
been the immediate means of develop- 
ing, through the letter we have had to 
comment on, we believe too well of the 
citizens of London, to fear that they 
will shrink on this occasion from prov- 
ing their willingness to ‘do as they 
would be done by,” and have every 
confidence that, if funds should not 
prove deficient, the project may be 
turned to the best uses both for them 
and for us; although, qualified with 
the proviso we have suggested, it 
certainly would not be so well calcu- 
lated to excite the delight of our pre- 
sent rulers. 

It is understood, however, that con- 
siderable difficulties exist in the es- 
sential matter of providing funds, 
That men, so well experienced i in the 
conduct of public and private affairs 
of business, should have allowed their 
designs to take ashape so definite, 
without the certainty of having the 
necessary means at their command, is 
not a little surprising, and certainly is 
not calculated to increase the public 
confidence in the success of their un- 
dertaking. If the fact be, as is alleged, 
that the only means the city possesses 
for carrying into effect this magnificent 
project, consists in a plan for mortgag- 
Ing some surplus revenue arising to it 
from the coal dues of the port, we may 
expect to see the whole scheme melt 
into thin air. The coal dues, we be- 
lieve, amount to four shillings a ton ; 
and the citizens will naturally demand, 
if there be a surplus, why it should not 
be remitted, rather than they should 
continue to pay twenty-five per cent. 
on one of the prime necessaries of life, 
for the limited and remote gain pro- 
posed by the promoters of the lrish 
plantation. But we hope, for the 
credit of Sir James Duke, as well as 
for the sake of the poor, to whom the 
project would afford food and employ- 
ment, that these rumours may prove 
unfounded, and that the city of Lon- 
don, hitherto renowned for wisdom 
and prudence, will not turn out to 
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have committed itself to the ridiculous 
osition of celebrating, in the face of 
urope, the purchase and regeneration 
of a principality, without having the 
means available to pay for a hundred 
acres of land. 

Our readers may have perceived 
that the whole subject has presented 
itself to us in inseparable connexion 
with a certain policy which we have 
felt it our duty consistently to resist ; 
and that we can only detach it from 
that system by supposing it disarmed 
of its ‘plebeianising tendency, by the 
introduction of such a proviso as we 
have described. We do most earnest- 
ly hope that that ‘ ploughman-and- 
shepherd” policy will not be much 
longer persevered in. The Queen’s 
visit has shown that the influences 
most operative on the Irish character 
for good are derived from a class of 
feelings and sentiments wholly incom- 
patible with the plebeianising method. 
If we are to be brought into harmony 
with English progress, and distracted 
from the contemplation of dangerous 
subjects, it must be by giving us as 
many of the higher fruits of civilisa- 
tion to occupy our gaze, as the neces- 
sities of imperial administration can 
afford. To us it is immaterial by 
whom either policy is to be carried 
out. All statesmen are liable to mis- 
takes; and although Lord Clarendon’s 
letter was a blunder, which must 
more or less diminsh his efficiency in 
his present office, he is too much of a 
diplomatist to feel any difficulty in 
changing his hand; and we are far 
from despairing of seeing him adopt a 
totally different line of treatment for 
this country, if he should attain the 
exalted place which is understood to 
be the present object of his ambition. 
Let who will be premier, however, 
Ireland’s future depends mainly on 
herself. No policy can repress the 
advance of resolute industry— 


* Nullum numen ab est si sit INDUSTRIA: sed te 
Nos fucimus Britannia, deam, cw@loque locamus,” 


We have but to will and to work ; and 
there is no legitimate aspiration of a 
people, however aristocratic, sensitive, 
or fond of refinement, that we may 
not compass, without caring what par- 
ticular policy may actuate the minis- 
ter of the day. But a wise minister 
will know that the working qualities 
of a people depend on their temper ; 


37) 


and, if he would aid us in our efforts 
for our own regeneration, will be care- 
ful to do nothing to irritate the na- 
tional proper pride. 

P.S.—Just as we go to press, we 
observe the following significant an- 
nouncement, from which we infer that 
the London companies are not prepared 
with the necessary funds ; and further, 
that whatever may be attempted in the 
matter will be subject to some such 
proviso as we have suggested. The 
scheme, as now indicated, seems both 
feasible and meritorious; but we do 
not understand what the promoters 
mean by a “right of pre-emption” :— 


**FREEHOLD ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF IRELAND.—Proposals have been 
put forward under this title for the for- 

mation of a society, under the auspices 
of the city of London, for the employ- 
ment of the Irish people and the eleva- 
tion of their national character. It is 
proposed, under the sanction of govern- 
ment, that the corporation enter into 
agreement for the purchase or right of 
pre-emption of lands in suitable districts 
of Ireland, and expend the necessary 
sums in adapting them to productive 
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agricultural enterprise, by effectual ar- 
terial and thorough drainage, and by 
deepening and clearing rivulets and 
outlets, in building convenient farm- 
houses and cottages, in laying out settle- 
ments, and dividing the same into allot- 
ments expedient for the purposes of sale 
and disposal. The purchase-money of 
such estates to be paid in money, or in 
a stock to be created by the corporation, 
at the option of that body. The lands 
so improved to be sold to persons of the 
requisite capital to cultivate the same, 
or conveyed in fee simple, on mortgage, 
to yeomen of good character, subject to 
a terminable rent-charge. This rent- 
charge to represent the annual payment, 
which, on the ordinary system of tenure, 
he would pay to the landlord for the use 
of the soil, together with the premium 
necessary to enable the corporation to 
reassure the value of the property, and 
so replace the amount of their invest- 
ment on the decease of the occupier. 
The value of the fee simple would be re- 
stored to the association by virtue of the 
annual premium; the property, during 
the life-time of the occupier, remaining 
mortgaged to the association, as security 
for the rent and premium, and for the 
due observance of all necessary cove- 

nants.”—Morning Chronicle. 





